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EDITOR'S PREFACE. 


The substance of this treatise, drawn up 
from the most unfinished of all Mr. Bent- 
ham's Manuscripts, has already been pub- 
lished in French by M. Dumont; and con- 
sidering the very extensive diffusion of that 
tongue, the present work, but for one con- 
sideration, might seem almost superfluous. 

The original papers contain many appli- 
cations of the writer’s principles to British 
Institutions and British interests ; which, with 
a view to continental circulation, have been 
judiciously omittecl by M. Dumont. 

To the English Reader, the matter thi}/? 
omitted cannot but be highly important apd 
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' ii;istructive. With the view of enabling him 
t(X supply the deficiency, and to obtain sepa- 
rately a treatise of general importance, which 
in the French work has somewhat unfortu- 
nately been appended to one of more limited 
interest, — namely, that, on the mode of con- 

. ducting business in Legislative Assemblies, 
— the Editor has made the present attempt. 

To have done justice to the original mat- 
ter, the whole ought to have been re-written ; 
this, the Editor's other pursuits did not allow 
him leisure to accomplish, and he has been 
able to do little more than arrange the papers, 
and strike out what was redundant.— In pre- 
paring the work for the press, Mr. Bentham 
has had no share ; — for whatever therefore 
may be esteemed defective in the matter, or 
objectionable in the manner, the Editor is 
solely responsible. Still, he thought it better 
that the. work should appear, even in its pre- 
sent shape, than not appear at all; and having 
devoted to it such portion of his time as could 
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be Spared from the intervals of a life of la- 
bour, he hopes he shall not be without ac- 
knowledgement, from those who are compe- 
tent to appreciate the value of whatsoever 
comes from the great founder of the science 
of morals and legislation. 

M. Dumont’s work contains an exami- 
nation of the declaration of the Rights of 
Man, as proclaimed by the French Consti- 
tuent Assembly. This forms no part of the 
present volume, to the subject of which, in- 
deed, — Fallacies employed in debate , — it is 
not strictly pertinent. But, in fact, the ori- 
ginal papers have been mislaid, and they 
seemed to lose so much of their spirit in a 
translation from the French, that the contents 
of the additional chapter would not compen- 
sate for the ’additional bulk and expense of 
the book. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Section I. 

A FALLACY, WIIAT. 

By the name of fallacy it is common to designate 
any argument employed, or topic suggested, for the 
purpose, or with a probability, of producing the efect 
of deception, — of causing some erroneous opinion 
to be entertained by any person to whose mind such 
argument may have been presented. 


Section If. 

FALLACIES, BY WHOM T^ATED OF HERF/rOPORE. 

The earliest author extaaija who^e works any men- 
tion is made on Aristotle; 

by whom, in rather on the occasion of 

his treatise on only is this subject started, 

but £Lhst of which this 

ition ia^pplici^ ie UDde|||Jceh to be given, 
principle of 4be at so 

early a period employed astonishing genius, 

and in comparison of whalTw might and ought to 
have been, so little turned to account since, tzi'o, is the 
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/ of parts into which the whole mass is distri- 
^JJII^^fallacies in the diction, fallacies not in the 
diction : and thirteen (whereof in the diction six, not 
in the diction seven) is the number of the articles 
distributed between those two parts 

As from Aristotle down to Locke, on the subject of 
the origination of our ideas, (deceptious and unde- 
ceptious included,) — so from Aristotle down to this 
present day, on the subject of the forms, of which such 
ideas or combination of ideas as are employable in 
the character of instruments of deception, are suscep- 
tible, — all is a blank. 

'Bo do something in the way of filling up this blank 
is the object of the present work. 

In speaking of Aristotle’s collection of fallacies, 
as a stock to which from his time to the present 
no addition has been made, all that is meant, is, that 
whatsoever arguments may have had deception for 
their object, none besides those brought to view by 
Aristotle, have been brought to view in that character 
and under that naipe; for between the time of Aristotle 
and the present, treatises of the art of oratory, or po- 
pular argumentation, have not been wanting in t^arious 


■ Zop<crjU.a, from whence our English word sophism, is the word 
employed by Aristotle. The choice of the appellation is singular 
enough ; o'opo^ is the word that was already in use for designating a 
wise man. It was the same appellation that was commonly employed 
for the designation of the seven Sages. Eopirij;, from whence our 
sophist, being an impretalive of was the word applied as it were 

in irony to designate the tribe of wranglers, whose pretension to the 
praise of wisdom had no better ground than an abuse of words. 
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languages and in considerable number ; nor can any 
of these be found in which, by him who may wish to 
put a deceit upon those to whom he has to address 
himself, instruction in no small quantity may not be 
obtained. 

What in these books of instruction is professed to 
be taught comes under this general description : viz. 
how, by means of words aptly employed, to gain your 
point ; to produce upon those with whom you have 
to deal, those to whom you have to address yourself, 
the impression, and, by means of the impression, the 
disposition most favourable to your purpose, whatso- 
ever that purpose may be. ' ^ 

As to the impression and disposition the produc- 
tion of which might happen to be desired, whether 
the impression were correct or deceptions, whether 
the disposition were with a view to the individual or 
community in question, salutary, indifferent, or per- 
nicious, was a question that seemed notin any of these 
instances to have come across the authors mind. In 
the view taken by them of the subject, had any such 
question presented itself, it would hdve been put aside 
as foreign to the subject ; exactly as, in a treatise on 
the arfbfwar, a question concerning the justice of the 
war. 

Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Cicero, and (Quintilian, 
Isaac Voss, and, though last and in bulk least, yet 
not the least interesting, our own Gerard Hamilton 
(of whom more will be said), are of this stamp. 

* Between those earliest and these latest of the writers 

B 2 
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who have written on this subject and with this view, 
oti^ers in abundance might be inserted > but these are 
quite enough. 

' After so many ages past in teaching with equal 
complacency and indifference the art of true instruc- 
tion and the art of deception — the art of producing 
good effects, and the art of producing bad effects — 
the art of the honest man and the art of the knave — 
of promoting the purposes of the benefactor and the 
purposes of the enemy of the human race ; — after so 
many ages during which, with a view to persuasion, 
disposition, action, no instructions have been endea- 
voured to be given but in the same strain of imper- 
turbable impartiality, it seemed not too early in the 
nineteenth century to take up the subject on the ground 
of morality, and to invite common honesty for the first 
lime to mount the bench and take her seat as judge. 

As to Aristotle’s fallacies, unless his petitio principii 
and his fallacia^ non causa pro causd be considered as 
exceptions, upon examination so little danger would 
be found in them, that, had the philosopher left them 
unexposed to do their worst, the omission need not 
have hung very heavy upon his conscience ; scarce 
ih any instance will be discovered any the least dan- 
ger of final deception : the utmost inconvenience they 
seeth capable of producing seems confined to a slight 
sensation of embarrassment. And as to the embar- 
rassment, the difficulty will be, not in pronouncing 
that the proposition in question is incapable of form- 
ing a just ground for the conclusion built upon it, bClt 



in finding words for the description of the weakness 
which is the cause of this incapacity : not in discover- 
ing the proposition to be absurd, but in giving an 
exact description of the form in which the absurdity 
presents itself. 


Section III. 

KELATION OF FALLACIES TO VULGAR ERRORS. 

Error ; vulgar error is an appellation given to an 
opinion which, being considered as false, is considered 
in itself only, and not with a view lo any consequences 
of any kind, of which it may be productive. 

It is termed vulgar with reference to the persons 
by whom it is supposed to be entertained : and this 
either in respect of their multitude, simply, or in re- 
spect of the lowness of the station occupied by them 
or the greater part of them in the scale of respectabi- 
lity, in the scale of intelligence. 

Fallacy is an appellation applied not exclusively to 
an opinion or to propositions enunciative of supposed 
opinions, but to discourse in any shape considered as 
having a tendency, with or without design, to cause 
any erroneous opinion to be embraced, or even, through 


“ Vulgar errors is a denomination which, from the work written on 
this subject by a physician of name in the seventeenth century, has 
obtained a certain degree of celebrity. 

Not the moral (of which the political is a department), but the phy^ 
sical, was the field of the errors which it was the object of Sir Thomas 
Brown to hunt out and bring to view; but of this restriction no inti- 
mation is given by the words of which the title of his ivorkis composed. 
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tlie medium of erroneous opinion already entertained, 
to cause any pernicious course bf action to be engaged 
or persevered in. 

Thus, to believe that they who lived in early or old 
times were, because they lived in those times, wiser 
or better than those who live in later or modern times, 
is vulgar error : the employing that vulgar error in 
the endeavour to cause pernicious practices and insti- 
tutions to be retained, is fallacy. 

By those by whom the term fallacy has been em- 
ployed, at any rate by those by whom it was originally 
employed, exception has been considered not merely 
as a consequence more or less probable, but as a con- 
sequence the production of which was aimed at on 
the part at least of some of the utterers. 

rropisojv, arguments employed by the sophists, 
Is the denomination by which Aristotle has designated 
his devices, thirteen in number, to which his commen- 
tators, such of them as write in Latin, give the name 
of fallacies, (from fallerc to deceive,) from which our 
English word fallacies. 

That in the use of these instruments, such a thing 
as deception was the object of the set of men men- 
tioned by Aristotle under the name of sophists, is al- 
together out of doubt. On every occasion on which 
they are mentioned by him, this intention of deceiving 
is either directly asserted or assumed. 
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Section IV. 

POLITICAL FALLACIES THE SUBJECT OF THIS 

WORK. 

The present work confines itself to the examination 
and exposure of only one class of fallacies, which class 
is determined by the nature of the occasion in ivhich 
they are employed. 

The occasion here in question is that of the forma- 
tion of a decision procuring the adoption or rejection 
of some measure oi government : including under the 
notion of a measure of, government, a measure of le- 
gislation as well as of administration ; two operations 
so intimately connected, that the drawing of a boun- 
dary line between them will in some instances be mat- 
ter of no small difficulty, but for the distinguishing of 
which on the present occasion, and for the purpose of 
the present work, there will not be any need. 

Under the name of a Treatise on Political Fallacies, 
this work will possess the character, and, in so far as 
the character answers the design of it, have the effect 
of a treatise on the art of government : having for its 
piactical object and tendency, in the first place, the 
facilitating the introduction of such features of good 
government as remain to be introduced ; in the next 
place giving them perpetuation — perpetuation, not by 
means of legislative clauses aiming directly*at that ob- 
ject (an aim of which the inutility and mischievousness 
will come to be fully laid open to view in the course 
of this work), but by means of that instrument, viz. 
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re^ison^ by which alone the endeavour can be produc- 
tive of any useful effect. 

Employed in this endeavour, there are two ways in 
whkh this instrument may be applied : one, the more 
direct, by showing, on the occasion of each proposed 
measure, in what wa3% by what probable conse- 
quences it tends lo promote the accomplishment of 
the end or object which it professes to have particu- 
larly in view: the other, the less direct, by point- 
ing out the irrelevancy, and thus anticipating and de- 
stroying the persuasive force, of such deceptions ar- 
guments as have been in use, or appear likely to be 
employed in the endeavour to oppose it, and to dis- 
suade men from concurring in the establishment of it. 

Of these two different but harmonizing modes of 
applying this same instrument to its several purposes, 
ihe more direct is that of which a sample has, ever 
since the year 1802 , been before the public, in that 
collection of unfinished papers on legislation, pub- 
lished at Paris in the French language, and >vhich 
bad the advantage of passing through the hands of 
Mr. Dumont, but for whose labours it would scarcely, 
in the author’s life-time at least, have seen the light. 
To exhibit the less direct^ but in its application the more 
extensive mode, is the business of the present work. 

To give existence to good arguments was the object 
in that instance : to provide for the exposure of bad 
ones is the object in the present instance — to provide 
for the exposure of their real nature, and thence for 
the destruction of their pernicious force. 
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Sophistry is a hydra of which, if all the necks could 
be exposed, the force would be destroyed. In thk 
work they have been diligently looked out for, and in 
the course of it the principal and most active of them 
have been brought to view. 

Section V. 

DIVISION OR CLASSIFICATION OF FALLACIES. 

So numerous are the instruments of persuasion which 
in the character of fallacies the present work will bring 
to view, that, for enabling the mind to obtain any tole- 
rably satisfactory command over it, a set of divisions 
deduced from some source or other appeared to be 
altogether indispensable. 

To frame these divisions with perfect logical accu- 
racy will be an undertaking of no small difficulty ; an 
undertaking requiring more time than either the author 
or editor has been able to bestow upon it. 

An imperfect classification, however, being prefer- 
able to no classification at all, the author had adopted 
one principle of division from the situation of the ut- 
terers of fallacies, especially from the utterers in the 
British Houses of Parliament : — fallacies of the mj, — 
fallacies of the ouU^ — tithtr^side fallacies. 

A principle of subdivision he found in the quarter 
to^which the fallacy in question applied itself, iri the 
-i^rsons on whom it was designed to operate ; the af- 
fections^ \h^ judgement, and the imagination. 

To the several clusters of fallacies marked out by 
tliis subdivision, a Latin affix, expressive of the faculty 
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or affecbQU aimed at, was given ; not surely foi; osten- 
Uti^, for of the very humblest sort would such osten- 
tad98^J)e, but fov prominence^ for impressiveness, and 
theni;^ for clearness ; arguments 1. ad verecundiam : 
2. c£d super st It ionem: 3. ad amicitiam: a>d rnetum : 
5. ad odium : 6. ad invidentiam : 7- ad quietem : 
8. ad socordiam : 9- ad superbiam : iO. ad judicium : 
\\. ad imaginationem. 

In the same manner, Locke has employed Latin de- 
nominations to distinguish four kinds of argument : ad 
verecundiam, ad ignorantiam^ ad hominem^ad judicium. 

Mr. Dumont, who some few years since published 
in French a translation, or rather 3. redaction^ of a con- 
siderable portion of the present work, divided the fal- 
lacies into three classes, according to the particular 
or special object to which the fallacies of each class 
appeared more immediately applicable. Some he 
supposed destined to repress discussion altogether; 
others to postpone it; others to perplex, when discus- 
sion could no longer be avoided. The first class he 
called fallacies of authoriti/y the second fallacies of 
delay, and the third fallacies of confusion : he has 
alsa added to the name of each fallacy the Latin affix 
which points out the faculty or affection to which it 
is chiefly addressed. 

The present editor has preferred this arrangement 
to that purshed by the author^ and with some little 
variation he has adopted it in this volume. 

In addition to the supposed immediate object Of a 
given class of fallacies, he has considered the subject 



matttr of each individual fallacy, with a view to the 
comprehending in one class all such fallacies as more 
nearly resemble each other in the nature of their sub- 
ject matter : and the classes he has arranged in ihe 
order in which the enemies of improvement may be 
supposed to resort to them according to the emergency 
of the moment. 

First, fallacies of authority (including laudatory 
personalities); the subject matter of which is authority 
in various shapes, and the immediate object, to repress^ 
on the ground of the weight of such authority, all e.v- 
erci^e of the reasoning faculty. 

Secondly, fallacies of danger (including vituperative 
personalities) ; the subject matter of which is the sug- 
gestion of danger in various shapes, and the object, to 
repress altogether, on the ground of such danger, the 
discussion proposed to be entered on. 

Thirdly, fallacies of delay; the subject matter of which 
is an assigning of reasons for delay in various shapes, 
and the object, to postpone such discussion, with a view 
of eluding it altogether. 

Fourthly, fallacies of confusion; the subject matter 
of which consists chiefly of vague and indefinite gene- 
ralities, while the object is to produce, when discussion 
can no longer be avoided, such confusion in the minds 
of the hearers as to incapacitate them for forming a 
correct judgement on the question proposed for deli- 
beration. 

In the arrangement thus made, imperfections will 
be found, the removal of which, should the removal 
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of them be practicable and at the same time worth 
the trouble, 'tnu.st be left to some experter hand. The 
classes themselves are not in every instance sufficiently 
distinct from each other; the articles ranged under 
them respectively not appertaining with a degree of 
propriety sufficiently exclusive to the heads under 
which they are placed. Still, imperfect as it is, the 
arrangement will, it is hoped, be found by the reflect- 
ing reader not altogether without its use. 


Section VI. 

NOMENCLATUltE OF POLITICAL FALLACIES, 

BetM^een the business of classification and that of 
nomenclature, the connexion is most intimate. To 
the work of classification no expression can be given 
but by means of nomenclature : no name otlier than 
w'hat in the language of grammarians is called a proper 
name, no name more extensive in its application than 
is the name ,of an individual, can be applied, but a 
class is marked out, and, as far as the w^ork of the 
mind is creation, created. 

Still, however, the two operations remain not the 
less distinguishable : for of the class marked out, a 
description may be given of any length and degree of 
complication ; the description given may be such as 
to occupy entire sentences in any number. But a 
name properly so called consists either of no more 
than one word, and that one a noun substantive, or at 
most of no more than a substantive with its adjunct : 
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or, if of words more than one, they must be in such 
sort linked together as to form in conjunction no more 
than a sort of compound word, occupying the place of 
a noun substantive in the composition of a sentence. 

Without prodigious circumlocution and inconve- 
nience, a class of objects, however well marked out by 
descript^n, cannot be designated, unless we substitute 
for the words constituting the description, a word, 
or very small cluster of words, so connected as to 
constitute a name. In this case nomenclature is to 
description what, in algebraical operation, the sub- 
stitution of a single letter of the alphabet for a line 
of any length composed of numerical figures or letters 
of the alphabet, or both together, is to the continu- 
ing and repeating at each step the complicated mat- 
ter of that same line. 

The class being marked out whether by description 
or denomination, an operation that will remain to be 
performed is, if no name be as yet given to it, the find- 
ing for it and giving to it a name : if a name has been 
given toil, the silting in judgement on such name, for 
the purpose of determining whether it presents as ade- 
quate a conception of the object as can be wished, or 
whether some other may not be devised by which that 
conception may be presented in a manner more ade- 
cuate. 

d 

Blessed be he for evermore, in whatsoever robe ar- 
rayed, to whose creative genius we are indebted fnr 
the first conception of those too short-lived vehicles, 
by which, as in a nutshell, intimation is conveyed to 
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us of the rasential character of those awful volumes* 
which at the touch of the sceptre become the rules of 
our conduct, and the arbiters of our destiny : — “ The 
Ahen Act,” “The Turnpike Act,” “The Middlesex 
Waterworks Bill,” &c. &c. ! 

How advantageous a substitute in some cases, how 
useful an additainent in all cases, would they not 
make to those authoritative masses of words called 
titles, by which so large a proportion of sound and so 
small a proportion of instruction are at so large an ex- 
pense ef attention granted to us ; “ An Act to explain 
and amend an Act entitled An Act to explain and 
amend,” &c. &c. ! 

In two, three, four, or at the outside half a dozen 
words, information without pretension is given, which 
frequently when pretended is not given, but confusion 
and darkness given instead of it, in twice, thrice, four 
times, or half a dozen times es many lines. 

Rouleaus of commodious and significative appella- 
tives, are thus issued day by day throughout the session 
from an invisible though not an unlicensed mint; but no 
sooner has the last newspaper that appeared the last day 
of the session made its way to the most distant of its 
stages, than all this learning, all this circulating medium, 
is completely lost to the world and buried in obli- 
vion as a French assignat. 

So many yearly strings of words, not one of which 
is to be found in the works of Dryden, with whom 
the art of coining words fit to be used became num- 
bered among the lost arts, and the art of giving birth 
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to new ideas among the prohibited ones ! So many 
words, not one of which would have found toleration 
from the orthodoxy of Charles Fox ! 

Let the workshop of invention be shut up for ever, 
rather than that the tympanum of taste should be grated 
by a new sound ! Rigorous^ decree ! more rigorous if 
obedience or execution kept pace with design, than even 
the continent-blockading and commerce- crushing de- 
crees proclaimed by Buonaparte. 

So necessary is it that, when a thing is talked of, 
there should be a name to call it by ; so conducive, 
not to say necessary, to the prevalence of reason, of 
common sense, and moral honesty, that instruments 
of deception should be talked of, and well talked of, 
and talked out of fashion, — in a word talked down, — 
that, without any other license than the old one 
granted by Horace, and which, notwithstanding the 
acknowledged goodness of the authority, men are so 
strangely backward to make use of, — the author had, 
under the spur of necessity, struck out for each of 
these instruments of deception a separate barbarism, 
such as the tools which he had at command would 
enable him to produce : the objections, however, of 
a class of readers, who, under the denomination of 
mm of- taste, attach much more importance to the 
manner than to the matter of a composition, have in- 
duced the editor to suppress for the present some of 
these characteristic appellations, and to substitute for 
them a less expressive periphrasis. 
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Section VII. 

CONTRAST BETWEEN THE PRESENT WORK AND 

Hamilton's “parliamentary logic.” 

Of this work, the general conception bad been 
formed, and in the composition of it some little pro- 
gress made, when the advertisements brought under 
tlM|!;author’s notice the posthumous work intituled 
Parliamentary Logic^ by the late William Gerard 
Hamilton,” distinguished from so many other Hamil- 
tons by the name of Single-speech Hamilton. 

Of finding the need of a work such as the present, 
superseded in any considerable degree by that of the 
right honourable orator, the author had neither hope 
nor apprehension : but his surprise was not inconsider- 
able on finding scarcely in any part of the two works 
any the smallest degree of coincidence. 

In respect of practical views and objects, it would 
not indeed be true to say that between the one and 
the other there exists not any relation ; for there exists 
a pretty close one, namely, the relation of contrariety. 

When, under the title of “ Directions to Servants,"' 
Swift presented to view a collection of such various 
fouUs as servants, of different descriptions, had been 
found or supposed by him liable to fall into, his ob- 
ject (it need scarce be said), if he had any serious ob- 
ject beyond that -of making his readers laugh, was, 
not that compliance, but that non-cpmpliance, with 
the directions so humorously ddivered, should be the 
practical result. 
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Taking that work of Swift’s for his pattern, and 
wliat seemed the serious object of it, for his guidance, 
the author of this work occasionally found in the 
form of a direction for the framing of a fallacy, what 
seemed the most convenient vehicle for conveying a 
conception of its nature : as in some instances, for 
conveying a conception of the nature of the figure 
he is occupied in "the description of, a mathemati- 
cian begins with giving an indication of the mode in 
which it may be framed, or, as the phrase is, ge- 
nerated. 

On these occasions much pains will be neces- 
sary to satisfy the reader that the object of any 
instructions which may here be found for the com- 
position of a fallacy, has been, not to promote, but as 
far as possible to prevent the use of it : to prevent 
the use of it, or at any rate to deprive it of its 
effect. 

Such, if Gerard Hamilton is to be believed, w'as 
not the object w^ith Gerard Hamilton : his book is a 
sort of school, in which the means of advocating w'hat 
is a good cause, and the means of advocating what 
is a bad cause, are brought to view with equal 
frankness, and inculcated with equal solicitude for 
success ; in a word, that which Machiavel has beert 
supposed sometimes to aim at, Gerard Hamilton 
as often as it occurs to him does not only aim at, 
but aim at without disguise. Whether on this ob- 
servation any such imputation as that of calumny 
is justly chargeable, the samples given in the course 

c 
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of this work will put the reader in a condition to 
judge. 

Sketched out by himself and finished by his editor 
and panegyrist®, the political character of Gerard 
Hamilton may be comprised in a few words ; he was 
determined to join with a party; he was as ready to 
side with one party as another; and whatever party 
he sided with, as ready to say. any one thing as any 
Other in support of it. Independently of party, and 
personal profit to be made from party, right and wrong, 
good and evil, were in his eyes matters of indifference. 
But having •onsccrated hii^eelf to party, viz. the party, 
whatever it was, from whi^ the most was to be got, 
— that party being, of whatever materials composed, 
the party of the ins , — that party standing constantly 
pledged for the protection of abuse in every shape, 

“ Extract from the preface to Hamilton’s work : — 

“ He indeed considered politics as a kind of game, of whicM^the 
stake or prize was the administration of the country. Hence he thought 
that those who conceived that one party were possessed of greater abi- 
lity than their opponents, and were therefore fitter to fill the first offices 
in the state, might with great propriety adopt such measures (consistent 
widi the Constitution) as should tend to bring their friends into the 
administration of af&irs, or to support them when invested with such 
power, without weighing in golden scales the particular parliamentary 
questions which should be brought forward for this purpose ; as on 
the other hand, they who had formed a higher estimate of the opposite 
party might with equal propriety adopt a similar conduct, and shape 
various questions for the purpose of showing the imbecility of those in 
power, and substituting ,an abler ministry, or one that they considered 
abler, in their room ; looking on such occasions rather to tlie object of 
each motion than to the question itself. And in support of these po- 
sitions, which; however short they may be of theoretical perfection, do 
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and in so far as good consists in the extirpation of 
abuse, for the opposing and keeping out every thing 
that is good, — hence it was to the opposing of whatso- 
ever is good in honest eyes, tliat his powers, such as 
they were, were bent and pushed with peculiar energy. 

One thing only he recognised as being malum in se, 
as a thing being to be opposed at any rate, and at any 
price, even on any such extraordinary supposition as 
that of its being brought fonvard by the party with 
which, at the time beiifg, it was his lot to side. This 
was, parliamentary reform. 

In the course of his forty years labour in the ser- 
vice of the people, one thing he did that was good ; 
one thing to wit, that in the account of his panegyrist 
is set down on that side: — 


not perhaps very widely differ (says Mr. Malone) from the actual state 
of things, he used to observe that, if any one would carefully examine 
aU the questions which have beeu agitated in Parliament from the time 
of the Revolution, he would be surprised to find could be point- 

ed out in which an honest man might not conscientiously have voted 
on either side, however, by the force of rhetorical aggravation and the 
fervour of the dities, they may have been represented to be of such 
high importance, that the very existence of the state depended on the 
fesult of the deliberation. 

Some questions, indeed, he acknowledged to be of a vital nature, of 
such magnitude, and so intimately connected with the safety and wel- 
fare of the whole community, that no inducement or friendly dispo- 
Bition to any party ought to have the smallest weight iif the decision. 
One of these in his opinion was the proposition for a parliamentary re- 
form, or in other Wbrds for the new modelling the constitution of par- 
liament j a measure which he considered of such moment, and of so 
dangerous a tendency, that he once said to a friend now living, that he 
would sooner suffer his right hand to be cut off than vote for it.'' 

C 2 
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One use of government (in eyes such as his the 
principal use) is to enable men who have shares in it to 
employ public money in payment for private service : — 
Within the view of Gerard Hamilton there lived a 
man whose talents and turn of mind qualihed him for 
appearing with peculiar success in the character of an 
amusing companion in every good house. In this cha- 
racter he for a length of time appeared in the house of 
Gerard Hamilton ; finding' him an Irishman, Hamil- 
ton got an Irish pension of SO'O/. a year created for 
him, and sent him back to Ireland : the man being in 
Dublin, and constituting in virtue of his office a part 
of the lord lieutenant’s family, he appeared in the same 
character and with equal success in the house of the 
lord lieutenant'. 


• Yet, such was the warmth of his friend’s feelings, and with such 
constant pleasure did he reflect on the many happy days which they 
had spent together, that he not only inUhe flrst place obtained for him 
a permanent provision on the establishment of Ireland but in addi- 
tion to this proof of his regard and esteem, he never ceased, without 
any kind of solicitation, to watch over his interest with the most lively 
solicitude ; constantlj applying in person on his behalf to every new 
lord lieutenant, if he were acquainted with him; or if that were not 
the case, contriving by some circuitous means to procure Mr. Jephson's 
re-appointraent to the office originally conferred on him by Lord Town- 
shend : and by these means chiefly he was condnued for a long series 
of years under twelve successive governors of Ireland in the same sta- 
tion, which bad always before been cbnsidered a temporary office.” — 
Pari. Log.^. 

• 

• Note by editor Malone : — “ A pension of 30o/. a year, which the 
Duke of Rutland during his government, from personal regard and a 
high admiration of Mr. Jephson’s talents, increased to 600/. per annum 
for the joint lives of himself and Mrs. Jephson. He survived our author 
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His Grace gave permanence lo the sinecure, and 
doubled the salary of it. Here was liberality upon li- 
berality — here was virtue upon virtue. It is by such 
things that merit is displayed ; it is for such things 
that taxes are imposed ; it is for affording matter and 
exercise for such virtues ; it is for affording rewards 
for si|ch merit, that the people of every country, in so 
far as any good use is made of them, are made. 

To a man in whose eyes public virtue appeared in 
this only shape, no wonder that parliamentary reform 
should be odious ; — of parliamentary reform, the effect 
of which, and, in eyes of a different complexion, one 
main use would be, the drying up the source of all 
such virtues. 

Here, in regard to the matter of fact, there are two 
representations given of the same subject : represen- 
tations perfectly concurrent in all points with one an- 
other, though from very different quarters, and begin- 
ning as well as ending with very different views, and 
leading to opposite conclusions. 

Parliament a sort of gaming-house ; members on 
the two sides of each house the players ; the property 
of the people, such portion of it as on any pretence 
may be found capaUe of being extracted from them, 
the stakes played for. Insincerity in all its shapes, 
disingenuousness, lying, hypocrisy, fallacy, ^the instru- 


but a few years, dying at his house at Black Rock, near Dublin, of a 
paralytic disorder, May 31, 1803, in his sixty-seventh year." 

Note . — That not content with editing, and, in this way, recommend- 
ing in the lump these principles of his friend and countryman, Malone 
takes up particular aphorisms, and applies his mind to the elucidation 
of them. This may be seen exemplified in Aphorisms 243, 249. 
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ments employed by the players on both sides for ob- 
taining advantages in the game : on each occasion, — in 
respect of the side on which he ranks himself, — what 
course will be most for the advantage of the universal 
interest, — a question never looked at, never taken into 
account : on which side is the prospect of personal ad- 
vantage in its several shapes, — this the only question 
really taken into consideration : according to the an- 
swer given to this question in his own mind, a man 
takes the one or the other of the two sides : the side 
of those in office, if there be room or near prospect 
of room for him ; the side of those by whom office 
is but in expectancy, if the future contingent presents 
a more encouraging prospect than the immediately 
present. 

To all these distinguished persons, to the self-ap- 
pointed professor and teacher of political profligacy, 
to his admiring editor, to their common and sympa- 
thizing friend % the bigotry-ridden preacher of hollow 
and common-place morality, parliamentary reform we 
see in an equal degree, and that an extreme one, an 
object of abhorrence. How should it be otherwise ? 
By parliamentary reforni, the prey, the perpetually re- 
nascent prey, the fruit and object of the game, would 
have been snatched out of their hands. Official pay 
in no case jnore than what is sufficient for the security 
of adequate service,-— no sinecures, no pensions, for 
hiring flatterers and pampering parasites : — no plunder- 
ing in any shape or for any purpose ; — amidst the cries 
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of No tlieory ! no theory ! the example of America a 
lesson, the practice of America transferred to Britain. 

The notion of the general predominance of se^-re- 
garding over social interest has been held up as a 
weakness incident to the situation of those whose con- 
verse has been more with books than men. fie it so : 
look then to those teachers, those men of practical 
wisdom, whose converse has been with men at least 
as much as with books : look in particular to this 
right honourable, who in the house of commons had 
doubled the twenty years lucubration necessary for 
law, ivho had served almost six apprenticeships, who 
in tliat office had served out five complete clerkships : 
what says he ? Self-regarding interest predominant 
over social interest ? Self regard predominant ? no : 
but self-regard sole occupant : the universal interest, 
howsoever talked of, never so much as thought of; 
right and wrong, objects of avowed indifference. 

Of the self-written Memoirs of fiubb Dodington 
how much was said in their day ! of Gerard Hamil- 
ton’s Parliamentary Logic, how little ! The reason is 
not unobvious: Dodington was all anecdote; Hamil- 
ton was all theory. What Hamilton endeavoured to 
teach with Malone and Johnson for his bag-bearers, 
Dodington was seen to practise. 

Nor is the veil of decorum cast off any where from 
his practice. In Hamilton’s book for the' first time 
has profligacy been seen stark naked. In the reign 
of Charles the Second, Sir Charles Sedley and others 
were indicted for exposing themselves in a balcony in 
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a state of perfect nudity. In Gerard Hamilton may 
be seen the Sir Charles Sedley of political morality. 
Sed||gr might have stood in his balcony till he was 
frozen, and nobody the better, nobody much the worse ; 
but Hamilton's self-exposure is most instructive. 

Of parliamentary reform were a man to say that it 
is good because Gerard Hamilton was averse to it, he 
would fall into the use of one of those fallacies against 
the influence of which it is one of the objects of the 
ensuing work to raise a barrier ; 

This however may be said, and said without fallacy, 
viz. that it is the influence exercised by such men, and 
the use to which such their influence is put by them, 
that constitutes no small part of the political disease, 
which has produced the demand for parliamentary 
reform in the character of a remedy. 

To such men it is as natural and necessary that 
parliamentary reform should be odious, as that Botany 
Bay or the Hulks should be odious to thieves and 
robbers. 

Above all o^er species of business, the one which 
Gerard Hanailtoii was most apprehensive of his pupils 
not being sufficiently constant in the practice of, is 
misrepresentaition. Under the name of action, thrice 
was gesticulation spoken of as the first accomplish- 
ment of his profession by the Athenian orator ; 

By Gerard Hamilton, in a collection of aphorisms, 
553 in number, in about 40 vice is recommended 
without disguise; twelve times is misrepresentation, 
i. e. premeditated falsehood with or without a mask. 
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recommended in the several forms of which it pre- 
sented itself to him as susceptible : viz. in the way of 
false addition three times, in the way of false substi- 
tution twice, and in the way of omission seven times. 

He was fearful of deceiving the only persons he 
meant not to deceive (viz. the pupils to whom he was 
teaching the art of deceiving others), had he fallen 
into any such omission, as that of omitting in the 
teaching of this lesson any instruction or example that 
might contribute to render them perfect in it. 

Of a good cause as such, of every cause that is en- 
titled to the appellation of a good cause, it is the cha- 
racteristic property that it does not stand in need,— of 
a bad cause, of every cause that is justly designated 
by the appellation of a bad cause, it is the character- 
istic property that it does stand in need of assistance 
of this kind. Not merely indiSerence as between good 
and bad, but predilection for what is bad is therefore 
the cast of mind betrayed or rather displayed byde- 
rard Hamilton. For the praise of intelligence and 
active talent, that is, for so much of it as constitutes 
the difference between what is to be earned by the 
advocation of good causes only,. and that which is to 
be earned by the advocation of bad causes likewise, 
— of bad causes in- preference to good ones, — for this 
species and degree of praise it is, that Gerard Hamil- 
ton Was content to forgo the merit of probity, of sin- 
cerity as a branch of probity, and take to himself the 
substance as well as the shape and colour of the op- 
posite vice. 
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This is tlie work which, having been fairly written 
out by tbp author % and thence by the editor, presumed 
to bftve been intended for the press, had been “ shown 
by him to his friend Dr. Johnson.” This is the work 
which this same Dr. Johnson, if the editor is to be 
believed, “ considered a very curious and masterly 
performance.” This is the work in which that pom- 


® Extract from the preface to Hamilton's work: — 

“ But in the treatise on Parliamentary Logic we have the fruit and 
result of the experience nf one, who was by no means unconversant 
with law, and had himself sat in Parliament for more than forty years ; 
who in the commencement of his political career burst forth like a 
meteor, and for a while obscured his contemporaries by the splendour 
of his eloquence ; who was a most ourioua observer of the characteris- 
tic merits and defects of the distinguished speakers of his time : and 
who, though after his first effort he seldom engaged in public debate, 
devoted almost all his leisure and thoughts, during the long period 
above "mentioned^ to the examination and discussion of all the princi- 
pal questions agitated in Parliament, and of tl;ie several topics and 
modes of reasoning by which they were either supported qr opposed. 

Hence the rules and precepts here accumulated, which are equally 
adapted to the use of the pleader and orator : nothing vague, or loose, 
or, general is delivered ; and the must minute particularities and 
artful turns of debate are noticed with admirable acuteness, subtilty 
and precision. The Work, therfefore, is filled with practical axioms, 
and parliamentaxy and forensic wisdom, and cannot but be of perpe- 
tual use to all those persons who may have occasion to use their dis- 
cursive talents within or without the doors of the House of Commons, 
in conversation at the Bar, or in Parliani^t. 

“ This Tract was fairly written out by iSbe author, and therefore may 
be, presumed ft) have been intended by him for the press. He had 
shown it to his friend Dr. Johnson, who considered it a very curious 
and masterly performance.” 


For ** nothings ^ read “ the grmtest part,*' J. B. 
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pous preacher of melancholy moralities saw, if the 
editor is to be believed, nothing to “ object to,” but 
“ the too great conciseness and refinement of some 
parts of it,” and the occasion it gave to “ a wisA that 
some of the precepts had been more opened and ex- 

So far as concerns sincerity and candour in debate, 
the two friends indeed, even to judge of them from 
the evidence transmitted to us by their respective pa- 
negyrists, seem to have been worthy to smell at the 
same nosegay : and an “ expansion and enlargement,” 
composed by the hand that suggested it, would beyond 
doubt have been, a ‘‘very curious and masterly,” as 
well as amusing addition to this “ very curious and 
masterly performance ” 

Two months before his death, when, if he himself 
is to be believed, ambition had in such a degree been 
extinguished in him by age and infirmities, that after 
near forty years of experience a seat in Parliament 
was become an object of indifference to him % — four 
years after he had been visited by a fit of the palsy**, — 
he was visited by a fit of virtue, and in the paroxysm 
of that fit hazarded an experiment, the object of which 
was to try whether, in a then approaching parliament, 
a seat might not be obtained without a complete sa- 
crifice of independence. The experiment was not 
successful. From some lord, whose name decorum 
has suppressed, he was, as his letter to his lordship 



* page 26 . 


** page 14. 
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testified, on the point of receiving ” a seat ; and the 
dbject of this letter was to learn whether, along with 
tbti’Seat, “ the power of thinking for himself ” might 
be included in the grant ; the question being accom- 
panied with a request that, in case of the negative, 
some other nominee, might be the objeot of his lord- 
ship’s “ confidence.” * 

The request was inadmissible, and the confidence . 
found some other object. 

It is in the hope of substituting men to puppets, 
and tbe will of the people to the will of noble lords, 
puppets themselves to ministers or secret advisers, 
tiiat parliamentary reform has of late become once 
more an object of general desire : but parliamentary 
reform was that sort of thing which “he would sooner,” 
he said, “ suffer his band to be cutoff than vote for“ 
whether it was before or after tbe experiment that 
this magnanimity was displayed/^ the editor has not 
informed us. 

The prestmt which tiie world received in the publi- 
cation of tliis work may on several a6counts be justly 
termed a valuable one. a Tbe only cause of regret is, 
that the editor- should, by the unqualified approbation 
utd admiration bestowed upon it, have made the prin- 
dples of the work as it were his own. 

•True it is, that where instruction is given, showing 
how miscfiief may be done or aimed at, whether it 
shall serve as a {wecept or a prohibition, depends in 


• page xxxvii. 
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the upshot, upon the person on whom it operates with 
effect : 

Many a dehortation that not only h&s the effect of 
an exhortation, but was designed to have that effect ; 

Instructions how to administer poisons with suc- 
cess, may on the other hand have the effect of enabling 
a person who takes them up with an opposite view, to 
secure himself the more effectually against the attack 
of poisons ; 

But by the manner in which he writes, by the ac- 
cessory ideas presented by the words in. which the in- 
struction is conveyed, there can seldom be much dif-r 
hculty in comprehending in the delivery-of his instruc- 
tions whether the writer wishes that the suggestions 
conveyed by them should be embraced or rejected: 

If occasionally there can be room for doubt in this 
respect, at any rate no room can there be for any in 
the case of Gerard Hamilton. As little can there be 
in the case of his editor and panegyrist; Qui miki dis- 
cipulus puer es,cvpis atquedoceri, Hue ades, hc£c ani- 
mo concipe dicta tiw : The object or end in view is, 
on occasion of a debate in Parliament, — in a supreme 
legislative assembly, — how to^n your point, whatever 
it be. The means indicated as conducive to that end 
are sometimes fair ones, sometimes foul ones ; and be 
they fair or foul, they are throughout delivered with 
the sadie tone of seriousness and composui^. 

Come unto me all ye who have a point to gain, and 
I will show you how : bad or good, so as it be not par- 
liamentary reform, to me it is matter of indifference. 
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Here then, whatever be the influence of aulhority, 
authority in general, and that of the writer in parti- 
cular, it is in the propagation of insincerity (of insin- 
cerity to be employed in the service it is most fit for, 
and in which it finds its richest reward,) that through- 
out the whole course of work, and under the name 
of Gerard Hamilton, not to speak of his editor and 
panegyrist, such authority exerts itself. 

*^To secure their children from falling into the vice 
of drunkenness, it was the policy we are told of Spar- 
tan fathers to exhibit their slaves in a state of inebria- 
tion, that the contempt might be felt to which a man 
stands exposed when the intellectual part of his frame 
has been thrown into the disordered state to which it 
is apt by this means to be reduced. An English father, 
if be has any regard for the morals of his son, and in 
particular for that vital part in which sincerity is con- 
cerned; will perhaps no where else find so instructive 
an example as Gerard Hamilton has rendered himself 
by this book ; in that mirror may be seen to what a 
state of corruption the moral part of man’s frame is 
capable of being reduced ; to what a state of degra- 
dation, in the present state of parliamentary morality, 
a man is capable of sinking even when sober, and 
without any help from wine ; and with what delibe- 
rate zeal he may himself exert his powers in the en- 
deavour to propagate the infection in other minds. 



PART THE FIRST. 


FALLACIES OF AUTHORITY, 

The subject of which is Authority in various shapes^ 
and the object^ to repress all exercise of the reason- 
ing faculty. 

With reference to any measures having for their 
object the greatest happiness of the greatest number^ 
the course pursued by the adversaries of such measures 
has commonly been, in the firstinstance, to endeavour 
to repress altogether* the exercise of the reasoning fa- 
culty, by adducing authority in various shapes as con- 
clusive upon the subject of the measure proposed. 

But before any clear- view can be given of the de- 
ception liable to be produced by the abuse of the spe- 
cies of argument here in question, it will be necessary 
to bring to view the distinction between the proper 
and the improper use of it. 

In the ensuing analysis of Authority, one distinction 
ought to be borne in mind; — it is the distinction be- 
tween what may be termed a question of opinion^ or 
quid faciendum ; and what may be termed a question 
of fact^ or quid factum. Since it will i?equfnt]y hap- 
pen, that whilst the authority of a person in respect 
to a question of fact is entitled to more or less regard, 
it is not so entitled in respect of a question of opinion. 
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FALLACIES OF.AUTIiORITV. 


[Ch. 1. 


CHAPTER I. 

Sect. 1 . Analysis of Authority. 

Sect. 2. Appeal to Authority, in what cases fallacious. 

I. What on any given occasion is the legitimate 
weight or influence of authority regard being had to 
the different circumstances in which a person, the 
supposed declaration of whose opinion constitutes the 
authority in question, was placed at the time of the 
delivery of such declaration ? 

1st. Upon the degree of relative and adequate in- 
telligence. on the part of the person whose opinion or 
supposed opinion conititutes the authority in question, 
— say of the persona cujus, 2dly; Upon the degree of 
relative probity on the part of that same person, 
3dly, Upon the nearness or remoteness of the relation 
bet^^xeen the immediate subject of such his opinion and 
the question in hand, 4thly, Upon the fidelity of the 
BKdiumjiAhrough which such supposed opinion has 
he^itf«n||nittBd (including correctness and complete' 
aes8)^<''»<ll|^ such circumstances, the legitimately per- 
authority thus, constituted, seems 
the sources in which any defi- 
tHency ih aspect of such persuasive force is to be 
looJcBdfor. ji- 

ul^^ahncyW . attention, i. e. intensity and steadi- 
ness attention with reference to the influencing cir- 
cunastances on which the opinion in order to be cor- 
rect, required to be grounded.; deficiency in respect 
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of opportunity or matter of information, with reference 
to the individual question in hand ; distance in point 
of time from the scene of the proposed measure ; 
distance in point of place ; — such again are the sources 
in w'hich, the situation of the person in question being 
given, any deficiency in respect of relative and ade- 
quate intelligence is, it seems, to be looked for. 

It is in the character of a cause of deficiency in re- 
lative and adequate information, that distance in point 
of time operates as a cause of deficiency in respect of 
relative and adequate intelligence, and so in regard to 
distance in point of place. ' 

As to relative probity, any deficiency referable to 
this head will be occasioned by the exposure of the 
persona cujus to the action of sinister interest : con- 
cerning which see Part 5, Chapter 2. — Causes of the 
utterance of these fallacies. 

The most ordinary and conspicuous deficiency in 
the article of relative probity, is that of sincerity: the 
improbity consisting in the opposition or discrepancy 
between the opinion^x pressed and the opinion really 
entertained. 

But as not only declaration of opinion, but opinion 
itself, is exposed to the action of sinister interest, in 
50 far as this is the case, the deficiency is occasioned 
in two ways ; by the action of the sinister interest 
either the relevant means and materials are k^ept out of 
the mind, or, if this be not found practicable, the atten- 
tion is kept from fixing upon them with the degree of 


D 
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intensity proportioned to their legitimately persuasive 
forces 

As to the mass of information received by any per- 
son in relation to a given subject, the correctness and 
completeness of such’information, and thence the pro- 
bability of correctness ■ on the part of the opinion 
grounded on it, will be in the joint ratio of the suffi- 
ciency of tlie means of collecting such information, and 
the strength of the motives by which he was urged to 
the employment of those means. 

On both these accounts taken together, at the top 
of the scale of trustworthiness stands that mass of 
authority which is constituted by what may be termed 
sckntijic or professional opinion : that is, opinion en- 
tertained in relation to the subject in question by a 
person who, by special means and motives attached 
to a particular situation in life, may with reason be 
considered as possessed of such means of ensuring the 
correctness of his opinion as cannot reasonably be ex- 
pected to have place on die part of a person not so 
circumstanced. * 

As to the special motives in question, they will in 
evei 7 oase be found to consist of good or evil : profit 
for instance, or loss, presenting themselves as even- 
tually likely to befall the person in question ; profit 
or other good in case of the correctness of his opi- 
nion ; loss or other evil in the event of its incorrect- 
ness. 

In proportion to the force with which a man’s will 
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is operated upon by the nrotives in question, is the 
degree of attention employed in looking out for the 
means of information, and the use made of them in 
the way of reflection towards the formation of his 
opinion. 

Thus in the case of every occupation which a man 
engages in with a view to profit, the hope of gaining 
his livelihood, and the fear of not gaining it, are the 
motives by which he is urged to apply his attention to 
the collection of whatsoever information may contri- 
bute to the correctness of the several opinions which 
lie may have occasion to form, respecting the most 
advantageous method of carrying on the several ope- 
rations, by which such profit may be obtained. 

1 . The legitimately persuasive force of professional 
authority, being taken as the highest term in the scale, 
the following may be noticed as expressive of so many 
other species of authority, occupying so many inferior 
degrees in the same scale : 

2. Authority derived from power. The greater 
the quantity of powlr a man has, no matter in what 
shape, the nearer the authority of his opinion comes 
to professional authority, in respect of the facility of 
obtaining the means conducive to correctness of de- 
cision. 

3. Authority derived from opulence. Opulence 
— being an instrument of power, and, to a consider- 
able extent, applicable in a direct way to many or 
most of,the purposes to which power is applicable, — 
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seems to stand next after power in the scale of instru- 
ments of facility as above. 

4, Authority derived from reputation, considered 
ns among the efficient causes of respect. By reputa- 
tion, understand, on this occasion, general reputation, 
not special and relative reputation, which w'ould rank 
the species of authority under the head of professional 
authority as above. 

Note, that of all these four species of authority it 
is only in the case of the first that the presumable ad- 
vantage, which is the efficient cause of its legitimately 
persuasive force, extends to the article of motives as 
well as means. By having the motives that tend to 
correctness of information, the professional man has 
the means likewise ; since it is to the force of the mo- 
tives under the stimulus of which he acts that he is 
indebted for whatever means he acquires. It is from 
his having the motives that it foUows that he has the 
means. 

But in those other cases, whatsoever be the means 
which a man's situation places within bis reach, it 
follows not that he has the motives , — that he is ac- 
tually under the impulse of any motive sufficient to 
the full action of that desire and that energy by 
which alone he can be in an adequate degree put in 
possession of the means. 

On the contrary, in proportion as in the scale of 
power the man in question rises above the ordinary' 
level, in that same proportion, in respect of,motives 
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for exertion (be the line of action what it may), he is 
apt to sink below the same level : because the greater 
the quantum of the share of the general mass of ob- 
jects of desire that a man is already in possession of, 
the greater is the amount of that portion of his desires 
which is already in a state of saturation, and conse- 
quently the less the amount of that portion which, re- 
maining unsatiated, is left free to operate upon his 
mind in the character of a motive. 

Under Oriental despotism, the person at whose 
command the means of information exist in a larger 
proportion than they do in the instance of any other 
person whatever, is the despot ; but necessary motives 
being wanting, no use is made by him of these means, 
and the general result is a state of almost infantine 
imbecility and ignorance. 

Such in kind, varying only in degree, is the case 
with every hand in which power is lodged, unincum- 
bered with obligation ; or, in other words, with sense 
of eventual danger. 

In England the king, the peer,* the opulent borough- 
holding or county-holding country gentleman, should, 
on the above principle, present an instance of the sort 
of double scale in question, in which, while means de- 
crease, motives rise. 

But so long as he takes any part at ali^in public 
aflFairs, the sense of that weak kind of eventual respon- 
sibility to which, notwithstanding the prevailing habits 
oP idolatry, the monarch, as such, stands at all times 
exposed, suffices to keep his intellectual faculties at a 
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point more or less above tbe point of utter ignorance ; 
whereas, short of provable idiotism, there is no degree 
of imbecility that in either of those two other situa- 
tions can suffice to render it matter of danger or in- 
eonvenience to the possessor, either to leave alto- 
gether unexercised the power annexed to such situa- 
rion, or, without the smallest regard for the public 
welfare, to exercise it in whatever manner may be 
most agreeable or convenient to himself. 

All this while, it is only on the supposition of per- 
fect relative probity, viz. of that branch of probity that 
consists of sincerity, as well as absence of all such 
sources of delusion as to the person in question are 
liable to produce the effects of insincerity, — in a word, 
it is only on the supposition of the absence of exposure 
to the action of any sinister interest, operating in such 
direction as to tend to produce either erroneous opi- 
nion or misrepresentation of a man’s opinion on the sub- 
ject in question, that, in so far as it depends on the in- 
formation necessary to correctness of opinion, the title 
of a man’s authority to regard bears any proportion 
either to motives or to means of information as above. 

On the contrary, if either immediately, or through 
the medium of the will, a mans understanding be ex- 
posed to the dominion of sinister interest, the more 
Complete-ftS well as correct the mass of relative in- 
formation is which he possesses, the more completely 
destitute of all title to regard, i. e. to confidence, un- 
less it be in the opposite direction, wjll the authority, 
or pretended or real opinion, be. 
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Hence it is that on the question, What is the system 
of remuneration best adapted to the purpose of ob- 
taining the highest degree of official aptitude through- 
out the whole field of official service ? — the authority 
of any person who here*or elSfewhere, now or formerly, 
was in possession or expectation of any such situation 
os that of minister of state, so far from being greater 
than that of an average man, is not equal to 0, but in 
the mathematical sense negative, or so muchbelow 0 : 
i. e. so far as it affords a reason for looking upon the 
opposite opinion as the right and true one. 

So again as to this question — What, in so far as 
concerns cognoscibility, or economy and expedition 
in procedure, the state of the law ought to ba ? — in the 
instance of any person who here or elsewhere, recently 
or formerly, but more particularly in this country, was 
in possession or expectation of any situation, profes- 
sional or official, the profitableness of which, in the 
shape of pecuniary emolument, or in any other shape 
(such as power, reputation, ease, and occasionally 
vengeance), depended upon the incognoscibility, the 
expensiveness, the dilatoriness, the vexatiousness of 
the system of judicial procedure, ^the weight of the 
authority, — the strength of its title to credit on the 
part of those understandings to which the force of it 
is applied, — ^is not merely equal to 0, but in the mathe- 
matical sense negative, or so much below 0. 

iJote, that where, as above, the weight or probative 
force of the authority in question is spoken of as being 
not positive but negative (bei^ rendered so by sinister 
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interest), what is taken for granted is, that the direc- 
tion in which the authority is offered is the same as 
that in which the sinister interest acts ; for if, the di- 
rection in which the sinister interest acts lying one 
way, the direction in %hich* the opinion acts lies 
the other way, in such case the title of the opinion 
to credit on the part of the understandings to which 
it is proposed, so far from being destroyed or weakened, 
is much increased, because the grounds for correctness 
of opinion, the motives and the means which in that 
case lead to correctness being more completely within 
the reach of, and according to probability present to, 
the minds of this class of men, the forces that tend to 
promote aberration having by this supposition spent 
themselves in vain, the chance for correctness is there- 
by greater. 

Accordant with this, and surely enough accordant 
with experience and common sense, is one of the few 
rational rules that as yet have received admittance 
among the technically established rules of evidence. 
In a man's own favour his own testimony is the weakest, 
— in his disfavour, the strongest, evidence. 

It is on this account that, wherever a man is in a 
superior degree furnished as above with means of, 
and motives for, obtaining relevant information, the 
stronger the force of the sinister interest under the 
action of Which his opinion is delivered, the stronger 
is bis title to attention. In the way of direct ^d 
relevant argument applying to the question in hand 
in a direct and specific ^ay, if the question be suscep- 
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tible of any such arguments, in proportion to the effi- 
ciency of the motives and means he has for the acqui- 
sition of such relevant information is the probability 
of his bringing such inforcpation to view. If, then, 
instead of bringing to view ahy such relevant informa- 
tion, or by Way of supplement and support to such 
relevant information (when weak and insufficient), the 
arguments which he brings to view are of the irrelevant 
sort, the addition of such bad arguments affords a sort 
of circumstantial evidance, and that of no mean de- 
gree of probative force, of the inability of the side thus 
advocated to furnish qny good ones. 

Closeness of the relation between the immediate 
subject in hand and the subject of the supposed opi- 
nion of which the authority is composed, has been 
mentioned as the third circumstance necessary to be 
considered in estimating the credit due to authority : 
— of this, it is evident enough, there cannot be any 
common and generally applicable measure. It is that 
sort of quantity of the amount of which a judgment 
can only be pronounced in each individual case. 

As to the fourth, — fidelity of the medium through 
which the opinion constitutive of the authority in ques- 
tion has been, or is supposed to have been, transmitted, 
— it is only pro memoria that this topic is herd brought 
to view in the list of the circumstances from which 
the legitimately persuasive force of an o|)inion con- 
stitutive of authority is liable to experience decrease : 
of its admission into this list the propriety is, on the 
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bare oiention^as manifest as it is in the power of rea- 
soning to make it. In this respect the rule and mea- 
sure as well as c^use of sudi decrease stand exactly 
on the same ground as Uie rule with respect to any 
other evidence ; authority being to the purpose in 
question neither more nor less than an article of cir- 
cumstantial evidence. 

The need for the legitimately persuasive force of 
authority, i. e. probability of comparatively superior 
information on the one hand, is in the inverse ratio of 
information on the part of the person on whom it is 
designed to operate, on the other. The less the de- 
gree in which each man is qualified to form a judg- 
ment on any subject on the ground of specific and re- 
levant information, — on the ground of direct evidence, 
— the more cogent the necessity he is under of trusting, 
with a degree of confidence more or less implicit, to 
that species of circumstantial evidence : and in pro- 
portion to the number of the persons who possess, 
each within himself, the means of forming an opi- 
nion on any given subject on the ground of such 
direct evidence, the greater the number of the per- 
sons to whom it ought to be matter of shame to 
frame and prondunce their respective decision, on no 
better ground than that of such inconclusive and ne- 
cdisarily fallacious evidence. 

Of the truth of this observation, men belonging to 
the several classes, whose situation in the community 
has given to them in conjunction, with efficient power. 
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a separate and sinister interest opposite to that of the 
community in general, have seldom failed to be in a 
sufficient degree percipient. 

In this perception, in the instance of theTraternity 
of lawyers, may be seen one cause, though not the 
only one, of the anxiety betrayed, and pains taken, to 
keep the rule of action in a state of as complete in- 
cognoscibility as possible on the part of those whose 
conduct is professed to be directed by it, and whose 
fate is in fact disposed of by it. 

In this same perception, in the instance of the 
clergy of old times in the Romish church, may be 
seen in like manner the cause, or at least one cause, 
of the pains taken to keep in the same state of incog- 
noscibility the acknowledged rule of action in matters 
of sacred and supernatural law. 

In this Same jjerception, rn the instance of the En- 
glish clergy of times posterior to those of the Romish 
church, — in this same perception, — may be seen one 
cause of the exertions made by so large a proportion 
of the governing classes of that hierarchy to keep back 
and if possible render abortive the system of invention, 
which has for its object the giving to the exercise of 
the art of reading the highest degree of universality 
possible. 

To return. Be the subject matter what it may, to 

, V 

the account of fallacies cannot be placed any mention 
made of an opinion to such or such an effect, as having 
been delivered or intimated by such or such a person 
by name, when the sole object of the reference is to 
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point out a place where relevant arguments adduced 
on a given occasion may be found in a more complete 
or perspicuous state than they are on the occasion on 
which they are adduced. 

In the case thus supposed there is no irrelevancy. 
The arguments referred to are^ by the supposition, 
relevant ones ; such as, if the person by whom they 
have been presented to view were altogether unknown, 
would not lose any thing of their weight : the opinion 
is not presented as constitutive of authority, as carry- 
ing any weight of itself, and independently of the con- 
siderations which he has brought to view. 

Neither is there any fallacy in making reference to 
the opinion of this or that fjtofessional person, in a 
cag^ to such a degree professional or scientific, with 
relation to the hearers or readers, that the forming a 
coirect judgment on such relevant and specific argu- 
ments as belong to it, is beyond their competence. In 
matters touching medical science, chemistry, astro- 
nomy, the mechanical arts, the various branches of 
the art of war, &c., no other course could be pursued. 

Sect. 2. Appeal to authority, in what cases fallacious *. 

The case in which reference to authority is open to 
the imputation of fallacy, is where, in the course of a 
debate touching a subject lying in such sort within 


• An unquestionable maxim ” (it is said) is this : — Reason s^nd 
not authority should determine the judgement said } and by whom ? 
even by a bishop; and by what bishop? even Bishop Warburton : and 
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the comprehension of the debaters, that argument 
bearing the closest relation to it would be perfectly 
within the sphere of their comprehension, — authoi'ity 
(a sort of argument in the case here in question not 
relevant) is employed in the place of such relevant 
arguments as might have been adduced on one side, 
or, in opposition to irrelevant ones, adduced on the 
other side. 

But the case in which the practice oi^adducing au- 
thority in the character of an argument is in the highest 
degree exposed to the imputation of fallacy, is, where 
the situation of the debaters being such that the form- 
ing a correct conception of, and judgment on, such 
relevant argum*ents as the subject admits is not beyond 
their competency, the opinion^ real or supposed, of any 
person who, from his professiiti or other particular 
situation, derives an interest opposite to that of the 
public, is adduced in the character of an argument, in 
lieu of such relevant arguments as the question ought 
to furnish, (In an appendix to this chapter will be 
given examples of persons whose declared opinions, 
on a question of legislation, are in a peculiar degree 
liable to be tinged with falsity by the action of sinister 
interest.) 

He who, on a question concerning the propriety of 
any law or established practice with reference to the 
time being, refers to authority as decisive cff the ques- 


this not in one work only, but in two. The above words are from his 
Div. Legat, 2, 302 ; and in his Alliance, fee. is a passage to the same 
effect ; here then we have authority against authority. 
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ticwiy assumes the truth of one or other of two posi- 
tions ; vjz. fliaJ: the prineiple of utility, i. e. that the 
greatest bappioeas of the greatest number, is not at the 
time in question the proper standard for judging of the 
merits of the question, or^ that the practice of other 
and former times, or the opinion of other persons, 
ought to be^ regarded in all cases as conclusive evi- 
dence of the nature and tendency of the practice : — 
conclusive evidence, superseding the necessity and 
propriety of any recourse to reason or present expe- 
rience. 

In the first case, being really an enemy to the com- 
munity, that he should be esteemed as such by all to 
whom the happiness of the community is an object of 
regard, is nO more than right and reasonable, no more 
than what, if men actdfi consistently, would uniformly 
take place. 

In the other case, what he does, is, virtually to ac- 
knowledge himself not to possess any powers of rea- 
soning which he himself can venture to think it safe 
to trust to : incapable of forming for himself any 
judgment by which he looks upon it as safe to be 
determined, he betakes himself for safety to some 
other man, or set of men, of whom he knows little or 
nothing, except that they lived so many years ago ; 
that the period of their existence was by so much an- 
terior to Itis own time ; by so much antftrior, and 
consequently possessing for its guidance so much the 
less experience. 

But when a man gives this account of himself,^ 
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when he represents his own mind as labouring under 
this kind and degree of imbecility, — what can be more 
reasonable than that he should be taken at his word? 
that he should be considered as a person labouring 
under a general and incurable imbecility, from whom 
nothing relevant can reasonably be expected ? 

He who, in place of reasoning, deduced (if the sub- 
ject be of a practical nature) from the consideration 
of the end in view, employs authority, makes no se- 
cret of the opinion he entertains of his hearers or his 
readers ; he assumes that t^ose to whom he addresses 
himself are incapable, each of them, of forming a 
judgment of their own. If they submit to this insult, 
may it not be presurned^that they acknowledge the 
justice of it ? 

Of imbecility, at any rate of Self-conscious and self- 
avowed imbecility, proportionable humility ought na- 
turally to be the result ; 

On the contrary, so far from humility, — of this spe- 
cies of idolatry, — of this worshipping of dead men’s 
bones, all the passions the most opposite to humility, 
— pride, anger, obstinacy, and overbearingness, — are 
the frequent, not to say the constant accompaniments. 

With the utmost strength of mind that can be dis- 
played in the field of reasoning, no reasonable man 
ever manifests so much heal^ assumes so much, or 
exhibits himself disposed to bear so little, as these 
men, whose title to regard and notice is thus given 
up by themselves. 

Whence this inconsistency? Whence this violence? 
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From this alone, that having some abuse to defend, 
some abuse in which they have an interest and a profit, 
and finding it on the ground of present public interest 
indefensible, they fly for refuge to the only sort of ar- 
gument, in which so much as the pretension of being 
sincere in error can find countenance. 

By authority, support, the strength of which is pro- 
portioned to the number of the persons joining in it, 
is given to systems of opinions, at once absurd and 
pernicious — to the religion of Buddh, of Brama, of 
Foh, of Mahomet. 

♦ 

And hence it may be inferred that the probative 
force of authority is not increased by the number of 
those who may have profes^d a given opinion, unless 
indeed it could be proved that each individual of the 
multitudes w’ho professed the opinion, possessed in 
the highest degree the means and motives for ensuring 
its correctness. Even in such a case it would not 
warrant the substitution of the authority for such di- 
rect evidence and arguments as any case in debate 
might be able to supply, supposing the debaters capa- 
ble of comprehending such direct evidence and argu- 
ments; but that, in ordinary cases, no such circum- 
stantial evidence should possess any such legitimately 
probative force as to w^arrant the addition, much less 
the substitution of it, t(i that sort of information which 
belongs tcT direct evidence, will, it is supposed, be 
rendered sufficiently apparent by the following consi- 
derations ; * 

1. If in theory any the minutest degree of force 
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were ascribed to the elementary monade of the body 
of authority thus composed, and this theory were fol- 
lowed up in practice, the consequence would be, the 
utter subversion of the existing state of things: — as 
for example,— If distance in point of tim^ were not 
sufficient to destroy the probative force of such autho- 
rity, the Catholic religion would in England be to be 
restored to the exclusive dominion it possessed and 
exercised for so many centuries : the Toleration laws 
would be to be repealed, and persecution to the length 
of extirpation would be to be substituted to whatever 
liberty in conduct and discourse is enjoyed at present; 
— and in this way, after the abolished religion had 
thus been triumphantly restored, an inexorable door 
would be shut against every imaginable change in it, 
and thence against every imaginable reform or im- 
provement in it, through all future ages : 

2. If distance in point of place were not understood 
to have the same effect, some other religion than the 
Cliristian, — the religion of Mahomet for example, or 
the way of thinking in matters of religion, prevalent in 
China, — would have to be substituted by law to the 
Christian religion. 

In authority, defence, such as it is, has been found 
for every imperfection, for every abuse, for every the 
most pernicious and most execrable abomination that 
the most corrupt system of government has 5ver hus- 
banded in its bosom : — 

And here may be seen the mischief necessarily at- 

£ 
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tached to the course of him whose footsteps are regu- 
lated hy the huger of this blind guide. 

What is more, from hence may inferences be de- 
duced— nor those ill-grounded ones — respecting the 
probity ^ improbity, the sincerity or insincerity, of 
him who, standing in a public situation, blushes not 
to look to this blind guide, to the exclusion of, or in 
preference to, reason — the only guide that does not 
begin with shutting his own eyes, for the purpose of 
closing the eyes of his followers. • 

As the world grows older, if at the same time it 
grows wiser, (which it will do unless the period shall 
have arrived at which experience, the mother of wis- 
dom, shall have become barren,) the influence of au- 
thority will in each situation, and particularly in Par- 
liament, become less and less. 

Take any part of the field of moral science, private 
morality, constitutional law, private law, — go back a 
few centuries, and you will find argument consisting 
of reference to authority, not exclusively, but in as 
large a proportion as possible. As experience has 
increased^ authority has been gradually set aside, and 
reasoning, drawn from facts and guided by reference 
to the end in view, true or false, has taken its place. 

Of the enormous mass of Roman law heaped up in 
tha school of Justinian,— a mass, the perusal of which 
would employ several lives occupied by nothing else, 
— materials of this description constitute by far the 
^^eater part, A. throws out at random some loose 
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thought : B., catching it up, tells you what A. thinks 
— at least, what A. said : C. tells you what has been 
said by A. and B; ; and thus like an avalanche the 
mass rolls on. 

Happily it is only in matters of law and religion 
that endeavours are made, by the favour shown and 
currency given to this fallacy, to limit and debilitate 
the exercise of the right of private inquiry in as great 
a degree as possible, though at this time of day the 
exercise of this essential right can no longer be sup- 
pressed in a complete and direct way by legal punish- 
ment. 

In mechanics, in astronomy, in mathematics, in 
the new-born science of chemistry, — no one has at this 
time of day either effrontery or folly enough to avow, 
or so much ns to insinuate, that the most desirable 
state of these branches of useful knowledge, the most 
rational and eligible course, is to substitute decision 
on the ground of authority, to decision on the ground 
of direct and specific evidence. 

In every branch of physical art and science, the 
folly of this substitution or preference is matter of 
demonstration, — is matter of intuition, and as such is 
universally acknowledged. In the moral branch of 
science, religion not excluded, the folly of the like 
receipt for correctness of opinion would noj^ be ^ess 
universally recognised, if the wealth, the ea^, and the 
dignity attached to and supported by the maintenance 
of the opposite opinion, did not so steadily resist such 
recognition, 

£ 2 
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Causes of the employment and prevalence of this fal- 
lacy. 

It is obvious that tliis fallacy, in all its branches, is 
so frequently resorted to by those who are interested 
in the support of abuses, or of institutions pernicious 
to the great body of the people, with the intention ot 
suppressing all exercise of reason- A foolish or un- 
tenable proposition resting on its own support, or the 
mere credit of the utterer, could not fail speedily to 
encounter detection and exposure; — the same proposi- 
tion extracted from a page of Blackstone, or from the 
page or mouth of any other person to whom the idle 
and unthinking are in the habit of unconditionally sur- 
rendering their understandings, shall disarm all oppo- 
sition. 

• Blind obsequiousness, ignorance, idleness, irrespon- 
sibility, anticonstitutional dependence, anticonstitu- 
tional independence, are the causes which enable this 
fallacy to maintain such an ascendancy in the govern- 
ing assemblies of tlie British empire. 

First, In this situation one man is on each occasion 
ready to borrow an opinion of another, because througl) 
ignorance and imbecility he feels himself unable, or 
through want of solicitude unwilling, to form one for 
himself ; and he is thus ignorant, if natural talent does 
not fail him, because he is so idle. Knowledge, espe- 
cially in so wdde and extensive a field, requires study; 
— ^study, labour of mind bestowed with more or less 
energy, for a greater or less length of time. 
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But, Secondly, In a situation for which the strongest 
talents would not be more than adequate, there is fre- 
quently a failure of natural talent ; because, in so many 
instances admission to that situation depends either on 
the person admitted, or on others to whom, whether 
he has or has not the requisite talents is a matter of 
indifference, that no degree of intellectual deficiency, 
short of palpable idiocy, can have the effect of ex- 
cluding a man from occupying it. 

Thirdly, The sense of responsibility is in the instance 
of a large proportion of the members wanting altoge- 
ther ; because in so small a proportion are they at 
any time in any degree of dependence on the people 
whose fate is in their hands, and because in the in- 
stance of the few who are in any degree so dependent, 
the efficient cause and consequently the feeling of such 
dependence endures during so small a proportion of 
the time for which they enjoy their situations : be- 
cause also, while so few are dependent on those on 
whom they ought to be dependent, so many are de- 
pendent on those who ought to be dependent on them, 
— those servants of the crown, on whose conduct they 
are commissioned by their constituents to act as 
judges. What share of knowledge, intelligence and 
natural talent is in the house, is thus divided between 
those who are, and their rivals who hope to be, ser- 
vants of the crown, The consequence is, That, those 
excepted in whom knowledge, intelligence and talent 
are worse than useless, the house is composed of men 
the furniture of whose minds is made up of discordant 
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prejudices, of which on each occasion they follow that 
by which th6 interest or passion of the moment is 
most promoted. 

Then, with regard to responsibility, so happily have 
matters been managed by the house, — a seat there is 
not less clear of obligation than a seat in the opera 
house : in both, a man takes his seat, then only when 
he cannot find more amusement elsewhere ; for both, 
the qualifications are the same, — a ticket begged or 
bought : in neither a man charged with any ob- 
ligation, other than the negative one of not being a 
nuisance to the company ; in both, the length as well as 
number of attendances depends on the amusement a 
man finds, except, in the case of the house, as regards 
the members dependent on the crown. True it is, 
that a self-called independent member is not necessa- 
rily ij^orant and weak : if by accident a man pos- 
sessed of knowledge and intelligence is placed in the 
house, bis seat will not deprive him of his acquife- 
ments : all therefore that is meant isi, only, that igno- 
rance does not disqualify, not that knowledge does. 
Of the crown and its creatures it is the interest that 
tius ignorance be as thick as possible. Why ? Because 
the thicker the ignorance, the more completely is the 
furniture of men’s minds made up of those interest- 
begotten prejudices, which render them blindly obse- 
quious to all those who with power in their hands 
standi up to take the lead. 

But the emperor of Morocco is not more irrespon- 
sible, and therefore more likely to be ignorant and 
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prone to be deceived by the fallacy of authority, thaft 
a member of the British Parliament : — the emperor 
of Morocco’s power is clear of obligation ; so is the 
member’s : — the emperor’s power, it is true, is an in- 
teger, and the member’s but a fraction of it ; but no 
ignorance prevents a man from becoming or continu- 
ing emperor of Morocco, nor from becoming or con- 
tinuing a member; — the emperor’s title is derived 
from birth ; so is that of many a member : — to enjoy 
his despotism, no fraud, insincerity, hypocrisy or jar- 
gon is necessary to the emperor ; much of all to the 
member ; — by ascending and maintaining his throne, 
no principle is violated by the emperor ; by the mem- 
ber, if a borough-holder, many are violated on his 
taking and retaining his seat : — ^^by being a despot, the 
emperor is not an impostor; the member is .—the 
emperor pretends not to be a trustee, agent, deputy, 
delegate, representative ; lying is not among the ac- 
companiments of his tyranny and insolence ; the 
member does pretend all this, and (if a borough- 
holder) lies. — A trust-holder? yes; but a trust-breaker; 
— an agent ^ yes ; but for himself : — a representative 
of the people? yes; but so as Mr. Kemble is of Mac- 
beth : — a deputy ? yes ; because it has not been in 
their power to depute, to delegate any body else ; — 
deputy, — delegate, — neither title he assumes but for 
argument, and when he cannot help it ; deputation 
being- matter of fact, the word presents an act with 
all its circumstances, viz. fewness of the electors, their 
want of freedom, &c. ; representation is a more con- 
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venient word, the acts, &c. are kept out of sight by. it ; 
— It is a mere fiction, the offspring of lawyer -craft, and 
any one person or thing may be represented by any 
other. By canvass with colours, a man is represent- 
ed; by a king, the whole people; by an ambassador, 
the king, and thus the people. 

Remedy against the influence of this fallacy. 

For banishing ignorance, for substituting to it a 
constantly com[>etent measure of useful, appropriate 
and general instruction, the proper, the necessary, the 
only means lie not deep beneath the surface. 

The sources of instruction being supposed at com- 
mand, and the quantity of natural talent given, the 
quantity of information obtained will in every case be 
as the quantity of mental labour employed in th6 col- 
lection of it — the quantity of mental labour, as the 
aggregate strength of the motives by which a man is 
excited to labour. 

In the existing order of things, there is, compara- 
tively speaking, no instruction obtained, because no 
labour is bestowed, — no labour is bestowed, because 
none of th^motives by which men are excited to la- 
bour are applied in this direction. 

The situation being by the supposition an object of 
desire, if the case were such that, without labour em- 
ployed in obtaining instruction, there would be no 
chfince of obtaining the situation, or but an inferior 
chance, while in case of labour so employed there 
would be a certainty or a superior chance, — here, in- 
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struction would have its motives, — here, labour applied 
to the attainment of instruction, — here, consequently, 
instruction itself would have its probably efficient cause. 

The quality, i. e. the relative applicability of the 
mass of information obtained, is an object not to be 
overlooked. 

The goodness of the quality will , depend on the 
liberty enjoyed in respect of the choice. By prohi- 
bitions, with penalties attached to the delivery of al- 
leged information relative to a subject in question, or 
any part of it, the quality of the w’hole mass is im- 
paired, and an implied certificate is given of the truth 
and utility of whatsoever portion is thus endeavoured 
to be suppressed. 

APPENDIX. 

Examples of descriptions of persons whose declared 
opinions upon a question of legislation are peculiarly 
liable to he tinged with falsity by the action of 
sinister interest. 

] . Lawyers ; oppositeiiess of their interest to the 
. universal interest. 

The opinions of lawyers in a questioff of legislation, 
particularly of such lawyers as are or have been prac- 
tising advocates, are peculiarly liable to be tinged with 
falsity by the operation of sinister interest. To the 
interest of the community at large, that of every afl- 
vocate is in a state of such direct and constant oppo- 
sition (especially in civil matters), that the above 
assertion requires an apology to redeem it trom the 
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apprarance of triflii>g : the apology consists in the ex- 
tensively prevailing propensity to overlook and turn 
asktefrom a fact so entitled to notice. It is the people’s 
interest that delay, vexation and expense df procedure 
should be as small as possible : — it is the advocate’s 
that they should be as great as possible : viz. expense 
in so far as his profit is proportioned to it ; factitious 
vexation and delay, in so far as inseparable from the 
profit-yielding part of the expense. As to uncertainty 
in the law, it is the peoples interest that each man’s 
security against wrong should be as complete as pos- 
sible; that all his rights should be known to him; that 
all acts, which in the case of his doing them will be 
treated as offences, may be known to him as such, to- 
gether with their eventual punishment, that he may 
avoid committing them, and that others may, in as few 
instances as possible, suffer either from the wrong or 
from the expensive and vexatious remedy. Hence it 
is their interest, that as to all these matters the rule of 
action, in so far a^t applies to each man, should at 
all times be not only discoverable, but actually present 
to his mind. Such knowledge, which it is every man’s 
interest to po^as to the greatest, it is the lawyer’s 
interest that he possess it to the narrowest extent pos- 
sible. It is every man’s interest to keep out of law- 
yers’ bands as much as possible ; it is the lawyer’s in- 
terest to get him in as often, and keep him in as long, 
as posable : thence that any written expression of the 
words necessary to keep non-lawyers out of his hand 
may as long as po(ssible be prevented from coming into 
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existence, and wbeu in existence as long as possible 
kept from being present to his mind, and when pre- 
sented from staying there It is the lawyer’s interest, 
therefore, that people should continually suffer for the 
non-observance o^f laws, which, so far from having re- 
ceived efficient promulgation, have never yet found 
any authoritative expression in words. This is the 
perfection of oppression : yet, propose that access to 
knowledge of the laws be afforded by means of a code, 
lawyers, one and all, will join in declaring it impos- 
sible. To any effect, as occasion occurs, a judge will 
forge a rule of law : to that same effect, in any deter- 
minate form of words, propose to make a law, that 
same judge will declare it impossible. It is the judge’s 
interest that on every occasion his declared opinion 
be taken for the standard of right and wrong; that 
whatever he declares right or wrong be universally re- 
ceived as such, how contrary soever such declaration 
be to truth and utility, or to his own declaration at 
other times hence, that within tl^ whole field of 
laWj men’s opinions of right and wrong should he as 
contradictory, unsettled, and thence as obsequious to 
him as possible : in particular, that the sdme conduct 

* A considerable proportion of wha,t U termed the Common law of 
England is in this oral and unwritten state. The cases in which it 
has been clothed with words, that is, in whith it has hee^^framed and 
pronounced, are tn be found in the variou.s collections of reported de- 
cision^. These decisions, not having the sanction of a law passed hy 
the legislature, are confirmed or overruled at pleasure by the existing 
judges ; so that, except in matters of the most common and daily oc- 
currence, they afford no rule of action at all. 
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which to others would occasion shame and punish- 
ment, should to him and his occasion honour and re- 
ward : that on condition of telling a lie, it should be 
in his power to do what he pleases, the injustice and 
falsehood being regarded with complacency and re- 
verence ; that as often as by falsehood, money or ad- 
vantage in any other shape can be produced to him, 
it should be regarded as proper for him to employ re- 
ward or punishment, or both, for the procurement of 
such falsehood. Consistently with men’s abstaining 
from violences, by which the person and property of 
him and his would be alarmingly endangered, it is his 
interest that intellectual as well as moral depravation 
should be as intense and extensive as possible ; That 
transgressions cognizable by lym should be as nume- 
rous as possible ; That injuries and other trans- 
gressions committed by him should be reverenced as 
acts of virtue ; That the suffering produced by such 
injurie.s should be placed, not to his account, but 
to the immutably nature of things, or to the wrong- 
doer, who, but for encouragement from him, wouldjiot 
have become such. fSs professional and personal in- 
terest being thus advil'se to that of the public, from 
a lawyer’s declaration that the tendency of a proposed 
law relative to procedure, &c. is pernicious, the con- 
trary inference may not unreasonably be drawn. From 
those h^its of misrepresenting their own opinion 
(f. ei.'Of insincerity), which are almost peculiar to this 
in comparison with other classes, one presumption is, 
that he does not entertain the opinion thus declared ; 
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— another, that if he he haa been deceived into 
it by sinister interest and the authority of co-pro- 
fessional men, in like manner deceivers or deceived : 
in other words, it is the result of interest-begotten pre- 
judice. In the case of ei'ery other body of men, it is 
generally expected that their conduct and language will 
be for the most part directed by their own interest^ that 
is, by their own view of it. In the case of the lawyer, 
the ground of this persuasion, so far from being weaker, 
is stronger than in any other case. His evidence being 
thus interested evidence^ according to his own rules his 
declaration of opinion on the subject here pointed out 
would not be so much as hearable. It is true, were 
those rules consistently observed, judicature would be 
useless, and society dissolved : accordingly they are 
not so observed, but observed or broken pretty much 
at pleasure ; but they are not the less among the num- 
ber of those rules, the excellence and inviolability of 
which the lawyer is never tired of trumpeting. But 
on any point, such as those in question, nothing could 
be more unreasonable, nothing more inconsistent with 
what has been said above, than to refuse him a hear- 
ing. On every such point, his habits and experience 
afford him facilities not possessed by any one else for 
finding relevant and specific arguments, when the na- 
ture of the case aftbrds any ; but the surer he is of 
being able to find such arguments, if aiiy^uch are to 
be found, the stronger the reason for treating his naked 
declaration of opinion as unworthy of all regard ; ac- 
companied by specific arguments, it is useless ; desti- 
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tute of thetn, it aaiounts io a virtual confession of 
their non-existence. 

So matters stand on thequestion whatou^A^ to be law. 

On the question what the law is., so long as the rule of 
action is kept in the state of common, alias unwritten, 
alias imaginary law, authority, though next to nothing, 
is every thing. The question is, what on a given oc- 
casion A. (the judge) is likely to thinK: wait till your 
fortune has been spent in the inquiry, and you will 
know ; but, forasmuch as it is naturally a man’s wish 
to be able to give a guess what the result will even- 
tually be, before he has spent his fortune, in the 
view if possible to avoid spending his fortune and get- 
ting nothing in return for it, he applies through the 
medium' of B. (an attorney) for an opinion to C. (a 
counsel), who, considering what D. (a former judge) 
has, on a subject supposed to be more or less analo- 
gous to the one in question, said or been supposed to 
say, deduces therefore his guess as to what, when the 
time comes, Judge A., he thinks, will say, and gives it 
you. A shorter way would be to put the question at 
once to A. ; but, for obvious reasons, this is not per- 
mitted. 

On many cases, again, as well-grounded a guess 
might be had of an astrologer for hve shillings, as of a 
counsel for twice or thrice as many guineas, but that 
the Inwyer tonsiders the astrologer as a smuggler, and 
puts him down. 

But PaiOkwood’s opinion on the goodness of his own 
rosors wcsatd he a safer guide for judging of their good- 
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ness, than a judge's opinion on the goodness of a pro- 
posed law ; it is Packwood's interest that his razors 
be as good as possible ; — the judge s, that the law be 
as bad, yet thought to be as good, as possible. It 
would not be the judge’s interest that his commodity 
should be thus bad, if, as in the case of Packwood, the 
customer had other shops to go to ; but in this case, 
even when there are two shops to go to, the shops 
being in confederacy, the commodity is equally bad in 
both ; and the worse the commodity, the better it is 
said to be. In the case of the judge’s commodity, no 
experience suffices to undeceive men; the bad quality 
of it is referred to any cause but the true one. 

Examples. Churchmen; oppositeness of their interest 
to the universal interest. 

In the lawyer’s case it has been shown that on the 
question, what on such or such a point ought to be 
law, to refer to a lawyer’s opinion given without or 
against specific reasons, is a fallacy ; its tendency, in 
proportion to the regard paid to it, deceptions ; — the 
cause of this deceptious tendency, sinister interest, to 
the action of which all advocates and (being made 
from advocates) all judges stand exposed. To the 
churchman’s case the same reasoning applies : as, in 
the lawyer’s mse the objection does not arise on the 
question, what law %s^ but what ought to he law, — so 
in the churchman’s case it does not arise as to what 
in matters of religion is law, but as to what in those 
matters ought to be law. Oo a question not connected 
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with religion, reference to a churchman’s opinion as. 
such, a» authority, can scarcely be considered as a 
fallacy, such opinion not being likely to be considered 
as constitutive of authority. To understand how great 
would be the probability of deception, if on the ques- 
tion, what in matters of religion ought to be law, the 
unsupported opinion of a churchman were to be re- 
garded as authority, we must develop the nature and 
form of the sinister interest, by which any declaration 
of opinion from such a quarter is divested of all title 
to regard.^ The sources of a churchman’s sinister in- 
terest are as follows : — 

1 . On entering into the profession, as condition 
precedent to advantage from it in the shape of sub- 
sistence and all other shapes, he makes of necessity a 
solemn and recorded declaration of his belief in the 
truth of 39 articles, framed 262 years ago, the date 
of which, the ignorance and violence of the time con- 
sidered, should suffice to satisfy a reflecting mind of 
the impossibility of their being all of them really be- 
lieved by any person at present ; 

2. In this declaration is generally understood to be 
included an engagement or undertaking, in case of ori- 
ginal belief and subsequent change, never to declare, 
but, if questioned, to deny such change ; 

3. In the institution thus established, he beholds 
sbftmeand punishment attached to sincerity, rewardsin 
the largest quantity to absurdity and insincerity. Now 
the presumptions resulting from such an application of 
reward and punishment to engage men to declare as- 
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sent to given propositions are, 1st, That the proposi- 
tion is not beKevetf 'by the proposer ; 2nd, Thence, 
that it is not true ; 3rd, Thence, that it is not believed 
by the acceptor. It is impossible by reward or punish- 
ment to produce real and immediate belief : but the 
following effects may certainly be produced ; 1st, The 
abstaining from any declaration of disbelief; 2nd, De- 
claration of belief; 3rd, The turning aside from all 
considerations tending to produce disbelief ; 4th, The 
• looking out for, and fastening exclusive attention to, 
all considerations tending to produce belief, Authority 
especially, by which a sort; of vague and indistinct 
belief of the mosb absurd propositions has everywhere 
been produced. 

On no other part of the field of, knowledge are re- 
ward or punishment now-a-days considered as fit in- 
struments for the production of assent or dissent. A 
schoolmaster would not be looked upon as sane, who, 
instead of putting Euclid’s Demonstrations into the 
hands of his scholar, should, without the Demonstra- 
tions, put the Psopositions into his hand, and give him 
a guinea for signing a paper declarative of his belief in 
them, 01 ' lock him up for a couple of days without 
food on his refusal to sign it. And so in chemistry, 
mechanics, husbandry, astronomy, or'any other branch 
of knowledge. It is true, that in those parts of know- 
ledge in which assent and dissent are left fr0e, the im- 
portance of truth may be esteemed not so great as 
here, where it is thus influenced ; but the more im- 
portant the truth, the more flagrant the absurdity and 
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tyranny of employing, for the propagation of it, in- 
strumehts, the employment of which has a stronger 
tendency to propagate error than truth. 

4. For teaching such religious truths as men are 
allowed to teach, together with such religious error as 
they are thus foneed to teach, the churchman sees re- 
wards allotted in larger quantities than are allotted to 
the most useful services. Of much of the matter'of 
reward thus bestowed, the disposal is in the king’s 
hands, with the power of applying it, and motives for 
applying’it, to the purpose of parliamentary service, 
paying for habitual breach of. trust, and keeping in 
corrupt and secret dependence on his agents, those 
agents of the people whose duty it is to sit as judges 
over the agents of the king. In Ireland, of nine-tenths 
of those on pretence of instructing whom this vast mass 
of reward is extorted, it is known, that, being by con- 
science precluded from hearing, it is impossible that 
they should derive any benefit from such instruction. 

In Scotland, where Government reward is not em- 
ployed in giving support to it, Church-of-Englandism 
is reduced to next to hothmg. 

The opinions which, in this state of things, interest 
engages a churchman to support, arfr^lst, That re- 
ward to the highest exteat has no tendency to pro- 
mote insincerity, even where practicable, to an un- 
limited extent, and without chance of detection ; 2nd, 
Qr that money given in case of compliance, refused 
in esse of non-compliance, is not reward for com- 
pliance ; 3rd, Or that pUnishidbnt applied in case of 
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non-compliance, withheld in case of compliance, is not 
punishment; 4th, Or that insincerity is not vice but 
virtue, and as such ought to be promoted ; 5th, That 
it is not merely consistent with, but requisite to, good 
government to extort money from ppor and rich to 
be applied as reward for doing nothing, or for doing 
but a small part of that which is done by others for a 
small proportion of the same reward, and this on pre- 
tence of rendering service, which nine-tenths of the 
people refuse to receive. 

It is the interest of the persons thus engaged in a 
course of insincerity, that by the same means perse- 
verance in the same course should be universal and 
perpetual ; for suppose, in case of the reward being 
withheld, the number annually making the same de- 
claration should be reduced to half: this would be 
presumptive evidence of insincerity on the part of half 
of those who made it before. 

The more flagrant the absurdity, the stronger is 
each man’s interest in engaging as many as possible 
in joining with him in the profession of assent to it ; 
for the greater the number of such co-declarants, the 
greater the number of those of whose professions the 
elements of authority are composed ; and of those 
who stand precluded from casting on the rest the im- 
putation of insincerity. ^ 

The following, then, are the abuses in the defence 
of which all churchmen are enlisted : 1st. Perpetua- 
tion of immorality in tlje shape of insincerity ; 2. Of 
absurdity in subjects of the highest importance ; 
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3. Extortion inflicted on the many for the benefit of 
the few ; 4- Reward bestowed on idleness and inca- 
pacity to the exclusion of labour and ability ; 5. The 
matter of corruption applied to the purposes of cor- 
ruption in a constant stream ; 6, In one of these king- 
doms a vast majority of the people kept in degrada- 
tion avowedly for no other than the above purposes. 
But whoever is engaged by interest in the support of 
any one Government abuse, is engaged in the support ot 
all, each giving to the others his support in exchange. 

It being the characteristic of abuse to need and re- 
ceive support from fallacy, it is the interest of every 
man who derives profit from abuse in any shape to 
give the utmost currency to fallacy in every shape, 
viz. as well those which render more particular ser- 
vice to others’ abuses as those which render such ser- 
vice to his own. It being the interest of each person 
so situated to give the utmost support to abuse, and 
the utmost currency to fallacy in every shape, it is 
also his interest to give the utmost eflBciency to the 
system of education by which men are most effectually 
divested both of the power and will to detect and ex- 
pose fallacies, and thence to suppress every system of 
education in proportion as it has a contrary tendency: 
lastly, the stronger the interest by which a maq is 
urged to give currency to fallacy, and thus to propa- 
gate deception, the more likely is it that such will be 
hi^^ndeavour : the less fit, therefore, will his opinion 
be to serve in the character of authority, as a standard 
and model for the opinions of^others. 
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CHAPTER II. 

The xvisdom of our ancestors ■ or Chinese argument. 

Ad verecundiam. 

Sect. 1. Exposition. 

This argument consists in stating a supposed re- 
pugnancy between the proposed measure and the opi- 
nions of men by whom the country of those who are 
discussing the measure was inhabited in former times ; 
these opinions being collected either from the express 
wmrds of some writer living at the period of time in 
question, or from laws or institutions that were then 
in existence. 

Our wise ancestors — the wisdom of our ancestors — 
the wisdom of ages — venerable antiquity — xvisdom of 
old times — 

Such are the leading terms and phrases of propo- 
sitions the object of which is to cause the alleged 
repugnance to be regarcfed as a sufficient reason for 
the rejection of the proposed measure. 


Sect. 2. Exposure. 

This fallacy affords one of the most striking of the 
numerous instances in which, under the conciliatory 
influence of custom^ that is of prejudice^ opinions 
the most repugnant^ to one another are capable of 
maintaining their ground in the same intellect. 
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Tins fallacy, prevalent as it is in matters of law, is 
directly repugnant to a principle or maxim universally 
admitted in almost every other department of human 
intelligence, and which is the foundation of all useful 
knowledge and of all rational conduct. 

" Experience is the mother of wisdom,” is among 
the maxims handed down to the present and all future 
ages, by the wisdom, such as it has been, of past ages. 

No ! says this fallacy, the true mother of wisdom 
is, not experiOtce, but inexperience. 

An absurdity so glaring carries in itself its own re- 
futation ; and all that we can do is, to trace the 
causes which have contributed to give to this fallacy 
such an ascendancy in matters of legislation. 

Among the several branches of the fallacies of au- 
thority, the cause of delusion is more impressive in 
this than in any other. 

•1st, From inaccuracy of conception arises incor- 
rectness of expression ; from which expression, con- 
ception, being produced again, error, from having 
been a momentary cause, comes to be a permanent 
effect. 

In the very denomination commonly employed to 
signify the portion of time to which the fallacy refers, 
is virtually involved a false and deceptions proposition, 
which, from its being employed by every mouth, is at 
length, wilhont examination, received as true. 

What in common language is called old time, ought 
(with rrference to any period at which the fallacy in 
question is employed) to be called young or early time. 
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As between individual and individual livini^ at the 

D 

same time and in the same situation, he who is old, 
possesses^ as such, more experience than he who is 
young ; — as between generation and generation, the 
reverse of this is true, if, as in ordinary language, a 
preceding generation be, with reference to a succeed- 
ing generation, called old ; — the old or preceding ge- 
neration could not have had so much experience as 
the succeeding. With respect to such of the materials 
or sources of wisdom which have come under the cog- 
nisance of their own senses, the two are on a par ; — 
with respect to such of those materials and sources of 
wisdom as are derived from the reports of others, the 
later of the two possesses an indisputable advantage. 

In giving the name of old or elder to the earlier 
generation of the two, the misrepresentation is not 
less gross, nor the folly of it less incontestable, than 
if the name of old man or old woman were given^to 
the infant in its cradle. 

What then is the wisdom of the times called old ? 
Is it the wisdom of gray hairs? No. — It is the wis- 
dom of the cradle 

The learned and honourable gentlemen of Thibet 


* No one will deny that preceding ages have produced men emi- 
nently distinguished by benevolence and genius; it is to them that we 
owe in succession all the advances which have hitherto been made in 
the career of human improvement : but as their talents could only be 
developed in proportion to the state of knowledge at the period in which 
they lived, and could only have been called into action with a view to 
then-existing circumstances, it is absurd to rely on their authority, at 
a period and under a state of things altogether diiferent. 
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do homage to superior wisdom — superiority raised to 
the d^ee of divinity — m the person of an infant 
lying and squalling in his cradle. 

The learned and honourable gentlemen of West- 
minster set down as inlpostors the LAMAS of Thi- 
bet, and laugh at the folly of the deluded people 
on wholT) such imposture passes for sincerity and 
wisdom. 

But the worship paid at Thibet to the infant body 
of the present^lay, is, if not the exact counterpart, the 
type at least of the homage paid at Westminster 
to the infant minds of those who have lived in earlier 
ages. 

Sndly, Another cause of delusion which promotes 

n 

the employment of this fallacy, is the reigning pre- 
judice in favour of the dead ; — a prejudice which, 
in former times, contributed, more than any thing 
elte, to the practice of idolatry ; the dead were speedily 
elevated to the rank of divinities ; the superstitious 
invoked them, and ascribed a miraculous efficacy to 
their relics. 

This prejudice, when examined, will be seen to be 
no less indefensible than pernicious — no less perni- 
cious than indefensible. 

By propagating this misdhievous notion, and acting 
accordingly, the man of selfishness and malice obtains 
the praise of humanity and social virtue. With this 
jargon in his mouth, he is permitted to sacrifice the 
real interests of the living to the imaginary interests 
of the dead. Thus imposture, in this^hape, finds ’ 
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the folly or improbity of mankind a never-failing fund 
of encouragement and reward. 

De mortuis nil nisi bonum ; — with all its absurdity, 
the adage is but too frequently received as a leading 
principle of morals. Of two attacks, which is the 
more barbarous, on a man that does feel it, or on a 
man that does not ? On the man that does feel it, says 
the principle of utility : On the man that does not, 
says the principle of caprice and prejudice — the prin- 
ciple of sentimentalism — the principle in which ima- 
gination is the sole mover — the principle^ in and by 
whiqh feelings are disregarded as not worth notice. 

The same man who bepraises you when dead, would 
have plagued you without mercy when living. 

Thus as between Pitt and Fox. While both were 
living, the friends of each reckoned so many adversa- 
ries in the friends of the other. On the death of him 
who died first, his adversaries were converted ihto 
friends. At what price this friendship was paid for 
by the people is no secret ^ : see the Statute Book, see 
the debates of the time, and see Defence of Economy 
against Burke and Rose. 

The cause of this so extensively-prevalent and ex- 
tensively-pernicious propensity lies not very deep. 

A dead man has no rivals, — to nobody is he an ob- 
ject of envy, — in whosesoever way he may have stood 
when living, when dead he no longer stdnds in any 


* For the payment of Mr. Pitt’s creditors was voted 40 , 000 ^. of the 
public money : — to Mr. Fox’s widow, 1500 /. a year. 
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body’s way. If was a man of genius, those who 
denied him any merit during his life, even his very 
enemies, changing their tone all at onCe, assume an 
air of justice and kindness, which costs them nothing, 
and enables them, under pretence of respect for the 
dead, to gratify their malignity towards the living. 

Another class of persons habitually exalts the past 
for the express [lurpose of depressing and discouraging 
the present generation. 

It is characteristic of the same sort of persons, as 
well as of the same system of politics, to idolize, under 
the name of wisdom of our ancestors, the wisdom of 
untaught inexperienced generations, and to undervalue 
and cover with every expression of contempt that the 
language of pride can furnish, the supposed ignorance 
and folly of the great body of the people 

So long as they keep to vague generalities, — so long 
as the two objects of comparison are each of them 
taken in the lump, — wise ancestors in one lump, ig- 
norant and foolish mob of modern times in the other, 
— the weakness of the fallacy may escape detection. 
Let them but assign for the period of superior wisdom 
any determinate period whatsoever, not only will the 
groundlessness of the notion be apparent (class being 
compared with class in that period and the present 
one), but, unless the antecedent period be Compara- 
tively speaking a very modern one, so wide will be the 
disparity, and to such an amount in favour of modern 


* A “ Burdett mob/' for example. 
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times, that, in coo^paxison of the lowest class of the 
people in modern times (always supposing them pro- 
ficients in the art of reading, and their prohciency em- 
ployed in the reading of newspapers), the very highest 
and best informed class of these wise ancestors will 
turn out to be grossly ignorant. 

Take for example any year in the seign of Henry 
the Eighth, from 1509 to 1546. At that time the 
House of Lords would probably have been in pos- 
session of by far the larger proportion of what little 
instruction the age afforded ; in the House of Lords, 
among the laity, it might even then be a question 
whether without exception their lordships were all of 
them able so much as to read. But even supposing 
them all in the fullest possession of that useful art, 
political science being the science in question, what 
instruction on the subject could they meet with at 
that time of day ? 

On no one branch of legislation was any book ex- 
tant from which, with regard to the circumstances of 
the then present times, any useful instruction could 
be derived : distributive law, penal law, international 
law, political economy, so far from existing as sciences, 
had scarcely obtained a name : in all those departments, 
under the head of quid faciendum, a mere blank : the 
whole literature of the age consisted of a meagre 
chronicle or two, containing short memorandums of 
the usual occurrences of war and peace, battles, 
sieges, executions, revels, deaths, births, processions, 
ceremonies, and other external events ; but with scarce 
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a speed} or an incident that could enter into the com- 
position of an^ such work as a history of the human 
mind, —with scarce an attempt at investigation into 
causes, characters, or the state of the people at large. 
Even when at last, little by little, a scrap or two of 
political instruction came to be obtainable, the pro- 
portion of error and mischievous doctrine mixed up 
with it was so great, that whether a blank unfilled 
might not have been less prejudicial than a blank thus 
filled, may reasonably be matter of doubt. 

If we come down to the reign of James the First, 
we shall find that Solomon of his time, eminently 
eloquent as well as learned, not only among crowned 
but among uncrowmed heads, marking out for prohi- 
bition and punishment, the practices of devils and 
witches, and without any the slightest objection on 
the part of the great characters of that day in their 
high situations, consigning men to death and torment 
for the misfortune of not being so well acquainted as 
he was with the composition of the Godhead, 

Passing on to the days of Charles the Secoqd, even 
after Bacon had laid the foundations of a sound phi- 
losophy, we shall find Lord Chief Justice Hale (to the 
present hour chief god of the man of law’s idolatry) 
unable to tell (so he says himself) what th^t was ; 
but knowing at the same time too well what witch- 
craft wa^, hanging men with the most perfect com- 
placency for both crimes, amidst the applauses of 
all who were wise and learned in that blessed age. 

Under the name of Exorcism the Catholic liturgy 
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contains a form of procedure for driving, out devils : — 
even with the help of this instrument the operation 
cannot be performed with the desired success but by 
an operator qualified by holy orders for the working 
of this as well as so many other wonders. 

In our days and in otfcountry the same object is 
attained, and beyond comparison more effectually, by 
so cheap an instrument as a common newspaper: be- 
fore this talisman, not only devils but ghosts, vam- 
pires, witches, and all their kindred tribes, are driven 
out of the land, never to return again ; the touch of 
holy water is not so intolerable to them as the bare 
smell of printers’ ink. 

If it is "absurd to rely on the wisdom of our ances- 
tors, it is not less so to vaqnt their probity : they were 
as much inferior to us in that point as in all others ; 
and the further we look back, the more abuses we 
shall discover in every department of Government 
nothing but the enormity of those abuses has produced 
that degree of comparative amendment on which at 
present we value ourselves so highly. Till the human 
race was rescued from that absolute slavery under 
which nine-tenths of every nation groaned, not a sin- 
gle step could be made in the career of improvement; 
and take what period we will in the lapse of preceding 
ages, there is not one which presents such a state of 
things as any rational man would wish >10 see en- 
tirely re-established. 

Undoubtedly, the history of past ages is not want- 
ing in some splendid instances of probity and self-de- 
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votion ,'1)01111 the admiration wliich these excite, we 
commdiily bv#rate their amount, and bet^ome the 
dopes of an illusion occasioned by the very nature of 
an extensive retrospect. Such a retrospect is often 
made by a single glance of the mind ; in this glance 
the splendid actions of several ages (as if for the very 
purpose of conveying a false estimate of their number 
and contigoity) present themselves, as it were, in a 
lump, leaving the intervals between them altogether 
unnoticed. Thus groves of trees, which at a distance 
present the appearance of thick and impenetrable 
masses, turn out on nearer approach to consist of 
trunks widely separated from each other. 

Would you then have us speak and act as if we 
had never had any ancestors ? Would you, because 
recorded experience, and, along with it, wisdom, in- 
creases from year to year, annually change the whole 
body of our law's ? By no means ; such a mode of 
reasoning and acting would be more absurd even than 
that which has just been exposed ; and provisional 
adherence to existing establishments is grounded on 
considerations much more rational than a reliance on 
the wisdom of oOr ancestors. Though the opinions of 
our ancestors ai^ as such of little value, their practice 
is not the less worth attending to that is, in So far 
aS their practice forms part of our own experience. 
However, it is not so much from what they did, as 
from what they underwent (good included aS Well as 
evil), that our instruction comes. Independently of 
consequences, what tliey did is no more than evidence 
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of what they thought ; nor yet, in legislation, is it 
evidence of what they thought best for tiie whole com- 
munity, but only of what the rulers thought would be 
best for themselves in periods when every species of 
abuse prevailed unmitigated, by the existence of either 
public press or public opinion. From the facts of their 
times, much information may be derived -.—from the 
opinions, little or none. As to opinions, it is rather 
from those which were foolish than from those which 
were well grounded, that any instruction can be de- 
rived. From foolish opinions Comes foolish conduct; 
from the most foolish conduct, the severest disaster; 
and from the severest disaster, the most useful warn- 
ing. It is from the folly, not from the wisdom, of our 
ancestors that we have so much to learn ; Und yet it 
is to their wisdom, and not to their folly, that the fal- 
lacy nnder consideration sends us fot instruction. 

It seems, then, that Our ancestors, considering the 
disadvantages under which they laboured, could not 
have been capable of exercising so sound a judgment 
on their interests as we on ours : but as a knowledge 
of the facts on which a judgment is to be pronounced 
is an indispensable preliminary to the arriving at just 
conclusions^ and as the relevant facts of the later pe- 
riod must all of them individually, and most of them 
specifically, have been Unknown to the man of the 
earlier period, it is clear that any judgment derived 
from the authority of our ancestors, and applied to ex- 
isting affairs, mUst be a judgment pronounced without 
evidence ; and this is the judgment which the fallacy 
in question calls on us to abide by, to the exclusion 
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of a judgmept formed on the completest evidence that 
the nature of each case may admit. 

Causes of the Propensity tb be influenced by this 
Fallacy, 

Wisdom of ancestors being the most impressive of 
all arguments that can be employed in defence of 
established abuses and imperfections, persons interest- 
ed ill this or that particular abuse are most forward to 
employ it. 

But their exertions would be of little avail, were it 
not for the propensity which they find on the part of 
their antagonists to attribute to this argument nearly 
the same weight as those by whom it is relied on. 

This propensity may be traced to two intimately- 
connected causes : — 1. Both parties having been train- 
ed up alike in the school of the English lawyers, headed 
by Blackstone; and, 2- Their consequent inability, for 
want of practice, to draw from the principle of gene- 
ral utility the justificative reason of every thing that is 
suscepdble of justifitation. 

In the hands of a defender of abuse, authority an- 
swers a double purpose, by affording an argument in 
favour of anj^jarticular abuse which may happen to 
call for protection, and by causing men to regard with 
a mingled emotion of hatred and terror the principle 
of general utility, in which alone the true standard 
and measure of right and wrong is to be found. 

Id no other department of the field of knowledge 
and wisdom (unless that which regards religion be an 
exception) do leading men of the present times recom- 
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mend to us this receipt for thinking and acting wisely. 
By no gentleman, honourable or right honourable, are 
we sent at this time of day to the wisdom of our an- 
cestors for the best mode of marshalling armies, navi- 
gating ships, attacking or defending towns ; for the 
best modes of cultivating and improving land, and 
preparing and preserving its products for the purposes 
of food, clothing, artificial light and heat; for the 
promptest and most commodious means of conveyance 
of ourselves and goods from one portion of the earth s 
surface to another; for the best modes of curing, al- 
leviating or preventing disorders in our own bodies 
and those of the animals which we contrive to apply 
to our use. 

Why this difference ? Only because in any other 
part of the field of knowledge, legislation excepted, 
(and religion, in so far as it has been taken for the 
subject of legislation,) leading men are not affected 
with that sinister interest which is so unhappily com- 
bined with power in the persons of those leading men 
who conduct Governments as they are generally at 
present established. 

Sir H. Davy has never had any thing to gain, 
either from the unnecessary length, the miscarriage, 
or the unnecessary part of the expenses attendant on 
chemical experiments ; he therefore sends us either to 
his own experiments or to those of the ifiosf enlighten- 
ed and fortunate of his cotemporaries, and not to the 
notions of Stahl, Van Helmont, or Paracelsus. 


<5 
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CHAPTER III. 

1 . Fallacy of Irreoocahk Laws. 

2. Fallacy of Vows. 

Ad superstitionem. 

The two fallacies brought to view in this chapter 
are intimately connected, and require to be considered 
together : the object in view is the same in both, the 
difference lies only in the instrument employed ; and 
both of them are in effect the fallacy of the wisdom <f 
our ancestors, pushed 'to the highest degree of extra- 
vagance and absurdity. 

The object is to tie up the hands of future legislators 
by obligations supposed to be indissoluble. 

In the case of the fallacy derived from the alleged 
irrevocable nature of certain laws, or, to speak briefly, 
the fallacy of Irrevocable laws, the instrument em- 
ployed is a contract — a contract entered into by the 
ruling poVvers of the stale in question with the ruling 
powers of some otHea party. This other party may be 
either the sovereign of some other state, or the whole 
or some part of the people of the state in question. 

In the case pf the fallacy derived from vows, a su- 
pernatural power is called in and employed in the 
character of guarantee. 

^ Fallacy of Irrevocable tLay^s. , , 

. . Exposition. < > 

A law, no matter to what effect, js> proposed to a 
legislative assembly, and, no matter in what way, it is 
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by the whole or a majority of the assembly regarded 
as being of a beneficia'l tendency. The fallacy in 
question consists in calling upon the assembly to re- 
ject it notwithstanding, upon the single ground, that 
by those who, in some former period, exercised the 
power which the present assembly is thus called on to 
exercise, a regulatipa was made, having for its object 
the precluding for ever, or to the end of a period not 
yet expired, all succeeding legislators from enacting a 
law to any such effect as that now. proposed. 

What will be tolerably clear to every man who will 
allow himself to think it so, is — that, notwithstanding 
the profound respect we are most of us so ready to 
testify towards our fellow creatures as soon as. the 
moment has arrived after which it can be of no use to 
them, the comfoys of those who are out of the way of 
all the copiforts we can bestow, as well as of all the 
sufferings we can inflict, are not the real objects to 
which there has been this readiness to sacrifice the 
comforts of present and future generations, and fliat 
therefore there must be some other interest at the 
bottom. 

Ea^posure, 

1. To consider the matter in the first place. on the 
ground of general utility. 

At each point of time the sovereign ^r the time 
possesses such means as the nature of the case aflhrds 
for making himself acquainted with the exigencies of 
his own time. 

. G 2 
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With relation to the future, the sovereign has no 
such means of information ; it is only by a sort of 
vague anticipation, a sort of rough and almost random 
guess drawn by analogy, that the sovereign of this 
year can pretend to say what will be the exigencies of 
the country this time ten years. 

Here then, to the extent of .the pretended immuta- 
ble law, is the government transferred from those 
who possess the best possible means of information, to 
those who, by their very position, are necessarily in- 
capacitated from knowing any thing at all about the 
matter. 

Instead of being guided by their own judgment, the 
men of the 1 9th century shut their own eyes, and give 
themselves up to be led blindfold by th^ men of the 
1 Bth century. 

The men wljp have the means of knowingjhe whole 
body of the facts on which the correctness and expe- 
diency of the ji^gmept to be formed, must turn, 
give up their own judgment to that of a set of men 
entirely .destitute of any of the requisite knowledge of 
such facts. 

Men who have a century more of experience to 
ground their judgments on, surrender their intellect to 
men who had a century less experience, and w'ho, un- 
less that dehciency constitutes a claim, have no claim 
to preference. 

If the prior generation were, in respect of intellec- 
tual qualification, ever so much superior to the sub- 
sequent generation, — if it understood so much better 
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than the subsequent generation itself the interest of 
that subsequent generation, — could it have been in an 
equal degree anxious to promote that interest, and con- 
sequently equally attentive to those facts with which, 
though in order to form a judgment it ought to have 
b^n, it is irppossible that it should have been ac- 
quainted ? In a word, will its love for that subsequent 
generation be quite so great as that same generation’s 
love for itself? 

J^ot even here, after a moment’s deliberate reflec- 
tion, will the assertion be in the affirmative. 

And yet it is their prodigious anxiety for the welfare 
of their posterity that produces the propensity of these 
sages to tie tip the hands of this same posterity for 
evermore, to act as guardians to its perpetual and in- 
curable weakness, and take its conduct for ever out of 
its own hands. 

If it be right that the conduct of the 19th century 
should be determined not by its own judgment but by 
that of the 1 8th, it will be equally right that the con- 
duct of the 20th century should be detSrmined not by 
its own judgment hut by that of the 19th. 

The same principle still pursued, what at length 
would be the consequence — that in process of time 
the practice of legislation would be at an end the con- 
duct and fate of all men would be determined by those 
who neither knew nor cared any thing about the mat- 
ter ; and the aggregate body of the living would re- 
main for ever in subjection to an Inexorable tyranny, 
exercised, as it were, by the aggregate body of the dead* 
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This irrevocable law, whether good or bad at the 
moment of itf enactment, is found at some succeeding 
period to be productive of mischief — uncompensated 
mischief— to any amount. N ow of this mischief, what 
possibility has the country of being rid ? 

A despotism, though it wete that of a Caligula t^a 
Nero, might be to any degree less mischievous, less 
intolerable, than any such immutable law. By bene- 
volence (for even a tyrant may have his moments of 
benevolence), by benevolence, by prudence, — in a 
word, by capiice, — the living tyrant might be induced 
to revoke his law, and release the country from its 
consequences. But the dead tyrant ! who shall make 
him feel? who shall make him hear? 

Let it not be forgotten, that it is only to a bad pur- 
pose that this and every other instrument of deception 
will in general be employed. 

It is only when the law in question iS mischievous, 
and generally felt and understood to be such, that an 
argument of this stamp will be employed in the sup- 
port of it. * , , 

Suppose the law a good one, it will be supported, 
not by absurdity and deception, but by reasons drawn 
from its own excellence- 

.Bntjs.it possible that the restraint of an irrevocable 
law. 'should be imposed on so many millions of living 
beijOgs by a few score, or a few hundreds, whose ex- 
istehce has ceased ? Can, a systemi of tyranny be esta- 
blisited .which the living are all slaves — and a 
few among tte degd, their tyrants ? 
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The production of any such effect in the way of 
constraint being physically impossible, if produced in 
any degree it must be by force of argument — by the 
force of fallacy, and not by that of legislative power. 

The means employed to give effect to this device 
m^ be comprised unddf’ two heads ; the first of them 
exhibiting a contrivance not less flagitious than the 
position itself is absurd. 

1st, In speaking of a Jaw which is considered as 
repugnant tO' any Mw of the pretended immutable 
class, the way has been to call it void. But to what 
purpose call it void ? Only to excite the people to re-, 
bellion in the event of the legislator’s passing any such 
void law. In speaking of a law as void, either this is 
meant or nothing. It is a sophism of the same cast as 
that expressed by the words rights of man, though 
played off in another shape, by a different set of 
hands, and for the benefit of a different class. 

Are the people to consider the law void ? They are 
then to consider it as an act of injustice and tyranny 
under the name of law ; — as an act of power exercised 
by men who have no right to exercise it : they are to 
deal by it as they would by the command of a robber; 
they are to deal by those who, having passed it, take 
upon them to enforce the execution of it, as they would 
deal, whenever they found themselves strong enough, 
by the robber himself 

* Lord Coke was for holding void every act contrary to Magna 
Charta. If his doctrine were tenable, every act imposing law-taxes 
would be void. 
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Sndly, The other contrivance for maintaining the 
immutability of a given law, is derived from the notion 
of a contract or engagement. The faithful observance 
of contracts being one of the most important of the 
ties that bind society together, an argument drawn 
from this source cannot fail tb have the appearance 
of plausibility. 

But be the parties interested who they niiay, a con- 
tract is not itself an end ; it is but a means toward 
some end ; and in cases where the public is one of 
the parties concerned, it is only in so far as that end 
consists of the happiness of the whole community, 
taken in the aggregate, that such contract is worthy 
to be observed. 

Let us. examine the various kinds of contract to 
which statesmen hk.ve endeavoured to impart this 
character of perpetuity: — I, Treaties between state 
and foreign state, by which each respectively engages 
its government and people; 2, Grant of privileges 
from the . sovermgn to the whole community in the 
character of subjects; 3, Grant of privileges from the 
sovereign to a particular class of subjects ; 4, New 
arrangement of power between different portions or 
branches of the sovereignty, or new declaration of the 
rights of the community ; 5, Incorporative union be- 
tween two sovereignties having or not having a com- 
mon head. * 

Take, then, for the subject and substance of the 
contract any one of these arrangements : so long as 
the happiness of the whole community, taken in the 
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aggregate, is in agre¥iter degree promoted by the exact 
observance of the contract than it would be by any 
alteration, exact ought to be the observance : — on the 
contrary, if, by any given change, the aggregate ofhap- 
piness would be in a greater degree promoted than by 
the exact observance, such change ought to be made. 

True it is, that, considering the alarm and danger 
which is the natural result *of every breach of a con- 
tract to which the sovereignty 'is party^ in case of any 
change with respect to such contract, the aggregate of 
public happiness will be in general rather diminished 
than promoted, unless, in case of disadvantage pro- 
duced to any party by the change, such disadvantage 
be made up by adequate compensation. 

Let it not be said that this doctrine is a dangerous 
doctrine, because the compensation supposed to be 
stipulated for as adequate may prove but a nominal, 
or at best but an inadequate, compensation. Reality 
and not pretence, probity not improbity, veracity,not 
mendacity, are supposed alike, on all sides ; — the con- 
tract a real contract, the change a real change, the 
compensation an adequate as well as real compensa- 
tion. Instead of probity*suppose improbity in the 
sovereignty; it will be as easy to deny the existence, 
or explain away the meaning of the contract, or to 
deny or explain away the change, as, instead of a real 
to give a nominal, instead of an adequate to give an 
inadequate, compensation. 

To apply the foregoing principles to the cases above 
enumerated, ope by one. 
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I. Bl.the cue;' of the. con tract or treaty between 
state and foreign state> the dogma of immutability bas 
seldom been productive of any considerable practical 
inconvemenee : the gropnd of complaint has arisen 
rather from a tendency to change than a too rigid ad- 
herence to the treaty. 

However, . soo^ ^commercial treaties between state 
and state, entered into>in dmes of political ignorance 
or.«error, and : gernicion's to the general interests of 
commerce, are tfrequently upheld under a pretence of 
regard for the supposed rnviolabilify of such contracts, 
but in reality from a eontiDuanee of the same igno- 
ranee, error, antipathy or sinister interest, which first 
occasioned their existence. It can seldom or nevm* 
happen that a forced direction thus given to the em- 
ployment of capital cam oitimatdly prove advanta- 
geous to either of contracting parties ; end when 
the pernicicHis operation of soph a treaty on the in- 
tere^.of both parties has been 'deariy pointed out, 
there can-be no longer any {wCtenee for contimiing its 
existence. Notice, 'bowevee, of any proposed de- 
parture from the' treaty ought tei be given to all the 
parties concerned ,' sufficient time should be afforded 
to individuals engaged in traffic, under the faith of the 
treaty^ toi witbdraw, if th^' please, their capitals from 
sudi traffic^ and in case of lose, compensation as far 
as;p0S9Ue dUght tO' be afforded. 

2 . Grant of privilege from the sovereign to the 
whole oonamnnity in thechuraeter of subjects. — If, by 
the supposed change, privileges to equaUvalue be given 
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in the room nf such as are abrogated, adequate com- 
pensation is made : if greater privileges are substi- 
tuted, there is the greater reason for supporting the 
measure. 

3. Grant of privileges from the sovereign to a 
.particular class of subjects. 

No such particular privilege ought to have been 
granted if the aggregate happiness of the community 
was likely to be thereby diminished : but, unless in 
case of a revocation, adequate oompensation be here 
also made, the aggrf^ate happiness of the community 
will not be increased by the change; the happiness of 
the portion of the community to be affected by the 
change, being as great a part of the. aggregate happi- 
ness as that of any other portion of equal extent 

Under thU head are included all those more parti- 
cular cases in which the sovereign contracts with 
this or that individual, or assemblage of individuals, 
for money or money’s worth, to be supplied, or ser- 
vice otherwise to be reodored. 

4. New arrangement.or distribution of powers as 

between different portions or . branches of the sove- 
reignty, or new declaratiouiiif the rights of the com- 
munity. •. , 

Let the supposition be, that^ the result will not be 
productive of a real addition to the aggregate stock of 
happiness on'the part of the whole community, it ought 
not to be made ; let the supposition be the reverse, 
then, notwithstanding the existence of the contract, the 
change is such as it is right and fitting should be made. 
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The first of these can never furnish a case for com- 
pensation, unless in so far as, without charge or disad- 
vantage to the people, the members of the sovereignty 
can contrive to satisfy one another ; such members-of 
the sovereignty being, as to the rest of the community, 
not proprietors. but trustees. 

The frame or constitution of the several American 
united states, so far from being declared immutable or 
imprescriptible, contains an express provision, that a 
convention shall be holden at intervals for the avowed 
object of revising and improvin^the constitution, as 
the exigencies of succeeding times may require. In 
Europe, the effect of declaring this or that article in 
a new distribution of powers, or in tlie original frame 
of a constitution, immutable, has been to w^ken the 
sanction , «f all laws. . The article in question turns 
x>ut to be thiscbievous or impracticttble ; instead of 
being repealed,, it is openly Or cover^ violated ; and 
this violation affords a precedent or pretext for the 
non-observance of arrangements clearly calculated to 
promote the-aggregate happiness of the community. 

5.. Case of an incorporative union between two 
sovereignties, having or not having a common head. 

Of all the cases upon the jist, this is the only one 
which is attended with difficulty. 

This is the case in w'hich, at the same time that a 
contract with detailed clauses is at once likely and fit 
to be insisted on, compensation, that compen.sation 
without which any change would not be consistent 
with general utility in the shape of Justice or in any 
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other shape, is an operation attended with more diffi- 
culty than in any other of these cases. 

Distressing indeed would be the difficulty, were it 
not /or one circumstance which happily is interwoven 
in the very nature of the case. 

At the time of the intended union, the two states 
(not to embarrass the case by taking more than two 
at a time) are, with relation each to the other, in a 
greater or less degree foreign and independent states. 

Of the two uniting states^, one will generally be 
more, the other lessf powerful. If the inequality be 
considerable, the more powerful state, naturally speak- 
ing, will not consent to the union, unless, after the 
union, the share it possesses in the government of the 
new-framed compound state be greater by a difference 
bearing some proportion to the difference in prosperity 
between the two states. ^ 

On the part of the less powerful state, precautions 
against oppression come of course. 

Wherever a multitude of human beings are brought 
together, there is but too much room for Jealousy, sus- 
picion, and mutual ill-will. 

In the apprehension of each, the others, if they ob- 
tain possession of the^ powers exercised by the com- 
mon government, will be supposed to apply them un- 
justly. In men or in money, in labour or in goods, 
in a direct way or in some indirect one, itihay be the 
study of the new compound government, under the 
influence of that part of the quondam government 
which is predominant in it, to render the pressure of 
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the contributions proportionably; more severe upon 
the one portion of the new compounded state than 
npon the other, or to force upon it new customs, new 
rdigtous ceremoides, new laws. ' ^ 

Let the hands of the new government remain alto- 
gether loose, one of the two compound nations may 
be injwed aiid oppressed by the other. 

Tie up the hands of the government in such degree 
as is: requisite to ^ve to each nation a security against 
injustice at. the hands, of the other, sooner or later 
comes the time in which the inconveniencies resulting 
from the restriction will become intolerable to one or 
other, or to both. 

But sooner or later the very duration of the union 
produces the Qatlir^ remedy. 

Sooner - or later, liavingfor such or such a length of 
tiijie been in the habit of acting in subjection to one 
government, the two< nations will have become melted 
into one, and mutual a^qirehensions will have been 
dissipated by coidunct experience. 

All this while, in- one or both of the imited states, 
the individuals will be but too numerous and too 
powerfid who, by sinister ii^erestand interest- begotten 
prejudice, will stand engaged^to give every possible 
countenance and intensity to those fears and jealousies, 
to oppose to the entire composure of them every .dc- 
grtt of ret&rdation. 

If, in either of the united communities at the time 
of the union, there existed a set of men more or less 
numerous and powerful, to whom abu^e or imperfec- 
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tioti in any shape vias a source of profit, whatsoeYer 
restrictions may hav6 been expressed in the contractj 
these restrictions will of course be laid hdld of by the 
mea thus circumstanced, and applied as far as possi- 
ble to th^ giving protection and continuance to a state 
of things agreeable or beneficiahto themselves. 

At the time of the union between Englaiid and 
Scotland, the Tory party, of whom a large proportion 
were Jacobites, and all or most of them high-chtjrch- 
men, had acquired an ascendant in the House of 
Commons. 

Here, then, a favourable occaision presented itself 
to these partisans of Episcopacy for giving perpetuity 
to the triumph they had obtained over the English 
presbyterians, by the Act of Uniformity proclaimed in 
the time of Charles the Second 

In treaties between unconnected nations, where an 
advantage in substance is g^ven to one, for the purpose 
of saving the honour of the other, it has been the 
custom to make the articles bear the appearance' of 
reciprocity upon the face of them ‘ as if) the facilitating 
the vent of French wines in England being the ob- 
ject of a treaty, provision wefe made in it that wine 
of the growth of either country might be imported into 
the other, duty free. 

By the combined astittia of priestcraft and lawyer- 
craft, advantage' Was taken of this custom Id rivet for 
ever those chains of ecclesiastical tyranny which, in 


*13 and t4 Charles II. c.i. 
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the preci{Htation that attepded the Restoration, bad 
been fastened upon the people of England. — For se- 
curing the 45 Scotch members from being outnum- 
bered by the 5 1 3 English ones, provision had .^een 
made in favour of the church of Scotland : therefore, 
on the. principle of reciprocity for securing the 513 
English members from being outnumbered by the 45 
Scotch ones, like provision was made in favour of the 
chufch of England. 

Blackstone avails himself of this transaction for 
giving perpetuity to whatever imperfections may be 
found in the ecclesiastical branch of the law, and the 
official establishment of England. 

On a general account which he has been giving* 
of the articles and act of union, he grounds three ob- 
servations : — 

1 . That the two kingdoms are now so inseparably 
united that nothing can ever disunite them again, ex- 
cept the mutual consent of both, or the successful re- 
sistance of either, upon apprehending an infringement 
of those points whii^h, when they were separate and 
independent nations, it was mutually stipulated should 
be “fundamental and essential conditions of the 
union.” 

S. That, whatever else may be deemed “ funda- 
mental and essential conditions,” the preservation of 
the two "churches of England and Scotland, in the 
aaQoe state that they were in at the time of the union. 


• Vol. i. sr, 98. 
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and the maintenance of the acts of uniformity which 
establish our common prayer, are expressly declared 
so to be. 

3. That therefore any alteration in the constitution 
of either of those churches, or in the Liturgy of the 
church of England (unless with the consent of the 
respective churches collectively or representatively 
given), would be an infringement of these ‘^fundamen- 
tal and essential conditions,” and greatly endanger the 
union. 

On the original device, on improvement has, we 
see, been made by the ingenuity of the orthodox and 
learned commentator. If, — as for example by the 
alteration of any of the 39 articles, — if, by the aboli- 
tion of any of the English ecclesiastical sinecures, or 
by any efficient measure for ensuring the performance 
of duty in return for salary, the ecclesiastical branch 
of the English official establishment were brought so 
much the nearer to what it is in Scotland, the Scotch, 
fired by the injury done to them, would cry out, a 
breach of faith ! and call for a dissolution of the 
union. 

To obviate this danger, a great one he denomi- 
nates it, his ingenuity, in concert with his piety, has 
however furnished us with an expedient : — The 
consent of the church collectively or representatively 
given,” is to be taken; by which is meant,’ if any 
thing, that by the revival of the convocation, or some 
other means, the clergy of England are to be erected 
into a fourth estate. 


If 
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What is evident is, that, unless the sinister influence 
of the CroM'n could be supposed to become fdo de se, 
and employ itself in destroying, a large portion of 
itself, nothing but a sincere persuasion of the utility 
of a change in relation to any of the points in ques- 
tion, and that entertained by a large proportion of the 
English members in each house, could ever be pro- 
ductive of any such change ; — that, in any attempt to 
force the discipline of the church of Scotland upon 
the church of England, the 45 Scotch members in the 
House of E/ommons, supposing them all unanimous, 
would have to outtiutnber, or some how or other to 
subdue, the 513 English ones ; — that in the House of 
Lords, the sixteen Scotch members, supposing all the 
lay lords indifferent to the fate of the church of En- 
glu^nd, would in like manner have to outnumber the 26 
bishops and archbishops. 

But the Tories, who were then in vigour, feared 
that they might not always be so, and seized that op- 
portunity to fetter posterity by an act which should 
be deemed irrevocable. 

The “administration of justice in Scotland®.” — 
This forms the subject of tlie 19th article, which has 
for its avowed object the securing the people of Scot- 
land against any such encroachments as might other- 
wise be made by the lawyers of England, by the use 
of those "fictions and other frauds, in the use of which 
tliey had been found so expert. But throughout the 


b Ann. c. B, art. 19. aiinn 1708. 
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whole course of this long article, the most rational 
and uniform care is taken to avoid all such danger as 
that of depriving the people of Scotland of such bene- 
fit as, from time to time, they might stand a chance 
of receiving at the hands of the united Parlhiment, by 
improvements in the mode of administering justice : 
“ subject to such regulations as shall be made by the 
Parliament of Great Britain,” is a clau'^e over and 
over again repeated. 

It would have been better for Scotland if, on the 
subject of the next article, viz. " heritable offices,” in* 
eluding “ heritable jurisdictions,” the like wisdom had 
presided. By that short article, those public trusts, 
together with others therein mentioned, are on the 
footing of “rights of property ” reserved to the o^imers; 
yet still, without any expression of that fanatic spirit 
which, on the field of religion, had in the same statute 
occupied itself in the endeavour to invest the conceits 
of mortal man with the attribute of immortality. 

Nine-and-lhirty years after, came the act* for abo- 
lishing these same heritable jurisdictions. Here was 
an act made in the very teeth of the act of union. 

Mark now the sort of discernment, or of sincerity, 
that is to be learnt from Blackstone. 

In a point blank violation of the articles of union, 
in the abolition of those heritable jurisdictipns which 


abolishing the heritable jurisdictions in Scotland'' are so many 
words that stand in the title of it. Anno 1747, 20 Geo. 2. c. 43. 

II 2 
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it was the declared object of one of its articles (20) 
to- preserve, he saw nothing to '^endanger the union'' 

Bat suppose any such opinion to prevail, as that it 
is not exactly true that by the mere act of being born 
every human being merits damnation'^ by damna- 
tion be meant everlasting torment, or punishment in 
any bther^iape), and a corresponding alteration w-ere 
made in the set of propositions called the 39 articles, 
the union would be “greatly endangered.” 

Between 20 and 30 years afterwards, at the sug- 
gestion of an honest member of the Court of Session, 
came upon the carpet, for the first time, the idea of 
applying remedies to some of the most flagrant im- 
perfections in the administration of Scolish justice : 
and thereupon came out a pamphlet from James Bos- 
well, declaiming, in the style of school-boy declama- 
tion, bn the injury that would be done to the people 
of Scotland by rendering justice, or what goes by that 
name, a little less inaccessible to them, and the breach 
that would be made in the faith plighted by that 
treaty, which, to judge from what he says of it, he 
had never looked at. 

Again, in 1 806, when another demonstration was 
made of applying a remedy to the abuses and imper- 
fections of the system of judicature in Scotland, every 
thing that. could be done in that way was immediately 
reprobated by the Scotch lawyers as an infringement 


• Art. 9 . 
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of that most sacred of all sacred bonds — the union ; 
nor, for the support of the brotherhood on the othdr 
side of the Tweed, was a second sight of the matter 
in the same point of view wanting in England. 

As to any such design as that of oppressing their 
fellow subjects in Scotland, nothing could be further 
from the thoughts of the English members ; neither 
for good nor for evil uses w^as any expense of thought 
bestowed upon the matter. The ultimate object, as it 
soon became manifest, was the adding an item or two 
to the list of places. 

Upon the whole, the following is the conclusion 
that seems to be dictated by the foregoing considera- 
tions. Ev|fy arrangement by which the hands of the 
sovereignty for the time Ix^ing are attempted to be 
tied up, and precluded from giving existence to a fresh 
arrangement, is absurd and mischievous ; and, on the 
supposition that the utility of such fresh arrangement 
is sufficiently established, the existence of a prohibitive 
clause to the effect in question ought not to be consi- 
dered as opposing any bar to the establishment of it. 

True it is, that all laws, all pofitical institutions, arc 
essentially dispositions for the future ; and the pro- 
fessed object of them is, to afford a steady and per- 
manent security to the interests of mankind. In this 
sense, all of them may be said tp be framed with a 
view to perpetuity ; but perpetual is not synonymous 
with irrevocable ; and the principle on which all laws 
ought to be, and the greater part of them Ijavc been, 
established, is that oi defeasible perpetuilp ; u ()erpe- 
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tuity defeasible only by an alteration of the circum- 
stances and reasons on which the law is founded. 

To Comprise* all in one word — Reason, and that 
alone, is the proper anchor for a law, for every thing 
that goes by the name of law. At the time of passing 
his law, let the legislator deliver, in the character of 
reasons, the considerations by which he was led to 
the passing of it'‘. 

This done, so long as in the eyes of the succeeding 
legislators the state of facts on which the reasons are 
grounded appears to continue without material change, 
and the reasons to appear satisfactory, so long the law 
continues : but no sooner do the reasons cease to ap- 
pear satisfactory, or the state of the fact|^o have un- 
dergone any such change MAo call for an alteration 
in the law, than an alteration in it, or. the abrogation 
of it, takes place accordingly. 

A declaration or assertion that this or that law is 
immutable, so far from being a proper instrument to 
ensure its permanency, is rather a presumption that 
such law has some mischievous tendency. 

The better the law, the less is any such extraneous 
argument likely to be recurred to for the support of 
it; the worse the law, and thence the more completely 
destitute of all intrinsic support, the more likely is it 
that suppprt should be sought for it from this extra- 
neous source. 


For a specimen, see the end of the first volume of Dumont's 
Traith dc Lcgislutioru 
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But though it is the characteristic tendency of this 
instrument to apply itself to bad laws in preference to 
good ones, there is anotlier, the tendepcy of which is 
to apply itself to good ones in preference to bad ; this 
is what may be termed justification ; the p^’gctice of 
annexing to each law the considerations by which, in 
the character of reasons, the legislator was induced to 
adopt it ; a practice which, if rigidly pursued, must 
at no distant interval put an exclusion on all bad laivs. 

To the framing of laws so constituted, that, being 
good in themselves, an accompaniment of good and 
sufficient reasons should also be given for them, there 
would be requisite, in the legislator, a probity not to 
be diverted the action of sinister interest, and in- 
telligence adequate to an enlarged comprehension and 
close application of the principle of general utility: in 
other words, the principle of tfie greatest happiness of 
the greatest number. 

But to draw up law's without reasons, and laws for 
which good reasons are not in the nature of the case 
to be found, requires no more than the union of will 
and power. 

The man who should produce a body of good laws 
with an accompaniment of good reasons, would feel 
an honest pride at the prospect of holding thus in 
bondage a succession of willing generations ; his 
triumph would be to leave them the pow*er, jjut to 


" See Bentham per Dumont Trailts dc Legisiafton, kc.-, vn 

Cvdfjii'atinn ; and h€(i(T!i tu the United States, 
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deprive them of will to escape. But to the champions 
of abuse, by. whom, amongst other devices, the conceit 
of immutable Jaws is played otf against reform, in 
whatever shape it presents itself, every use of reason 
is as odious as the light of the sun to moles and 
burglars. 

2. Vows, or promissory Oaths. 

The object in this fallacy is the same as in the pre- 
ceding; bat to the absurdity involved in the notion of 
tying up the hands of generations yet to come is 
added, in this case, that which consists in the use 
sought to be made of supernatural power : the arm 
pressed into the service ivS that of the invisible and 
supreme ruler of the universe. 

The oath taken, the formularies involved in it being 
pronounced, is or is not the Almighty bound to do 
what is expected of him ? Of the two contradictory 
propositions, which is it that you believe ? 

If he is not bound, then the security, the sanction, 
the obligation amounts to nothing. 

If he is bound, then observe the consequence: — the 
Almighty is bound; and by whom bound of nil the 
worms that crawl about the earth in the shape of men, 
there is not one wlio may not thus impose conditions 
on the supreme ruler of the universe. 

Aad to what is he bound ; to any number of con- 
tradictory and incompatible observances, which legis- 
lators, tyrants, or madmen, may, in the shape of an 
ftuth, he pleased to assign. 
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Eventual, it must be acknowledged, and no more, 
is the power thus e^rcised over, the task thus im- 
posed upon, the Almighty. So long as the vow is 
kept, there is nothing for him to do true ; but no 
sooner is the vow broken, than his task cbmmences ; 
a task which consists in the inflicting on him by whom 
the vow is broken a punishment, which, when it is in- 
flicted, is of no use in the way of example, since no- 
body ever sees it. 

The punishment, it may be said, when inflicted, will 
be such exactly as, in the judgment of the almighty 
and infallible judge, will be best adapted to the nature 
of the offence. 

Ves : but what offence? not the act which the 
oath was intended to prevent, for that act may be in- 
different, or even meritorious; and, if criminal ought 
to be punished independently of the oath : tlje only 
offence peculiar to this case> is the profanation of a 
ceremony ; and the profanation is the same, whether 
the act by which the profanation arises be [)ernicious 
or beneficial. 

It is in vain to urge, in this or that particular in- 
stance, in proof of the reasonableness of the oath, the 
reasonableness of the prohibition or coinrnand which 
it is thus employed to perpetuate. 

The objection is to the principle itself : to any idea 
of employing an instrument so unfit to be employed. 

No sort of security is given, or can be given, tor 
the applying it to the most beneficial [>ur[)osc ratlicr 
than lo the most [)erniciuus. 
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On the contrary, it is' more likely to be applied to 
a permciotfs than to a beneficial^ purpose ; 

Beeauee, the more manifestly and undeniably bene- 
ficial the observance of the prohibition in question 
would be ill' the eyes of future generations, the more 
likely is the prohibition to be observed, independently 
of the oath : as, on the other hand, the more likely 
the prohibition is not to be observed otherwise, the 
greater is the demand for a security of this extraor- 
dinary complexion to enforce the observance. 

We come now to the instance in which, by the ope- 
ration of the fallacy here in question, the ceremony of 
an oath has been endeavoured to be applied to the 
perpetuation of misrule. 

Among the statutes passed in the first parliament 
of William and Mary, is one entitled “ An^Act for 
establishing the Coronation Oath 

The form in which the ceremony is performed is 
as follows ; — By the archbishop or tushop, certain 
questions are put to the monarch ; and it is of the 
answers given to these questions that the oath is com- 
posed. 

Of these qu^tions, the third is as follows : “ Will 
you, to the utmost of your power, maintain the laws 
of God, the true profession of the Gospel, and the 
protestant reformed religion established by law ? And 
will you preserve unto the bishops and clergy of this 
realm, and to the churches committed to their charge, 


1 W. and M. c. 6. anno 1088, 
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all such rights and privileges as by law do or shall 
appertain unto them, or jrny of them ? ’ 

Answer. “ All this I promise to do.” 

After this, anno 1706, comes the Act of Union, in 
the concluding article of which it is said, “ That after 
the^ demise of her majesty . . . the sovereign 

next succeeding to her majesty in the royal govern- 
ment of the kingdom of Great Britain, and so for ever 
hereafter, every king or queen succeeding and coming 
to the royal government of the kingdom of Great 
Britain, at his or her coronation, shall in the pre- 
sence,” &c. ‘‘ take and subscribe an oath to .maintain 
and preserve inviolate the said settlement of the 
church, and the doctrine, worsliip, discipline and go- 
vernment thereof, as by law established, within the 
kingdoms of England and Ireland, the dominion of 
Wales, and town of Berwick-upon-Tweed, and the 
territories thereunto belonging * 

A notion was once started, and upon occasion may 
but too probably be broached again, that by the above 
clause in the coronation oath, the king stands pre- 
cluded from joining in the putting the majority of the 
Irish upon an equal footing with the minority, as well 
as from affording to both together relief against the 
abuses of the ecclesiastical establishment of thatcountry. 

In relation to this notion, the following propositions 
have already, it is hoped, been put sutBcii^utly out of 
doubt. . 


=* 5 Ann. c 8. art. 25 . § 8. 
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1. That it ought not to be in the power of the so- 
vereignty to tie up its own h^ds, or the hands of iU 
successors. 

2. That, on the part of the sovereignty, no sucli 
power can have existence, either here or any where 
else. 

3. That, therefore, all attempts to exercise any 
such power are, in their own nature, to use the tech- 
nical languaije of lawyers, null and void. 

4. Another, which will, it is supposed, a|)pear 
scarcely less clear, is, that no such anarchical wish 
or expectation was entertained by the framers of the 
oath. 

The proposition maintained is, that to any bills, to 
the etFect in question, the monarch is, by this third 
and last clause in tlie oath, precluded from giving his 
assent : if so, he is equally precluded from giving his 
assent to any bills, to any proposed law's whatever. 

It is plainly in what is called his executive, and not 
in his legislative capacity, that the obligation in ques- 
tion was meant to attach upon the inonarcli. 

So loose are the words of the act, that, if they 
-were deemed to apply to the monarch in his legisla- 
tive capacity, he might find in them a pretence for 
refusing assent to almost any thing he did not like. 

If by this third clause he stands precluded from 
consenting to any bill, the effect of which w ould be 
to abolish or vary any pf the “ rights ” or “ privileges ’ 
ap|)ertaiuing to the bishops or clergy, or “ any of 
them, ” then by the first clause he stands equally l)re- 
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eluded from giving his concurrence to any law, the 
effect of which would be to abolish or change any 
other rights. For''by this first clause he is made 
“ solemnly ” to “ promise and swear to govern the 
people .. . . according to the statufes in parlia- 

ment agreed on, and the laws and customs of the 
same.” After tliis, governing according to any new 
law, he could not govern according to the old law 
abrogated by it. 

If, by any such ceremony, mismle in this shape 
could be converted into a duty or a right, so might it 
in any other. 

If Henry VIII. at his coronation had sworn to 
“ maintain ” that Catholic “ religion,” which for so 
many centuries was “ established by law,” and by fire 
and sword to keep out the Protestant religion, and 
had been considered bound by such oatli, he could 
never have taken one step towards the Reformation, 
and the religion of the state must have been still Ca- 
tholic. 

But would you pUt a force upon the conscience of 
your sovereign ? By any construction, which in your 
judgment may be the proper one, would you preclude 
him from the free exercise of his ? 

Most assuredly not: even were it as completely 

within as it is out of my power. 

* * ■ 

All I plead for is, that on so easy a condition us 

that of pronouncing the word conscience, it may not 
be in his power either to make himself absolute, or in 
any shape to give continuance to inisrule. 
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Let him but resign his power, conscience can never 
ireproach him with any misuse of it. 

it* seems difficult to say whSt can be a misuse 
of it, if it be not a determinate and persevering habit 
of using it in such a manner as in the judgment Of the 
two houses is not “conducive,” but, repugnant “to 
the utility of the subjects,” with reference to whom, 
and whose utility alone, either laws or kings can be of 
any use. 

According to the form in which it is conceived, 
any sucIj engagement is in effect either a check or a 
license : — a license under the appearance of a check, 
and for that very reason but the more efficiently ope- 
rative. 

Chains to the man in power? Yes ; — but such ns 
he figures with on the stage ; to the spectators as im- 
posing, to himself as light as possible. Modelled by 
the wearer to suit his own purposes, they serve to 
rattle but not to restrain. 

Suppose a king of Great Britain and Ireland to 
have expressed his fixed determination, in the event 
of any proposed law being tendered to him for his 
assent, to refuse such assent, and this not on the per- 
suasion that the law would not be “ for the utility of 
the subjects,” but that by bis coronation oath he stands 
precluded from so doing -the course proper to be 
taken by parliament, the course pointed out by prin- 
ciple, and precedent would be, a vote of abdication ; 
— a vote declaring the king to have abdicated his 
royal authority, and that, as in case of death or in- 
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curable mental derangement, now is the time for the 
person next in succession to take his place. 

In the celebrated case in which a vote to this effect 
was actually passed, the declaration of abdication was 
in lawyers’ language a fiction, — in plain truth a false- 
hood, — and that falsehood a mockery ; not a particle 
of his power was it the wish of Jkmes to abdicate, to 
part with ; but to increase it to a maximum was the 
manifest object of all his efforts. 

But in the case here supposed, with respect to a 
part, and that a principal part of the royal authority, 
the will and purpose to abdicate is actually declared ; 
and this, being such a part, without which the re- 
mainder cannot, “ to the utility of the subjects,” be 
exercised, the remainder must of necessity be, on their 
part and for their sake, added *. 


“ The variety of the notions entertained at different periods, in dif- 
ferent stages of society, respecting the duration of laws, presents a cu- 
rious and not uninstructive picture of human weakness. 

1. At one time we see, under the name of king, a single person, 
whose will makes law, or, at any rate, without whose will no law is 
made ; and when this law-giver dies, his laws die with him. 

Such was the state of things in Saxon times, — such even continued 
to be the state of things for several reigns after the Norman Conquest 

2. Next to this comes a period in which the duration of the law, 
during the life-time of the monarch to whom it owed its birtli, was 
unsettled and left to chance f.* 

3. In the third place comes the period in which ^h^ notions re- 
specting the duration of the law concur with the dictates of reason 
and utility, not so much from reflection as because no occasion of a 

^ To Ric. I. inclusive, 
f John, Ed. I and IT. 
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nature to suggest and urge any attempt so absurd as that of tyrannizing 
over futurity had as yet happened to present itself. 

4. Lastly, upon the spur of an occasion of the sort in question, 
comcfl the attempt to give eternity to human laws. 

Provisional and eventual perpetuity is an attribute which, in that 
stage of society at which laws hove ceased to expire with the individual 
legislator, is understood to be inherent in all laws in which no expres- 
siorA is found to the contrary. 

But if a particular length of time be marked out, during which, in 
the enactment of a law, It is declared that that law shall not be 
liable to suffer abrogation or alteration, the determination to tie up the 
hands of succeeding legislators is expressed in unequivocal terms. 

3uch, in respect of their constitutional code, was the pretension set 
up by the first assembly of legislators brought together by the French 
revolution. 

A pdsition tvot leiS absurd in principle, but by the limitation in 
point of time,' not pregnant with any thing like equal mischief, was 
before that time acted upon, and still continues to be acted upon, in 
English legislation. 

In various statutes, a clause may be found by which the statute is 
declared capable of being altered or repealed in the course of the same 
session. ‘In this clause is contained, in the way of necessary impli- 
cation, that a statute in which no such clause is inserted is not capable 
of behig^ repealed or altered during the session, — no, not by the very 
hands by which it was made. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

No-precedent Argument. 

Ad verecundium. ' 

hxpositmii 

“ The proposition is of a novel and unprecedented 
complexion : the present is surely the first time that 
any such thing was eyer heard of in this house.'* 

Whatsoever may happen to be the su^ect intro- 
duced, above is a specimen of the Infinite vEuiety of 
forms in which the opposing predicate may be clothed. 

To such an observation there could be no objec- 
tion, if the object with which it were made was only 
to fix attention to a new or difficult subject ; " Deli- 
berate well before you act, as you have no precedent 
to direct your course 

Exposure. 

But in the character of an argument, as a ground 
for the rejection of the proposed measure, it is ob- 
viously a fallacy. 

Whether or no the alleged novelty actually exists, 
is an inquiry which it can never be worth while to 
make. 

That it is impossible that it should in any case af- 
ford the smallest ground for the rejection of the mea- 
sure,— that the observation is completely irrelevant in 

1 
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relation to the question, whether or no it is expedient 
that such a measure should be adopted, — is a propo- 
sition to which it seems difficult to conceive how an 
immediate assent can be refused. If no specific good 
is indicated as li'kely to be prbdticed by the proposed 
measure, this deficiency is itself sufficient to warrant 
the rejection of jt. If any such specihe good is indi- 
cated, it must be minute indeed if an observation of 
this nature can affi>rd a sufficient ground for the rejec- 
tion of the measure. 

If the obeervatioo presents a. conducive objection 
a^dast the particular measure proposed,, so it would 
agoid^ uny other 'that ever was proposed, induding 
every measure that ever • was adopted, and therein 
e^y institution that exists at present. If it proves 
that this ought not to.be done, it proves that nothing 
else ever to have been done. 

It may be orgod, that, if the rnefShra ha(l,l>een a 
fit* one, it would have been brought upon the carpet 
before. But there are several obstacles besides the 
inexpediency pf a met^e, which, for tmy length of 
time, FPY®fd;it| b^og brought fonmsd. 

1. If, beyripwi ^i^ute the in- 

terest of the many, there be any thing ip it that is ad- 
vets? tp the intrusts, the prejudices, or the humours 
the ruling fe)v, the wonder is, not that it should not 
ha ve beeh brought forward before, but that it should 
hp^ipaght forwmd even iw. 

If, in the copiplexMW of itj ffiwe be any thing 
which it required a particular degree of ingenuity to 
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contrive and adapt to the purpose, this would of itself 
be sutBcient to account for the tardiness of its appear- 
ance. 

In legislation, the hiith of ingenulj^ is obstructed 
and retarded b^ dilhculties, beyond any which exist 
in other matters. Besides the more general sinister 
interest of the powerful few in whose hands the func- 
tions of government are lodged, the more particular 
sinister interest affecting the body of lawyws, is one 
to which arty given measure, in proportion to the in- 
genuity displayed in it, is likely to be adverse. 

Measures which come under the head of indirect 
legislation, and in particular those which Have the 
quality of executing themselves, are the measures 
which, as they possess most efficiency when establish- 
ed, so they require greater ingenuity in the contri- 
vance. Now in proportion as laws execute them- 
selves, in other words, are attended with voluntary 
obedience, in that proportion are they efficient ; but 
it is only in proportion as they fail of being efficient, 
that, to the man of law, they are beneikial and pro- 
ductive; becausOit Is only iii proportion as they stand 
in need of enforcement, that business makes its way 
into the hands of the man of law. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Self-assumed Authority. 

■ Ad igooruktiam ; ad verecundiain. 

This ftdlacy presents itself in two shapes 1 . An 
avowal made with a sort of mock modesty and cau- 
tion by aTerson in exalted station, that he is inctfpa- 
ble of fomrihg a judgment on the question in debate, 
such incapacity being Sraietimes real,, sometimes pre- 
tended : C^n asiseition by a person so situated of 
the purity of his motives and integrity of Ins life, and 
the entire reliance which may eobsetpitmtly be reposed 
on all he says or does. 

Sect. I. 

The first is conamonly played off as' follows :-^An 
evil or defect in our institutions is pointed out deafly, 
and a remedy proposed, to wMch no objectioD can be 
made ;-^up starts a man high in office, and, instead of 
stating any specific objection, says, am not pre- 
pared ” to do so and i6V' “ i am not prepared to say,” 
&c. ' The m^mg^dentiy intended to be conveyed 
is, If I, who am sp dignified tmd supposed to be so 
capable offOrming a Jiid^ent, avow myself incorope- 
Wt to do so, what presumption, what folly must there 
be in the conclusion formed by any one else ! ” In 
truth, this is nothing else but an indirect way of brow- 
beating j^arrogance under a thin veil of modesty. 

If you are not pi^ared to pass a judgment, you 
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are not prepared to condemn, and ought not, there- 
fore, tor oppose: the utmost you are warranted in 
doing, if sincere, is to ask for a little time for consi- 
deration. " 

Supposing the unpreparedness real, the reasonable 
and practical inference is, — say nothing, take no part 
in the business. 

A proposition for the reforming of this or that abuse 
in the administration of justice, is the common occa- 
sion for the employment of this fallacy. 

In virtue of his office, every judge, every law-officer, 
is supposed and pronounced to be profoundly versed 
in the science of the law ; . 

Yes ; of the science of the law as it is, probably as 
much as any other man : but law, as it ought to be, 
is a very different thing ; and the proposal in question 
has for its avowed, and commonly for its real object, 
the bringing Jaw as it is somewhat nearer to law as it 
ought to be. But this is one of those things for which 
the great dignitary is sure to be at all times unpre- 
pared : — unprepared to join in any such design ; every 
thing of this sort having been at all times contrary to 
his interest r^unprepared so much as to form any 
judgment concerning the conduciveness of the pro- 
posed measure to such its declared object : in any 
such point of view it has never been hU inferest to 
consider it. 

A mind that, from its first entrance upon this sub- 
ject, has been applying its whole force to the inquiry, 
as to what are the most effectual means of making its 
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profit (rf' the imperfections of the system mind to 
wht^ of cOBse^nence the profit from these sources of 
ilfffiction has been all aloQg an object of complacency, 
and the affliction itself, at best, but an object of kidif- 
a mind which lias, tbrouglmut the whole 
course of its career, been receiving a correspondent 
bias, and has in consequence contracted a correT 
spoadent distortion i'^ennot with reason be expet;ted 
to ^jiert itself with much !slacrity''or facility in a track 
so opposite and so new, 

For the qui^ of bjs oonscienoe, if, at the outset of 
his career, it were his fortane to have one, he will 
natumlly have been feeding himself with the notion, 
tbit, if there be any thing ^at is am^s, in practice it 
cannot be otherwise ; which being granted, and, ac-r 
cording, that sabring to a certain amount cannot 
but (ake plade, whatsoever profit can be extracted 
from it, is fflir game, nod as such, belongs of right to 
the first occupant among persons duly qualified. 

The wonder would not be ^eat if an officer of the 
military profession ^mnld exhibit, for a time at least, 
some awkwardness if forced to act in the character of 
a surgeon's mate ; to inflict wounds requires one sort 
of skill, to dress and heal them requires another. Te- 
lefdius is the only mctn'tqion record who possessed an 
intnun^mt by which wounds wme with equal dispatch 
ahd efficiency made and healed. The race of Telephus 
ie eil&sct ; and as to bis speai's, if ever any of them 
foand way into Pompeii or Herculaneum, tliey 
remain still among the ruins. 
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Unfortunately in this cstse, were the ability to form 
a jgdgment ever SO complete, the likelihood of co- 
operation would turt be increased. None are so com- 
pletely deaf as those who will not hear, — nonc'ttre so 
completely unintelligent as those who will not under- 
stand. 

Call upon a chief justice to concur in a measure fin- 
giving possibility to the recovery of a debt, the re- 
covery of ^fhich is> in his own court rendered impos- 
sible by costs which partly go into his own pocket, 
as well might you call upon the Pope- to abjure the 
crrors.of the church of Borne. If nr^ hard pressed, 
he will maintain a prudent and easy silence ; if hard 
pressed, he will let fly a volley of fatUadea: he will 
play off the argument drawn from the imputation of 
bad motives, and tell you of the profit expected by 
the party by whom tlie bill wa,s framed, and petition 
procured, to form a ground for it. If that be not snf- 
ficient, he will transform himself in the. first place 
into a witness, giving evidence upon a committee; 
in thj| next .pdace, after multiplying himself into 
the number of members necessary tovTiear mid re- 
port upon that evidence, he wilUmaJce a report ac- 
cordingly, . r 

He will report in that character, that when in any 
town a set of tradesmen have, on their pelkion, ob- 
tained a judicatory in which the recovery of a debt 
under 40;y« Or 5/. is not attended with that obstruction 
of accumulated nupense by which the relief which his 
judicatory j)rofesses to afibrd is always accompanied, 
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it has been with no other effect than that of giving in 
the character of judges effect to claims, which in. the 
character of witnesses it was originally their de^n, 
and afterwards t^eir practice, to give support to by 
perjury. 

* 

Sect. 2. TTte secotki these two devices may he called 
The Self-irumpeter's Fallacy. 

this namelt is not intended to designate those 
occasional impulses of vanity which lead a man to dis- 
play or overrate his pretensions to superior intelli- 
gence. Against the self-love of the man whose altar 
to himself is raised on this ground, rival altars, from 
every one of which he is sure of discouragement, 
raise thenoselves all around. 

But there are certain men in office who, in discharge 
of their functions, arrogate to themselves a degree of 
probity, whith is to exclude all imputations and all 
inquiry : their assertions are to be deemed equivalent 
to proof ; their virtues are guarantees for the faithful 
discharge of their dplies ; and the most implicit con- 
fidence is to he reposed in them on all occasions. If 
you expose any abuse, propose any reform, call for 
securities, inquiry, or measures to promote publicity, 
they set up a cry of surprise, amounting almost to in- 
dig|nation,^s if their integrity were questioned, or their 
ho^ur woqnded. . With all this, they dexterously 
mix up jutimations, that the most exalted patriotism, 
honour, and perhaps religion, are the only sources of 
all their actions. • 
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Such assertions must be classed among fallacies, 
because, 1 . tliey are irrelevant to , the subject in dis» 
cussion; 4 S. the de^gtee in which the predoiofnance 
of motives of the social or disinteijfisted cast i^, comr 
mouly asserted or insinuated, is, by the very nature 
of man, rendered impossible: S. the sort of testimony 
thus given affords no legitimate reason for regarding 
the assertion in question to. be true ; for it is no less 
completely in the power of the most profligate than 
in that of the most virtuous of mankind : nor is it in 
a less degree the interest of the profligate man to 
make such assertions. De they ever so completely 
false, not any the least danger of punij^hment does he 
see himself exposed to, at the hands either of the law 
or of public opinion. 

For ascribing to any one of these self trumpeters 
the smallest possible particle of that virtue which they 
arc so loud in the profession of, there is no more ra- 
tional cause, than for looking upon this or that actor 
as a good man because he acts well the part of Othello, 
or bad because he acts well the part of lago. 

4. On the contrary, the interest he has in trying 
what may be done by these means, is rtiore de- 
cided and exclusive than in the case of the man of 
real probity and social feeling. The virtuous man, 
being what he is, has thai chance for being looked 
upon as such ; whereas the self-trumpeter in question, 
having no such ground of reliance, beholds his only 
chance in the conjunct effect of his own effrontery, 
and the ynbccility of his hearers. 
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Thejie assertions of authority, ^therefore, by (aen in 
ofHc^ vHio would have us estimate their conduct by 
thdr character, aud u^t tl^ir ch^i^cter by thdr eon* 
Auist be cllbsed among political fallacies. If 
be any one maxim in polities more certain than 
another, it is, that no possible degree of virtue in the 
governor can render it expedient fen* the governed to 
dbpaise with good laws and good iastitutions 

■ ASadanw StKl says, that m s eoBveRa^n which she had at 
PeterAurgfa i^rjth the EfopeMr of Russia, be expressed his desire to 
better the condition of the peasantry, who are still in a state of absolute 
slavery;' upon which ifae Ihaiale sehtimeatalist exclaimed, Sire, your 
pharaMer is a oonatifutum for your country,' and. youi conscience is its 
guarantee.'* Hi^, reply was, “ Qaaad cela ierait,je ne serais jamau qu’un 
accident lieurcux .” — Jilt Amiies ^Exil, p. 319. 
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CfiAPTER V\ 

LtmdutDrjf PersomiUiei. 

Ad amici tiam. 

Persona of this chiss are tbe o^iposites, 
and in some respects the count4q)arts, of vkspera- 
tive perscHialitiea, which will be treated of next in 
order, at tbe commencement of the ensuing book> 
Laudatory personalities are susceptible of tbe same 
number of raodiheationa as will be shown to exist in 
the case of vituperative personalities : but in this case 
the argument, is sO much weaker tlian in the other, 
that the shades and modifications of it are seldom re- 
sorted to, and are therefore not worth a detailed ex- 
position. The object of vituperative personalities is 
to effect the rejection of a measure, on account of 
the alleged b^ character of those who promote it ; 
and the argument advanced is, “The persons who 
propose or promote the measure, are bad : therefore 
the measure is bad, or ought to be rejected.” The ob- 
ject of laudatory personalities is to effect the rejection 
of ^ measure on account of the alleged good charac- 
ter of those who oppose it ; and the argument ad- 
vanced is, “ Tbe measure is rendered unnecessary by 
tbe virtues of those who are in power, — their oppo- 
sition is a sufficient authority for the rejection of tbe 
measure.” 
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The argument indeed is generally confined to per- 
sons of (his description, and. is little else than aif e'x- 
t^ion of the sdf-trum|^r s fallacy. In. both of 
^m, authority derived from the virtues or talents of 
t4e persons lauded^ is brought fonvard as superseding 
the necessity of all investigation. 

The measure proposed implies a distrust of the 
members of His Majesty ’s Government ; but so great is 
their integrity, so cdmplete their disiiiterestedness, so 
uniformly do they prefer the public advantage to their 
own, that snch a measure is altogether unnecessary. 
Their disappNroval is sufficient to warrant an opposi- 
tion ; precautions can only be requisite where danger 
is api^rehended j. here, the high character of the indi- 
viduals in question, is a sufficient guarantee against 
any. ground of alarm,” 

The pane^ric goes on increasing in proportion to 
the dignity of the functionary thus panegyrized. 

Subordinates in office are the very models of a^i- 
duity, attention, and fidelity to their trust; ministers, 
the perfection of probity and intelligence ; and as for 
the highest magistrate in the state, no adulation is 
equal to describe the extent of his various merits. 

There can .be no difficulty in exposing the fallacy 
of Ihe argument attempted to be deduced from thrse 
panegyrics. 

They have the common character of being ir- 
relevant to .the question under discussion. The mea- 
sure must have something extraordinaiy in it, if a right 
judgment cannot be founded on its merits without first 
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estimating the character of the membera of the Govern- 
ment. 

2ncl, If the goodn6ss,of the ninawre be sufficiently 
established by direct argumenits, the reception given 
to it by those who oppose it, will form a better criterion 
forjudging of their character, than their character, (as 
inferred from the places which they occupy,) forjudg- 
ing of the goodness or badness of the measure. 

3rd, If this argument be good in any one case, it ia 
equally good in eveiyr other ; and the effect of it, if 
admitted, would be to give to the persons occupying 
for the time being the situation in question, aii abso-‘ 
lute and universal negative upon every measure not 
agreeable to their inclinations. 

4th, In every public trust, the legislator should, for 
the purpose of prevention, suppose the trustee dis- 
posed to break the trust in every imaginable u'ay in 
which it would be possible for him to reap, from the 
breach of it, any personal advantage. This is the 
priifciple on which public institutions ought to be 
formed ; and When it is applied to all nien indiscri- 
minately, it is injurious to none. The practical in- 
ference is, to o^phse to such possible (and what will 
always be probable) breaches of trust e%ery bar that 
can be opposed, consistently with the power requisite 
for the efficient and due discharge of the truA. In- 
deed, these arguments, drawn from the supposed vir- 
tues of men in power, are opposed to the first princi- 
ples on which all laws proceed. 

5th, Such allegations of individual virtue are never 
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supported by specific proof, are scarce ever suscepti- 
ble of specific disproof \ and specific disproof if of- 
fered, could riot (k admitted : viz. in- either house of 
pMirament. If atteiuf^ted>^seirhm, the punishment 
W4Kild fid), not on the nhwoithy trustee, but on him 
by whom the unwdtihinessliad been proved. 



PART THE SRqOND. 


FALLACIES OF DANGER, 

Thi subject nutiUr of which Danger in various 
shapes, and the object, to repress discussion altoge- 
ther, by exciting alarm. 


CHAPTER I. 

• Vituperative Personalities. 

Ad odium. 

To this class belongs a cluster of fallacies so inti- 
mately connected with each other, that they may first 
be enumerated and some observations be made upon 
them In the lump. By seeing their mutual relations 
to each other, by observing in ^hat circumstances 
they agree, and in what they diifei', a much more cor- 
rect as wdl as complete view will be obtained of 
them, than if they were considered eaph of them by 
itself. 

The fallacies that belong to this cluster may be 
denominated, 

1 . Imputation of bad design. 

2. Imputation of bad character. 

3. Imputation of bad motive. 
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4. Imputation of inconsistency. 

5. ImjMitatioQ of auspi|ious connexions. — Nosci- 

tur ex s^i$. , - 

6. Imputation 

tion.: — Notci^t^ K^gnominibus, 

Of the fallacies belonging td this claSs, the common 
chdJ'aa^tdr ’fe ^e" feiiddavdur to drait aside attention 
froflb'thd we’ariwrf: tb the man ■ ; and this in sucTi sort 
as, frdm the supposed imperfection on the part of the 
man by whom a measure is supported Or opposed, to 
cause a correspondent imperfection to be imputed to 
the measure so supported, or excellence to the mea- 
sure so opposed. The argument in its various shapes 


• On the subject of personalities of the vituperative kind, the fol- 
lowing are the instructions given Gerard Hamilton : they contain 
all he says upon the Subject. I. 31. 36f. p. 07. It is an artifice to 
be used,^t if use^ by to be detected), to begin some persona- 

lity, or to throw in ^mediing that n^y bring on a persoz^ altercation, 
and draw ofiF the attention of the House^ from the main point/' 
II, 3fi. (470) p,86, “ If your cause is too bad, call, in aid, the party " 
(meaning, probably, the whp stands i^^^e situation of party, 

not assemblage of m*^ of 'w^bom a political party is composed) ; 

if the party is bad^ in aid, the cause : if neither is good, zs^imTid 
the opponent/’ llf^^^lf^a person is powerful, he is to be made ob- 
notiems; if he4deito,di^teinptib|e : if wicked, detestable.” In this we 
have, so farasconcems the bead of personalities, " the whole fruit and 
result of the experience of one who was by no means unconversant with 
law*’’ (says his editor, p.d), ^'and had himself sat ifi Parliament for 
oiQif than forty years ; « • . devoting almost all his leisure and 

thou^ts, during Aie long penpd above mentioned, to the examination 
and disetission of all the principal questions agitated in Parliament, 
and of the several topics and modes of reasoning by which ^ey were 
either supported or opposed/’ 
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amounts to this : — In bringing forward or supporting 
the measure in question, the person in question enter- 
tains %bad design ; therefore the measure is bad : — 
he is a person of a bad charactei/, therefore the mea- 
sure is bad — he is actuatdlll by a bad motive, there- 
fore the measure is bad ; — he has fallen into incon- 
sistencies ; on, a former occasion he either opposed it, 
or made some obseryatianjpot reconcileable with some 
observation which he has advanced on the present 
occasion ; therefore the li^easure is bad — be is on a 
footing of intimacy with this or that person, who is a 
man of dangerous principles and designs, or has been 
seen more or less frequently in his company, or has 
professed or is suspected of entertaining some opinion 
which the other has professed, or been suspected of 
entertaining; therefore the measure is bad ; — hfe bears 
a name that at a former period was borne by a set of 
men now no more, by whom bad principles were en- 
tertained, or bad things done ; therefore the measure 
is bad, \ r 

In these arguments thus Arranged, a soft of anti- 
climax may be observed ; the fact intimated by each 
succeeding argument being suggested m the character 
of evidence of the one immediately preceding it, or at 
least of some one or more of those which precede it, 
and the conclusion being accordingly weaker, and 
weaker at each step- The second is a sort 'of circum- 
stantial evidence of the first, the third of the second, 
and so on. If the first is inconclusive, the rest fall at 
once to the ground. 

K 
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• Exposure^ 

yarwus are tbe considerations which conctmin de- 
RQtHistrating the futility of the fallacies compreheisded 
in. this class, and (not to speak of the- improbity of 
the utterers) the weakness of those with whom they 
obtain euiyency,'*nthe weakness of the acceptors. 

Ki In the. hr^ place, comes that general chEuracter 
of irrelevancy which belongs to these, in common with 
the sevaral other articles that stand upon the list of 
fallades. . < 

S. In. the next place, comes the complete inconclu- 
siveoess. , \yhatsoever- b^ then force as applied to a 
bad measure, to the worst measure that can be ima- 
gined, they would be found to apply with little less 
force to all good measures, to the best measures that 
can be imagined. 

Among 656 or any such large number of persons 
taken.at random, there will be pierscHis of dl chm'ac- 
ters : if the measure is a good one, will it become bad 
because it is supported by a bad man ? If it is bad, 
will it become good because supported by a good 
man?' - If 'the <ttiee8ure. be really inexpedient, why not 
at once shoW: 4hnt it K so?-^Your producing these 
irrelevrmt and inconclusive arguments in lieu of direct 
ones, though not sufficient to prove that the measure 
you thus oppose is a good one, contridutes to prove 
that, you yourselves' regard it as a good one. 

After these general observations, ! let us examine, 
more in detail, the various shapes the fallacy assumes. 
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Sect. 1. To be^in with the Imputation of bad design. 

Thoifneasure in question is not charged with being 
itself a bad one; forif it be, and iaso far as it is ithus 
charged, the argntnent. is not. irrelevant and fallacious. 
The bad design amput^d, consists not in the design of 
carrying this tncjasure, butsoj^e other measure, which 
is thus, by ncusessary implication,; charged 4vith being 
a bad one: Here, then, four things ought to be proved : 
viz. — 1 . That the design of bringing forward the sup- 
posed bad measure is really entertained : That this 
design will be carried into cifect: 3. Tha£ the measure 
will prove to be a bad one : 4. That, but for the ac- 
tually proposed measure, the supposed bad one would 
not be carried into effect. 

This is, in effect, a 'modification olthe fallacy of 
distrust, which will shortly be treated of. 

But. on what ground rests tlie supposition, that the 
sup(>osed bad measure wull, as such a consequence, 
be carried into effect ? The'persons by whom, if :at 
all, it will be carried info dfecl, wtU be, either the 
legislators for 'the tidie being, or tbe Jegi^tofs of 
some future contingent titne : as to the legisfotbrs for 
the time being, observe the character and fKtne of 
mind which the orator imputes to these his — 

“ Give not your sanction to tlds ■measarc;^^ for though 
there may be no particular harm in it, yet, if you do 
give your sanction to it, the same man by whom this 
is proposed, will propose to you others that will be 
bad : and Such is your weakriess, that, however bad 

K 
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they may be, you will want either the discernment 
necessary to enable you to see them in their true light, 
or'the reisolution to enaUe you to put a negating upon 
tWetisares, of the mischief of which you are fully con- 
vinced.” The imbotilify'of the persons thus addressed 
in the character of legislators and judges, their conse- 
c^hefitonfitne^ for the situation, — such, it is manifest, 
is the 'basts of this fallacy. On the part of these le- 
gidators themselves, the forbearance manifested under 
such treatment,— on the part of the orator, the confi- 
dence entertained of his experiencing such forbearance, 
—afford no inconsiderable presumption of the reality 
of the character so imputed to them. 

Sect. 2. Imputation of bad character. 

The inference meant to be drawn from an imputa- 
tion of htBd character is, either to cause the person in 
question to be considered as entertaining bad design, 
i. e. about to be concerned in bringing forward future 
contingent and pernicrcHis measures, or simply to de- 
stroy any persuasive force, with which, in the charac- 
ter of authbriljy, bU oftioUm is likely to be attended. 

In this leaf case, it is a fellacy opposed to a fallacy 
of the winb complexion, played off on the other side : 
to employ iti is to combat the antagonist with his own 
weapons. In tiie former case, it is another modifica- 
tidO'of the fallacy of distrust, of which, hereafter. 

In proportion to the degree of efficiency with which 
a m^Bufiers those instruments of deception to operate 
upon his mind, he enables bad men to exercise over 
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him Qisort of power, the thought of which ought to 
cover him with shame. Allow this argument the 
effect of a conclosive one, you put it into the power 
of any man to draw you at pleasure from the support 
of every measure, which in 'your own eyes is good, to 
force: you to give your support to any and every 
mi^asure which in your own eyes is bad. Is it good ? 
— the bad man embraces it, and, by the supposition, 
you reject it. Is it bad } — he vituperates it, and that 
suffices for driving you into its embrace. You split 
upon the rocks, because he has avoided them y you 
miss the harbour, because he has steered into it. 

Give yourself up to any such blind antipathyj you 
are no less in the power of your adversaries than by 
a correspondently irrational sympathy and ob^uious- 
ness you put yourself into the power of your friends. 

Sect. 3. Imputation of bad motive. 

The proposer of the measure, it is asserted, is actuated 
by bad motives, from whence it is inferred that he en- 
tertains some bad design. This, again, is no more than 
a modification of the ftdlacy of dhtrust ; but one of 
the very weakest ; 1 . because motives ai^ hidden in 
the human breast; 2. because, if the measure fs benefi- 
cial, it would be absurd to rgect it on accobOt'Of the 
motives of its author. But what is peculipi; to this 
particular fallacy, is the falsity of the supposition on 
which it is grounded : viz. the existence of a class or 
species of motives, to which any such epithet «s bad 
can, with [iiojiriety, be applied. Wliat constitutes a 
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motive, is the eventual expectation, either ofi^eome 
pleasure, or exemption from pain ; but forasmuch as 
there k nothing g6od but plealsure, or exemp- 
tkilt h’Oni pain, it thtit no motive is bad in it* 

sdf; though evef^ kind' of 'motive may, according to 
drettmstances, occasion ^od ’or bad actions'*; and 
iiiottves of the tfissbctal cast mayaggrav^e the njis* 
chi^ of a pernicious acU But if the act itsdf to 
which the motive gives birth;— ifj m the proposed 
measure in question, there be nothing pernicious, — 
it is not in the motive’s being of the' dissocial class, — 
it is not in its being of the set f^regaf ding' class, — that 
there is any reason for cailling it a bad one. Upon 
the influence and prevalence of motives of the self- 
regaiding class, depends the preservation, tibt Only of 
the impedes, but of each individual belonging to it. 
When, from (he introduction of a measure, a man 
beholds the prbspkct of pereonal advantage in any 
shape whatevier to himself,— say, for example, a pe- 
cuniary advantage, as being the most ordinary and 
•fusd^ble^ or, dyslqpstjicaUy speaking, the most gross, 
is c^tahi diat fhe contempfation of this advan- 
tage hSWSt tovejhad some share in causing the conduct 
be pursdeB—^jilt may have been the only cause. The 
;ipe^ure.itseti‘ being by the supposition not pernicious, 
,kiit the worse for thk'adyantage? -On the contrary, it 
ik.ap. tpnch the better . For of what stuff is public ad van- 

jtggpjppjnppsed, but of private and personal advantage? 

* 

* See Dumoet Truith de Legislation, tom. ii. c. B, ed. 2 ; Benthain, 
Theory Mordls and Leghlation. 
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Sect. 4, Imputation of inconsistency. 

Adoiitting the feet of the inicpinsistency, the utmost 
It cat):,an|^unt^tO in the chftr%ct^,A)f an arguijjient 
against the proposed nieasure, is* the affording a pre- 
sumption of. bad desigq in a certain way, or of bad 
character in a certain waj and to a certain degree, on 
the part of the proposer or supporter of the measure. 
Qf the futility of that argument, a yjew has been 
already given; , and this, ^ain, is a modiheation of 

theJ'aliacyof(Ustrufit. 

That inconsistency, wheii pushed to a certain de- 
gree, may affoqd but too conclusive evidence of a sort 
of ^elatjvely bad character, is not to be denied ; if, 
for example, on a former occasion, personal interest 
inclining him one way (say against the measure), ar- 
guments have been urged by the person in question 
against the measure, while on the present occasion 
personal interest inclining liirn the opposite way, ar- 
guments at;e urged by .him in favour of the measure, — 
or if a matter of fact, which on a former occasion was 
denied, be now asserted, or <oke werjo,— and in each 
case if no notice of the inconsistency is fehen by the 
person himself,— the operation of it to hisipr^ndice 
will naturally be stronger than if an account more or 
less satisfectory is given by him of the circUmsfences 
and causes of the variance. » • 

But be. the evidence with regard to the cause of the 
change what it may, no inference can be drawn from 
it against the measure unless it be that such inconsis- 
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tency, if established, may weaken tbe persuasive force 
of the opinion of the person in question in the cha- 
rier of authority : and ia what respect and degree 
an^argument of thiacom(deiuon is irrelevant, has been 

alfeady broughlfo view, - 

Sect. 5, Imputation suspicious (annexions. 

Noscitur ex 90CUS. 

The alleged badness of character, on the part 
of the alleged associate, being admitted, the ar- 
gument now in question will stand upon the same 
footing as the four preceding ; the weakness of which 
has been already exposed, cmd will constitute only 
another branch of theJiaUacp ^ distrust. But before 
it can stand on a par even with those weak ones, two 
ulterior points remain to be established. 

1 . One, is the badness of character on the part of 
the alleged associate. 

2. Another, is the existence of a social connexion 
between the person in question and his supposed as- 
sociate. 

.3. A third, is, that thf influence exercised on the 
mind of the person in question is such, that in conse- 
quence of the connexion he will be induced to intro- 
duce and support measvWes (and those mischievous 
qn^), which otherwise be would not have introduced 
or supported. 

- Asf to the two first of these three supposed facts, 
thqir respective degrees of probability will depend on 
the circumstances of each case. Of the third, the 
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weakness may be exposed by considerations of a ge- 
neral natnrei In private life, the force of the pre- 
sumption in question is ^tablisbed by daily expe- 
rience : but'in tlie‘ca5e of a political connexion, (Such 
as that which is created by an oppositicMi to one and 
the same political measure or set of measures, the 
presumption Itises a great part, sometimes the whole, 
of its force. Few are the political measures, on the 
occasion of which Uien of- all oharacters, men of all 
degrees, in the scale of probity and. improbity, may 
not be seen on both sides. 

The mere need of information ‘ respecting matters 
of fact, is a cause capable of bringing together, in a 
state of apparent connexion, some of the most oppo- 
site characters. 

Sect. 6. Imputation founded on identity of denomUiation. 

Noscitur ex cognomioibus. 

The circumstances by which this fallacy is distin- 
guished from the last preceding, is, that in this case 
between the person in question and the obnoxious per- 
sons by whose opinions and conddct he is supposed 
to be determined or influenced, neither personal inter- 
course nor possibility of personal intercourse ctin exist. 
In the last case, his measores were to be Opposed be- 
cause he was connected with persons of bad charac- 
ter ; in the present, because he bears the %a)ne deno- 
mination as persons now no more, but who, in their 
own time, were the authors of pernicious measures. 
In so far as a community of interest exists between 
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the pesrsoRAjttiUs connected by conununity of denomi- 
natioAy allegatipn of a certain community of< de- 
signrts n^i^ti^ether destilute of weight. CooimU' 
ni^’of deoomination> iiumever, is buCihe sign, not^he 
efSucient^eause, o&copaaunity of interest. What have 
the Romans of tba presen t^lay. in common with the 
Ronmn$^t)|'^6ail^y:tiiiteSif> ' Do they aspire to recover 

the esnpire Qf ^the'worldi! f 
(But wbem-evil .designs are imputed to men of the 
present day, onjhe ground tiiat evil designs were en- 
tertained and prosecuted by their oamesaites in time 
past, lebatsoevec eoa^ be the community . of interest, 
one cinGumstymeU ought never to be out of raiod, : — 
this i^ the :gyudimi >UMBliora4on .of character. from the 
mo^ remote and ; barbarous, down tO; the, present 
time; the consequence of which is, that in many par- 
ticulars 4he‘ saolK erais -which were formerly pursued 
by peisons of the same denomination Eire. not now 
pursued ; and if in . meny others the same ends are 
pursued, they are not pursued by the same bad means. 
Ifif^ts observation ^pass . unheeded^ the cousequences 
may ^ no less mischievous.' than, absurd: that which 
been, is ., unalterable. If, then, this fallacy be 

ac^9bred to .indneiKe the mind aod.determme human 
oQiQdact,, wb^iQever degree pfv depravity be imputed 
to^fxecedinggoaerations'af the •ohooxious denomiua- 
tkJDjjMwfiaksoBver opposition may have, been mani- 
festedrtowianls Ahem or their succQssocs,—muBtcon- 
rinuft without abatement to the end of time. “ Be my 
friendship iiiJOiortal, iny enmity mortal,” is the senti- 
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ment that has been sa warmly and so justly applaud- 
ed in tbemoath of tkaage of annuity ; but the fallacy 
here in question proposes to maiotain its Saneful in- 
fluence for 

It is in matters touching xebgious persuasion, and 
to the prejtaiice of sertt^ sects, that this fallacy has 
been' played off with the greatest and most pernicious 
effect. In En^and, particularly. against measures for 
tbe relief of tlw Catholics, those of our ancestors, 
who, professing the same branch of the Christian re- 
ligion as that which you now profess, were thence di- 
stinguished by the same name, entertained pernicious 
designs, that for some time showed ffiemselves in per- 
nicious meastares; therefore you, entertaining the same 
pernicious designs, would now, bad you but power 
enou^, cairy into effect the same pernicious mea- 
sures they, having tbe power, destroyed by fire and 
faggot those who, in respect of religious opinions and 
ceremonies, differed from them ; therefore, had you 
but power enough, so would you,” Upon this ground, 
in one of the three kingdoms,^ a system of government 
continues, which does not so much as profess to have 
in view the welfare of ^he majority of the inhabitants, 

a system of government in which tbe interest of the 
many is avowedly, so ItMigias the govemmeiA lasts, 
intended to be kept in estate of perpetual sacrifice to 
the interest of the fow, In vam is it these in- 
ferences, drawn from times and measures long since 
past, are completely belied by the universal experience 
of all present time. In the Saxon kingdom, in the 
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Austrian etnpire, in the vast and ever-flourishing em- 
pire of France, though the sovereign is Catholic, what- 
soever degree of Security the Government allows of is 
possessed alike by Catholics and Protestants. In vain 
is it observed (not that to this purpose this or any 
other part of the history of toe 17 th century is worth 
observing), in vain is it observed, and truly observed, 
the churcli of England continued h^r fires after the 
church of Rome had discontinued •hers'*; 

It is only in the absence of interest that experience 
can hope to be regarded, or reason heard. In the 
character of sinecurists and over-paid placemen, it is 
the interest of the members of the English Government 
to treat the majority of the peoj^e of Ireland eu the 
double footing of enemies and subjects ; and such m 
the treatment whicli is in store for them to the extent 
of their endurance. 

Sect. 7. Cause of the prevalence of the fallacies be- 
longing to this class. 

Whatsoever be the nature of the several instru- 
ments of deception by which the mind is liable to 
be operated Aipop -aod deceived, — the degree of 
pravalence they experience,-r-the degree of success 
tbey '^joy,— depends ultimately upon one edmmon 
cause; viz. the ignorance aud mental imbecility of 
those on wfioin they operate. In tlie ^wesent instance, 

• U-' '• - ' • . ' - 

■ Under James I., when, fur being Anaba|itisl5 ur Arlans, two men 
were burnt in Smithfi\ld. 
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besides this ultimate cause or root, they find in an- 
other fallacy, and the corresjionding propensity of the 
human mind, a sort Of intermediate cause. This is 
the fallacy of authority ; the corresponding propensity 
is the propensity to save exertion by resting satisfied 
with authority. Derived from, and proportioned to, 
the ignoranOe and weakness of the minds to which 
political arguments are addressed, is the propensity to 
judge of the pi-opriety or impropriety of a measure 
from the supposed character or disposition of its sup- 
jKjrters or opposers, in preference to, or even in ex- 
clusion of, its own intrinsic character and tendency. 
Proportioned to the degree of importance attached to 
the character and disposition of the author or sup- 
porter of the measure, is the degree of persuasive force 
with which the fallacies belonging to this class will 
naturally act. 

Besides, nothing but laborious application, and a 
clear and comprehensive intellect, can enable a man 
on any given subject to employ successfully relevant 
arguments drawn from the subject itself. To employ 
personalities, neither labour nor intellect is required : 
in this sort of contest, the most idle dhd the most ig- 
norant are quite on a par with, if not superior |o, the 
most industrious and the most highly-gifted individuals. 
Nothing can be naore convenient for those who would 
speak without the trouble of thinking ; the same ideas 
are brought forward over and Over again, and all that 
is required is to vary the turn of expression. Close 
and relevant arguments have very little hold on the 
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passions, and serve rather to quell than to inflame 
them ; awhile in personalities, there is always sc^me- 
thing! Stimulant, whether on the part of him who 
pmises or him who blames. Praise forms a kind of 
Cmmiexion ibetween the: party praising and the party 
praised, and vituperation gives an air of courage and 
independence to the parly wbo blames. 

I^orapoe and indolence, friendship and enmity, 
concurring and conflicting interest,' servility and inde- 
pendence, all 'CODS ph^ to give personalities the ascen- 
dancy they so unhappily maintain. The*more we lie 
under the influence of our own passions, the more we 
rely oft others b^g affected in a similar d^TM. A 
man who can repel these injuries with dignity may 
often convert them into triumph : “Strike me, but 
hear,” says he; and the fury of his antagonist redounds 
to his own discomfiture. 
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CHAPTER II. 

The Hobgoblin Argument, or. No Innovation f 

i 

'Ad mettim. 

E^osilioH. 

The bpbgobliq, the, eventual nppearan«e of which 
is denounced ,by this argument, is Anarchy ; which 
tremendous spectre has fqr its forerunner ,tl)e mops ter 
InnovcUion. The forms in which tbU monster may 
be denounced areas numerow and various as the sen- 
tences in ..which the word innovation can be placed. 

“ Here it comes ! ” exclaim^ the barbarous or un- 
thinking servant.in the hearing of the affrighted child, 
when, to rid herself of the burthen of attendance, such 
servant scruples not to employ mi instrument of terror, 
the effects of which may continue during life. ‘\Here 
it comes!” is the cry,; and the hobgoblin is rendered 
but the more terrific by the suppression of \ts name. 

Of a similar nature, and {p'oducbye oI similar ef- 
fectS) is the political device hexe exposed to view. 

an instrument , of dec^tipn, the deyipe ia gene- 
rally accompanied by per^nalities of the . vitupera- 
tive kind. Imputation of bad motives,,, bad designs, 
bad conduct and character, arpiordinarlTy cast on 
the authors and advocates of. the obnoxious measure ; 
W'hilst the term employed is. such as to beg the ques- 
tion in dispute. Thus, in the present instance, inno- 
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vation means a bad change, presenting to the mind, 
besides the idea of a change, the, proposition, either 
that change in general is a bad thing, or at least that 
the sort of change in question is a bad change. 

Ejcposure. 

All-comprehensiveness or the condemnation passed hy this fallacy. 

This U one of the many cases in which it is diffi- 
cult to render the absurdity of the argument more 
glaring than it is upon the face of the argument itself. 

Whatever reason it affords for looking upon the 
proposed measure, be it what it mhy, as about to be 
mischievous, it affords the same reason for entertain- 
ing the same opinion of every thing that exists at pre- 
sent. To say all new things are bad, is as much as 
to say all things are bad, or, at any event, ^t tlieir 
commencement ; for of ail the old things' ever seen 
or heard of, there is not one that was not once new. 
Whatever is now establishment was once innovetmi. 

He who on this ground condemns a proposed mea- 
sure, condemns, in the same breath, whatsoever he 
would be most averse to be thought to disapprove.' — 
He condemns ’the Revolution, the Reformation, the 
assumption made by the House of Commons of a part 
in the penning of the laws in the reign of Henry VI., 
institution of the House of Commons itself in the 
rdgn of Henry 111.,— all tl^se he bids us regard as 
surh forerunners of the monster Anarchy, but particu- 
larly the birth and first efficient agency of the House of 
Commons; an innovation, in comparison of which all 
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others, past or future, are for efficiency, and conse- 
quently mischievousness, but as grains of dust in the 
balance. 

Sect. 2. Apprehension of mischief from change, what 
foundation it has in truth. 

A circumstance that gives a sort of colour to the 
use of this fallacy is, th£t it can scarcely ever be found 
without a certain degree of tHith adhering to it. Sup- 
posing tlie change to be one tvhich cannot be effected 
without the interfHJsition of the legislature, even this 
circumstance is sufficient to attach to it a certain 
quantity of mischief. The words necessary to com- 
mit the change even to writing cannot be put into 
that form without labour, importing a proportional 
quantity of vexation to the head employed in it ; which 
labour and vexation, if paid for, is compensated by 
and productive of expense. When disseminated by 
the operation of the press, as it always must be, before 
it can be productive of whatever effiset is aimed at, it 
becomes productive of ulterior vexation and expense. 
Here, then, is so much unavoidable mischief, of which 
the most salutary and indispensable change cannot 
fail to be productive : to this natural and unavoidable 
portion of mischief, the additions tbaf have been made 
in the shape of foctilious and avoidatde niisdj^Of the 
same kind are such as have sufficient claim to notice, 
but to a notice not proper for this place.' 

Here, then, we have the minimum of mischief, 


L 
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which accompanies every change ; and in this mini- 
mum of mischief we have the minimum of truth with 
which this fallacy is accompanied, and which is suf- 
ficient to protect it against exposure, from a flat and 
undiscriminating denial. 

It is seldom, however, that the whole of the mis- 
chief, with the corresponding portion of truth, is con- 
fined within such narrow bounds. 

"Wlieresoever any portion, however great or small, 
of the aggregate mass of the objects of desire in any 
shape, — matter of wealth, power, dignity, or even re- 
putation ; — and whether in possession or only in pro- 
spect, and that ever so remote and contingent, must, 
in consequence of the change, pass out of any hand 
or hands that are not willing to part with it, — ^viz. 
either without compensation, or with no other than 
what, in their estimation, is insufficient^ — here we 
have, in sotne shape Or other, a quantity of vexation 
uncompensated : so much vexation, so much mischief 
beyond dbpute. 

But in one way or other, whether from the total 
ombsion of this or that item, or from the supposed 
inadequacy of the compensation given for it, or from 
its incapaci^ of being iucluded in ahy estimate, as in 
case of remote and but weakly probable as well as 
contingent profits, it will not unhequenti^ happen that 
de compensation allotted in this case shall be inade- 
quate, not only to the desires, but to the imagined 
r^hts of tlie party from whom the sacrifice is exacted. 
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In 3u far as such insufficiency appears to himself to 
exist, he will feel himself urged by a motive, the force 
of which will be in propK)rtion to the amount of such 
deficiency, to oppose the measure : and in so far as 
in his eyes such motive is fit to be displayed, it will 
constitute what in fiis language will be reason, and 
what will be received in that character by all other 
persons in w^hose estimate any such deficiency shall 
appear to exist. So far as any such deficiency is spe- 
cifically alleged in the character of a reason, it forms 
a relevant and specific argument ; and belongs not to 
the account of fallacies ; and, if well founded, consti- 
tutes a just reason — if not for quashing the measure, 
at any rate for adding to the compensation thus showQ 
to be deficient. And in this shape, viz. in that of a 
specific argument, will a man of course present his 
motive to view, if it be susceptible of it. But when 
the alleged damage and eventual injury will not> even 
in his own view of it, bear the test of inquiry, then, 
this specific argument failing him, he will betake him- 
self to the general fallacy in lieu of it. He will set 
up the cry of Innovation! Innovation! hoping by 
this watch w'ord to bring to his aid all whose sinister 
interest is connected with bis own ; and to engage 
them to say, and tlie unreflecting multitude to jbelieve, 
that the change in question is of the number ^ those 
in which the mischief attached to it is not^compa- 
nied by a preponderant mass of advantage. 
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Sect. 3. Tme the innovator~gmeral, a cwmter-fal- 

lacy. 

Among the stories corrent in the profession of the 
law, is that of an attorney, who, when his client ap> 
plied to him for relief against a ibrged bond, advised 
him, as tile shortest and surest course, to forge a release. 

Thus, as a shorter and surer course than that of 
attempting to make men sensible of the imposture, 
this fallacy has been every now and then met by what 
may be termed its counter-fallacy. -“Tiwe itself is the 
arch-innoKHUor. The inference is, the proposed change, 
branded as it has thus been by the odious appellative 
pf innovation, is in fact no change; its sole effect 
being either to prevent a change, or to bring the mat- 
ter back to the good state in which it formerly was. 
This counter>fallacy, if such it may be termed, has 
not, however, any such pernicious propeities or con- 
sequences attached to it as may be se^ to be indi- 
cated by that name. Two circumstances, however, 
concur in giving it a just title to the appellation of a 
fallacy : one Is, that it has no specific application to 
the particular measure in hand, and on that score 
may be set dc^n. as irielevfmt ; tlie otiier, that by a 
sort of ioifdied concession and virtual admission, it 
^ves colour and countenance to the fallacy to which 
it ia opffased : admitting by implication, that if the 
apfmllation of a change belonged with propriety to 
the proposed measure, it might on that single account 
with propriety be opposed. 
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A few words, then, are now sufficient to strip the 
mask from this fallacy. No specific mischief, as likely 
to result from the specific measure, is alleged : if it 
were, the argument would not belong to this head. 
What is alleged is nothing more than that mischief, 
without regard to the amount, would be among the 
results of this measure. But this is no more than can 
be said of every legislative measure that ever did pass 
or ever can pass. If, then, it be to be ranked with 
arguments, it is an argument that involves in one 
common condemnation all political measures whatso- 
ever, past, present, and to come ; it passes condem- 
nation on whatsoever, in this way, ever has been or 
ever can be done, in all places as well as in all times. 
Delivered from an liumble station, from the mouth of 
an old woman beguiling by her gossip the labours of 
tlie spinning-wheel in her cottage, it might pass for 
simple and ordinary ignorance : — delivered from any 
such exalted station as that of a legislative house or 
judicial bench, from such a quarter, if it can lie re- 
garded as sincere, it is a mark of driwUing rather 
than ignorance. 

But it may be said, My meaning is {lot to con- 
demn all change, not to condemn all new institutions, 
all new laws, all new measures, — only violent and 
dangerous ones, such as that is which is now prli|N)sed.’' 
The answer is : .Neither drawing or attempting to draw 
any line, you do by this iiidiscriminating appellative 
pass condemnation on all change ; on every thing to 
which any such epithet as new can with propriety be 
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applied. Draw any such line, and tike reproach of 
inaiiieeritj or imbecilily sliall be withholden : draw 
your line ; but remember that whenever yon do draw 
it, or so much as -bagiu to draw it, you give up this 
your argument. 

Alive to possible-imaginable evils, dead to actual 
ones, — eagle-eyed to future contingent evils, blind 
and insensible to all existing ones, — such is the cha- 
racter of the mind, to which a fallacy such as this 
can really have presented itself in the character of 
an argument possessing any the smallest claim to 
notice. To such a mind, that, by denial and sale 
of justice, anarchy, in so for as concerns nine-tenths 
of the people, is actually by force of law esta- 
blished, and that it is only by thd* force of morality, 
-^f such morality as all the punishments denounced 
againstosincerity, and edi the reward applied for the 
encouragement of insincerity, have not been able to 
banish, that society is kept together ; — that to draw 
into question the btness of great characters for their 
high situations, is in one man a crime, while to question 
their fitness so that their motives remain unquestioned 
is lawful to, another;: — that the crime called libel re- 
ipaios undefined, and undistinguishable, and the liberty 
(pif.the press is defined to be the absence of that secu- 
rity which would be afforded to writers by the esta- 
bHahment of a licenser ; — -that UDdei" show of limi- 
tatieo, a government shall be in fact an absolute one, 
while: pretended guardians are real accomplices, and 
at the nod of a king or a minister by a regular trained 
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body of votes black shall be declared white ; miscar- 
riage, success ; mortality, health; disgrace, honour; 
and notorious experienced imbecility, consummate 
skill ; — ^to such a mind, these, with other evils bound- 
less in extent and number, are either not seen to be 
in existence, or not felt to be such. In such a mind, 
the horror of innovation is as really a disease a.s any 
to which the body in which it is seated is exposed. 
And in proportion as a man is afflicted with it, he is 
the enemy of all good, which, how ul'gent soever 
may be the demand for it, remains as yet to be done; 
nor can he be said to be completely cured of it, till 
he shall have learnt to take on ^ach occasion, and 
without repugnance, general utility for the general end, 
and, to judge of whatever is proposed, in the charac- 
ter of a means conducive to that end. 

Sect. 4. Sinister interests in which this fallacy has its 

source^ 

Could the wand of that magician be borrowed at 
whose potent touch the emissaries of his wicked an- 
tagonist threw off their Sieveral disguises, and made 
instant confession of their real character and designs; 
— could a few of those ravens by whom the word in- 
nwation is uttered with a scream of horror, and the 
approach of the monster Anarchy denounced,— be 
touched with it, we should then learn their'real cha- 
racter, and have the* true import of these screams 
translated into intelligible language. 

1 . I am a* lawyer (would one of them be heard to 
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say), a feerfed juitge, who, considering that the money 
Jtlie.4J!Oww, I enerdse, and the respect and 
repMitioQ i enjoy,, depend >on the undiminished coo- 
tifitMknce of the.abuaeaof the law, the faclitiouadelay, 
vexation and expense with which the few who have 
mpiiey enoiigh to pay for a chance of justice are 
loaded, and by which the many who have not, are cut 
off Inam that.chnnce,-xtajce this method of deterring 
men from attempting to alleviate tliose torments in 
which my comforts have their .source. 

6. 1 am a sinecurUt (cries another), who, being in 
the receipt of dStitlPQ/. a year, public money, for 
doing nothing, and having no more wit than honesty, 
have ,never bpen able to o^n my mouth and pro- 
nounce any ardculate sound for any other purpose, 
—yet, bearing a.ciy of No ainecures !” am come to 
join in the shoat of " No innovation ! down with the 
innovators !” inht^sof drowning, by these defensive 
scMjnds, the offeasive ones which chill my blood and 
' make me ttemNe* : 

, 3. I am a contractor (cries a third), who, having 
bought my seat that I may sell iny votes ; and in re- 
turn for them, being in the habit of obtaining witli 
the most convenient regularity a succession of good 
jobs, foresee, in the prevalence of innovation, the de- 
sbvetion and the ruin of this established branch of 

4.; .1 am a country gentleman (cries a fourth), who, 
observing that from having a seat in a certain assem- 
bly a man enjoys uiore respect than he did before, on 
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the liirf, in the dog.kennel, and in the stnble, and 
having tenants and other depraidents enough to seat me 
against their wilb for a place in which I am detested, 
and hearing it said that if innovation were suffered 
to run on unopposed, elections would come in time 
to be as free in reality as they are in appearance and 
pretence, — have left for a day or two the cry of 
“ Tally-ho!” and “ Hark forward !” to join in the cry 
of “ No Anarchy I ” “ No innovation I ” 

5. I am a priest (says a fifth), who, having proved 
the Pope to be Antichrist to the satisfaction of all 
Orthodox divines whose piety prays for the cure of 
souls, or whose health has need of exoneration from 
the burthen of residence ; and having read, in my 
edition of the Gospel, that the apostles lived in pa- 
laces, which innovation and anarchy would cut down 
to parsonage-houseS, liiough grown hoarse by scream- 
ing out, “ No reading ! ” “ No writing ! ” “ No Lan- 
caster!” and “No fHJpery!” — for fear of coming 
change, am here to add what remains of my voice to 
the full chorus of “No Anarchy'” “No Innova- 
tion !” 
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. . . CHAPTER III. 

f'atldcy of Distrust, or, fVhat's at the bottom? 

Ad metiim. 

Exposition. 

Tims argument may be considered as a particular 
modification of tfie No^Inno'oation argument. An ar- 
rangement or set of arrangements has been proposed, 
so plainly beneficial, and at the same time so mani- 
festly innoxious, that no prospect [»pesents itself of 
bringmg to bear upon them with any effect the cry 
of No innovation. -Is theanti-innovationist mute? no : 
he has dns resource In what you see as yet (says 
he) .'th^e may perhaps be no great mis(;)iicfj but de- 
pend upon it, in the quarter from whence these pro- 
posed innoxious arrangements come, there are more 
behind that are of a very different complexion ; if 
these innoxious ones are suffered to be carried, others 
of a noxious character will succeed without end, and 
will be carried likewise. 

Exposure. 

The absurdity of this argument is too glaring to be 
susceptible of any considerable illustration from any 
thifl^ that' can be said of it. 

Ji Jo the first place, it begins with a virtual ad- 
mission of the propriety of the measure considered in 
itself ; and thus, containing within itself a demonstra- 
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ti6n of its own futility, it cats up from under it the 
very ground which it is endeavouring to make: yet, 
from its very weakness, it is apt to derive for the mo- 
ment a certain degree of force. By the monstrosity 
of its weakness, a feeling of surprise, ’and thereupon 
of perplexity, is apt to be produced : and so long as 
this feeling continues, a di'fHculty of finding an appro- 
priate answer continues with it. For that which is 
itself nothing, what answer (says a man) can I find ? 

2. If two measures, G and B, were both brought 
forward at the same time, G being good and B bad, 
rejecting G because B is bad would be quite absurd 
enough ; and at first view' a man might be apt to sup- 
pose that the force of absurdity could go no further. 

But the present fallacy does in effect go much fur- 
ther : — two measures, both of them brought upon tlie 
carpet together, both of them unobjectionable, are to 
be rejected, not for any thing that is amiss in ettlier 
of them, but for something that by possibility may be 
found amiss in some other or others, that nobody 
knows of, and the future existence of which, without 
the slightest ground, is to be assumed and taken for 
granted. 

In the field of (xjlicy as applied to measures, this 
vicarious reprobation forms a counterpart to vicarious 
punishment in the field of justice, as applied, to persons. 

The measure G, which is good, is to be thrown out, 
because, for aught we can be sure of, some day or 
other it may happen to be followed by some other 
measure B, which may be a bad one. A man A, agalos 
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whom #)ere is neither evidence nor charge, is to be 
puoisfaetl^ beGaose, for aught we can be sure of, some 
time or ether (heiwinay be ihitie other man who will 
have been guil^. 

If on tbiff grbund it be right that the measure in 
question be rejected, ’so tHight every other measure 
that «ver has beeU' or can be proposed : for of no 
measure can anybody.be sure, but that it may be fol- 
lowed 1^ some other measure or measures, of which, 
when they make their appearance, it may be said that 
they are bad. 

If, then, the argument proves any thing, it proves 
that no measure ought ever to be carried, or ever to 
have been carried ; and that, therefore, all things that 
can be done by law or government, and therefore law 
and government themselves, are nuisances. 

This policy is exactly that which was attributed to 
Herod in the extermination of the innocents ; and 
the sort of man by whom an argument of this sort 
can be employed, is the sort of man who would have 
acted as Herod did, had he been in Herod’s place. 

But think, not only what sort of man he must be 
who can bring himself to employ such an argument ; 
but moreover, what sort of men they must be to whom 
be can venture to propose it ; on whom he can expect 
it to make any impression, but such a one as will be 
ditgiWDBftii to himself. "Such drivellers,” (says be lo 
them in efiect,) " such drivellers are you, so sure of 
being imposed upon, by any one that will attempt it, 
thaf you know not the distinction between good and 
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bad ; and when at the su^estion of this or that man 
you have adopted any one measure, good or bad, let 
but that same roan propose any aumber of other mear 
sures, whatever be their character, ye are such idiots 
and fools, that without looking at theor yourselves, or 
vouchsafing to learn their character from otbers^ you 
will adopt them in a lump.” Such is the compliment 
wrapt up in this sort of argument. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Official Maltfactors Screen. 

Ad metum. 

'^Attack us, you attack Government.” 

Exposition. 

The fallacy here in question is employed almost 
as often as, in speaking of the persons by whom, or 
of the system on which, the business of the Govern- 
ment is conducted, any expressions importing con- 
demnation or censure are uttered. The fallacy con- 
sists m affecting to consider such condemnation or 
censure as being, if not in design, at least in tendency, 
pregnant with mischief to government itself; — “ Op- 
pose us, yon oppose Government “ Disgrace us, 
you disgrace Government;” “Bring us into con- 
tempt, yoir bring Government into Contempt; and 
anarchy ;and civil war are the immecliate conse- 
quences.” Such are the forms it assumes. 

Exposure. 

Not ill-groundedj most assuredly, is the alleged 
importance of this maxim : to the class of persons by 
or for whom it is employed, it must be admitted to be 
wiil .worth Whatsoever pains can be employed in deck- 
ing it out to the best advantage. 

Lot but this notion be acceded to, all persons now 
partaking, or who may at any time be likely to par- 
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take, in the business and profit of misrule, must, in 
every one of its shapes, be allowed to continue so to 
do without disturbance : all abases, as well future as 
present, must continue without remedy. The most 
industrious labourers in the service of mankind will 
experience the treatment due to those to whose dis- 
social or selfish nature the happiness of man is an olt- 
ject of aversion or indifierence. Punishment, or at 
least disgrace, will be the reward of the most exalted 
virtue ; perpetual honour, as well as power, the reward 
of the most pernicious vices. Punishment will be, 
and so by English libel-law it is at this day, — let but 
the criminal be of a certain rank in the state, and the 
mischief of the crime upon a scale to a certain degree 
extensive, — punishment will be, not for him who com- 
mits a crime, but for him who complains of it. 

So long as the conduct of the business of the Go- 
vernment contains any thing amiss in it, — so long as 
it contains in it any thing that could be made better, 
— so long, in a word, as it continues short of a state 
of absolute perfection,-^lhere will be no other mode 
of bringing it nearer to perfection, no other means of 
clearing it of the most mischievous abuses with which 
Government can be defiled, than the indication of 
such points of imperfection as at the time being exist, 
or are supposed to exist in it,, which points of imper- 
fection will always be referable to one or otlier of two 
heads : — the conduct of this or that one of the indi- 
viduals by whom in such or such a departnient the 
business of Government is conducted ; or the state of 
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the system of ftdministration under which they act. 
Bat iwitber in tiie systeiu in quesliph, nor in the coa> 
of Bie^persons in ques^on, can uiy imperfcctiona 
be pelted out, but ths^ os towards such persons or 
such system^ in proportion le the apparent importance 
and extent of that ^perfection, aversion or contempt 
must ki a greater or less degree be produced. 

In e€feet, this fallacy is but a mode of intirnating 
in other words, that no abuse ought to be reformed ; 
that nothing ought to be uttered in relation to the 
miaconfhict ofany person in cdfiee, which may produce 
any sentioient.ol thsapprobadon. 

In this cottatry at least,- few, if any persons, aim at 
any soch object as the brn^ing into contempt any of 
those olfiees on the execution of whicli fee maintenance 
of the general security depends; — any such office, 
for exa|lj|d<^ n5>jthat of king, member of parliament, 
or judge/ As to 4he person of the king, if the maxim, 

“ The king Can do so wsong,” be admitted in both its 
senses, there can be no need of impuiing blame to 
hiBi;^AiBless in the way of defence against the impru- 
dence or theimprobity of those who, by groundless 
or exaggerated eulogiums on the personal character 
of the mdividoal monarch on throne, seek to ex- 
tend his powm*, and< to screen from censure or scru- 
tiny the misconduct of his agents. 

But in tte Instance of any other office, to reprobate 
evdiy’feing, the tendency of which is to expose the 
officmffei bafeed or pontempt, is to reprobate every 
thing that can be said or done, either in the way of 
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complaint against past, or for tbe purpose of prevent- 
ing future transgrqpiQns;-T^to reprobate every thing 
tendency of whifli is to expose the office to hatred 
or contempt, is to reprobate every thing that can be 
said or done to^\'ard3 pointing out the demand for re- 
form, bow needful so^ver^ in the constitution of the 
office- 

If, in the constitution of the office in respect of 
mode of appointment, mode of remuneration, &c^ 
there be any thing that tends to give all persons placed 
in it an interest acting in opposition to official duty, 
or to give an increased facility to the etFective pursuit 
of any such sinister interest, every thing that tends 
to bring to view such sinister interest, or such facility, 
contributes, it may be said, to bring the office itself into 
contempt. 

That under the eiisUng system oi judicature, so far 
as concerns its higher aeatSv the interest of the judge 
is, throughout the whole field of his jurisdiction, in a 
state of constant and diametrical opposition to the 
line of his duty ; — that it is his interest to maintain 
undiminishod, and as far as. possible to increase, every 
evil opposite to the ends of justice, viz. uncertainty, 
delay, vexation and expense that the giving birth 
to these evils has at all times been more or less an 
object with every judge (the present ones excepted, of 
whom we say nothing) that ever sat on a Westminster 
hall bench, and that under tiw present constitution of 
the office it were weakness to ex])ect at the hands of 
a judge any thing better whilst, that of the above- 

M 
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mentioned evils, the load which is actually endured by 
the peo^e of this country, is, ^ very small part 
only, the natural and unavoidablelot of human natur||^ 
— are propositions which have already in this work 
been made plain to demonstration, and in the belief 
of which the writer has been confirmed by the observa- 
tions of nearly sixty years ; — propositions of the truth 
of which he is no more able to entertain a doubt than 
he is of his own existence. 

But in these senBments, has he any such wish as 
to see enfeebled and exposed to effectual resistance 
the authority of judges? of any established juditatory? 
of any one occupier of any such judicial seat ? No : 
the most strenuous defender of abuse in every shape 
would not go further than he in wishes, and upon oc- 
casion in exertion, for its support. 

For preventing, remedying, or checking transgres- 
sion on the part of the members of Government, or 
preventing their management of the business of Go- 
vernment from becoming completely arbitrary, the 
nature of things affords no other means than such, the 
tendency of which, as far as they go, is to lower either 
these managing hands, or the system, or both, in the 
affection and estimation of the pieople : which effect, 
when produced in a high degree, may be termed 
bringing them into hatred and contempt. 

But so far is it from being true that a man’s aver- 
sion of ;GDntempt for the hands by which the powers 
of Government, or even for the system under which 
they are exercised, is a proof of his aversion or con- 
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tempt towards Government itself, that, even in pro- 
portion to the streMih of that aversion or contempt, 
l^is a proof of the ^posite affection. What in con* 
sequence of such contempt or aversion he wishes for, 
is, not that there be no hands at all to exercise these 
powers, but that the hands may be better regulated ; 
— not that those powers should not be exercised at 
all, but that they should be better exercised; — not 

that, in the exercise of them, no rules at all stfbuld be 

0 

pursued, but that the rules by which they are exer- 
cised should be a better set of rules. 

All government is a trust; every branch of govern- 
ment is a trust; and immemorially acknowledged so 
to be : it is only by the magnitude of the scale that 
public differ from private trusts. 

I complain of the conduct of a person in the cha- 
racter of guardian, as domestic guardian, having the 
care of a minor or insane person. In so doing, do I 
say that guardianship is a bad institution? Does it 
enter into the head of any one to suspect me of so 
doing ? 

I complain of an individual in the character of a 
commercial agent, or assignee of the effects of an in- 
solvent. In so doing, da I say that commercial 
agency is a bad thing ? that the practice of vesting 
in the hands of trustees or assignees the effects of an 
insolvent for the purpose of their befng divided among 
his creditors, is a bad practice ? Does any such con- 
ceit ever enter into the head of man, as that of sus- 
pecting me of so doing? 


M 2 
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I complain of an imperfection in the state of the 
liaw relative to guardianship, locating this supposed 
itnpeffection in the state of the law itself, do I *|||^ 
tllftt there ought to be no law on the subject? that 
no human being ought to have any such power as 
that of guardian over the person of any other ? Does 
it ever enter into the head of any human being to 
suspect me so much as of entertaining any such per- 
suasion* not to speak of endeavouring to cause others 
to entertain it? • 

Nothing can be more groundless than to suppose 
that the disposition to pay obedience to the laws by 
which security in respect of person, property, reputa- 
tion and condition in life is afforded, is influenced by 
any such consideration as that of the fitness of the 
several functionaries for their respective trusts. Or even 
so much as by the fitness of the system of regulations 
and customs under which they act. 

The chief occasions in which obedience on the part 
of a member of the co>mtnunity in his character of 
subject is called upon to manifest itself, are the habi- 
tual payment of taxes, and submission to the orders 
of courts of justice : the one an habitual practice, the 
other an occasional aiid eventual one. But in neither 
instance in the disposition to obedience, is any varia- 
tion ppo/luced by any increase or diminution in the 
;good or ill Opinion entertained in relation to the offi- 
cial persons by whom the business of those depart- 
ments is respectively carried on, or even in relation to 
the goodness of the systems under which they act. 
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Were the business of Goveranient carried on ever 
so much worse thcu^it is, still it is from the power of 
Ij^vernment in its several branches that each man re- 
ceives whatsoever protection he enjoys, either against 
foreign or domestic adversaries. It is therefore by 
hia regard for his own security, and not by his respect 
either for the persons by whom or the system accord- 
ing to which those powers are exprcised, that his wish 
to see obedience paid to them by others, and his dis- 
position to pay obedience to theth himself, are pro- 
duced. 

Were it even his wish to withhold from them his 
own obedience, that wish cannot but be altogether in- 
effectual, unless and until he shall see others in suffi- 
cient number disposed and prepared to withhold each 
of them his own obedience ; a state of things which 
can only arise from a common sense of overwhelming 
misery, and not from the mere utterance of complaint. 
There is no freedom of the press, no power to com* 
plain, in Turkey ; yet of all countries it is that in 
which revolts and revolutions are the most frequent 
and the most violent. 

Here and there a man of strong appetites, weak 
understanding, and stout heart excepted, it might be 
affirmed with confidence that the most indigent and 
most ignorant would not be foolish enough to wish to 
see a complete dissolution of the bonds bf govern- 
ment. In such a state of things, whatsoever he might 
expect to grasp for the moment, he would have no 
assured hope of keeping. Were he ever so strong, 
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his streagth, he could not but see, would avail him 
nothing against a momentarily ^nfederated multi- 
tude ; nor in one part of his fielo^gainst a swifter 
dividual ravaging the opposite part, nor during sleep 
against the weakest and most sluggish : and for the 
purpose of securing himself against such continually 
impending disasters, let him suppose himself entered 
into an association v^ith others for mutual security; 
he would then suppose himself living again under a 
sort of government/ 

Even the comparatively few who, for a source of 
subsistence, prefer depredation to honest industry, are 
not less dependent for their wretched and ever palpi- 
tating existence than the honest and industrious are 
for theirs, on that general security to which their prac- 
tice creates exceptions. Be the momentary object of 
his rapacity what it may, what no one of them could 
avoid having a more or less distinct conception of, is, 
that it could not exist for him further than it is secured 
against others. 

So far is it from being true, that no Government 
can exist consistently with such exposure, no good 
Government can exist without it. 

Unless by open and lawless violence, by no other 
means than lowering in the estimation of the people 
the hands by which the powers of Government are 
exercised, if the cause of the mischief consist in the 
unfitness of the hands ; or the system of management 
under which they act, if the cause of the mischief lie 
in the system, — be the hands ever so unfit, or the sy- 
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stem ever so ill-constructed, — can there be any hope 
or chance of bene^lial change. 

^'There being no sufficient reason for ascribing even 
td the worst-disposed any wish so foolish as that of 
seeing the bonds of Government dissolved, nqr on 
the part of the best-disposed any possibility of contri- 
buting to produce change, either in any ruling hands 
deemed by them unfit for their trust, or of the system 
deemed by them ill adapted to those which are or 
ought to be its ends, otherwise than by respectively 
bringing into general disesteem these objects of their 
disapprobation, — there cannot be a more unfounded 
imputation or viler artifice, if it be artifice, or grosser 
error, if it be error, than that which infers from the 
disposition or even the endeavour to lessen in the es- 
timation of the people the existing rulers, or the ex- 
isting system, any such wish as that of seeing the 
bands of Government dissolved. 

In producing a local or temporary debility in the 
action of the powers of the natural body, in many 
cases, the honest and skilful physician beholds the 
only means of cure : and from the act of the physi- 
cian who precribes an evacuaiit or a sedative, it would 
be as reasonable to infer a wisli to see the patient 
perish, as from the act of a statesman, whose endea- 
vours are employed in lowering the reputation of the 
official hands in whom, or the system of management 
in which, he beholds the cause of what appears to 
him amiss, — to infer a wish to see the whole frame of 
Government either destroyed or rendered worse. 
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In so Qs a man s feeling and conduct are in- 
fluenced and determined by wha^j| called public epi- 
nim^ by the force of the popular or moral sanctioi^ 
and that opinion runs in conformity with the dictates 
of the principles of general utility, — in proportion to 
the value set upon reputation, and the degree of re- 
spect entertained for the community at large, his con- 
duct will be the better^ the more completely the quan- 
tity of respect he enjoys is dependent upon the good- 
ness of his behaviour ; it m\[ be the worsts the more 
completely the quantity of respect he is sure of en- 
joying is independent of it. 

Thus, whatsoever portion of respect the people at 
large are in the habit of bestowing upon the individual 
by whom on any given occasion the office in question 
is filled, this portion of respect may, so long as the 
habit continues, be said to be attached to the office, 
just as any portion of the emolument is which happens 
to be attached to the office. 

But as it is with emolument, so is it with respect. 
The greater the quantity of it a man is likely to re- 
ceive independently of his good behaviour, the less 
good, in so far as depends upon the degree of influence 
with which the love of reputation acts upon his mind, 
is his behaviour likely to be. 

If this be true, it is in so far the interest of the 
pU.!;)^ thaf that portion of respect, which along with 
^ ^ttlary is habitually attached to the oflSce, should 
be small as possible. 

If, indeed, the notion which it is the object of the 
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fallacy in question to inculcate were true, viz. that the 
stability of^tbe Gojtprnment or its existence at each 
pven point of time depends upon the degree of re- 
spect bestowed upon the several individuals by whom 
at that point of time its powers are exercised, -^if this 
were true, it would not be the interest of the public 
that the portion of respect habitually attached to the 
office, and received by the official person indepen- 
dently of his good behaviour in it, should be as small 
as possible. But in how great a degree this notion is 
erroneous has been shown already. 

But while it is the interest of tlie public, that in the 
instance of each trustee of the public the remunera- 
tion received by him in the shape of respect should 
be as completely dependent as possible upon the 
goodness of his behaviour in the execution of his 
trust, it is the interest of the trustee himself that, as 
in every other shape, so in the shape of respect, what- 
soever portion of the good things of this world he re- 
ceives on whatever score, whether on the score of re- 
muneration, or any other, should be as great as pos- 
sible ; since by good behaviour, neither respect nor 
any thing else can be always earned by him but by 
sacrifices in some sha[)e or other, and in particular in 
the shape of ease. 

Whatsoever, therefore, b^the official situation which 
the official person in question occupies, it is his in- 
terest that the quantity of respect habitually attached 
to it be as great, and at the same time as securely 
tached to it, as possible. 
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And in the point of view from which he is by his 
personal and sinister interest led lo consider the sub- 
ject, the point of perfection in this line will not bcr 
attained until the quantity of respect he receives, in 
consequence of the possession he has of the office, be 
at all times as great as the nature of the office admits; 
— at all times as completely independent of the good- 
ness of his behaviour in his office as possible; — as 
great, in the event of his making the worst and least 
good use, as in that of his making the best and the 
least bad use, of the powers belonging to it. 

Such being his interest, whatsoever be his official 
situation, if, as is the case of most if not all official 
situations, it be of such a nature as to have power in 
any shape attached to it, his endeavour and study will 
be so to order matters as to cause to be attached to 
it as above, and by all means possible, the greatest 
portion of respect possible. 

To this purpose, amongst others, will be directed 
whatsoever influence his will can be made to act with 
on other wills, and whatsoever influence his under- 
standing can be made to exert over other understand- 
ings. 

If, for example, his situation be that of a judge; by 
the influence of will on will, it will seldom in any 
considerable degree bfe ii^his power to compell men 
by force to bestow upon him the sentiment of respect, 
either by itself or in any considerable degree by means 
of any external mark or token of it : but he may re- 
strain men from saying or doing any of those things, 
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the effect of which would be to cause others to bestow 
upon him less resp^t than they would otherwise. 

If, being a judge of the King’s Bench, any man 
has the presumption to question his fitness for such 
bis high situation, he may for so doing punish him by 
fine and imprisonment with et cceteras. If a Lord 
Chancellor, he may prosecute him before a judge, by 
whom a disposition to attach such punishments to such 
offences has been demonstrated by practice. 

Thus much as to what can and what cannot be done 
tow’ards attaching respect to office, by the influence of 
will on will. 

What may be done by the influence of understand- 
ing on understanding remains to be noticed : — laying 
out of the question that influence which, in the official 
situation in question, is exercised qver the understand- 
ings of the people at large independently of any exer- 
tions on the part of him by whom it is filled, — that 
which on his part requires exertion, and is capable of 
being exercised by exertion, consists in the giving ut- 
terance and circulation in the most impressive man- 
ner to the fallacy in question, together with a few such 
others as are more particularly connected with it. 

Upon the boldness and readiness with which the 
hands and system are spoken ill of, depends the dif- 
ference between arbitrary and limited government, — 
between a government in which the great body of the 
people have, and one in wdiich they have not, a share. 

In respect of the members of the governing body, 
undoubtedly the state of things most to be desired, is, 
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that the only occasion on which any endeavours should 
be emj^oyed to lower them, in estimation of the 
puhKc should be those in which inaptitude in some 
shape or other, want of probity, or weakness of judg- 
ment, or want of appropriate talent, have justly been 
imputable to them : that on those occasions in which 
inaptitude has not in any of those shapes been justly 
imputable, no such endeavour should ever be em- 
ployed. 

Unfortunately, the state of things hereby supposed 
is plainly (need it be said.^) an impossible one. Ad- 
mit no accusation, you may and you will exclude all 
unjust ones ; — admit just ones, you must admit unjust 
ones along with them ; there is no help for it. One 
of two evils being necessarily to be chosen, the ques- 
tion is, which is the least ?>~to admit all such impu- 
tations, and thereby to admit of unjust ones, or to ex- 
clude all such imputations, and thereby to exclude all 
just ones. I answer without difficulty, — the admis- 
sion of unjust imputations is, beyond comparison, the 
least of the two evils. Exclude all unjust imputations, 
and with them all just ones, the only check by which 
the career of deterioration can be stopped being thus 
removed, both hands and system will, until they arrive 
at the extreme of despotism and misrule, be continually 
growing worse and worse the hands themselves will 
grow worse and worse, having nothing to counteract 
thCFfbrce of that separate and sinister interest to the 
action of which they remain constantly exposed ; — 
and the system itself will grow worse and worse, it 
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bemg all along the interest and, by tte supposition^ 
within the power of the hands themselves to make 
it so. 

Admit just imputations, though along with them 
you admit unjust ones, so slight is the evil as scarcely 
to bear that name. Along with unjust imputafions, 
are not defences admitted ? In respect of motives 
and of means, have not the defendants in this case, 
beyond all comparison, the advantage of the com- 
plainants? * 

As far as concerns motivesy in the instance of every 
person included in the attack (and in an attack made 
upon any one member of the Government as such, 
who does not know how apt all are to feel themselves 
included?), the principle of self-preservatioa is stranger 
than the exciting cause productive of the disposition 
to attack can be in any instance. • 

As far as concerns means of defence, if the persoaa 
against whom the attack is principally levelled w’ants 
time or talent to defend himself, scarce a particle of 
the immense mass of the matter of reward, which, in 
all manner of shapes, for the purpose of carrying on 
the ordinary business of government, lies constantly 
at the disposal of the members t)f the Government, 
but is applicable, even without any separate expense, 
to the extraordinary purpose of engaging defending 
advocates. 

Let it not be said, This is a persecution to which 
an honourable man ought not to be exposed ; — a per- 
secution which, though to some honourable men it 
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may be tolerable, will to others be intolerable, — in- 
tolerable to such a degree as to deprive the public of 
the benefit of their services.” 

A notion to any such effect will scarcely be advanced 
with a grave face. — That censure is the tax imposed 
by nature upon eminence, is the A B C of common 
place. Who is there to whom it can be a doubt that 
exposure to such imputations is among the inevitable 
appendages of office ? If it were an office w^hich in 
no shape whatever had any adequate aTlowance of the 
matter of reward annexed to it, — if it were a situation 
into which men w^ere pressed, — the observation would 
have some better ground ; but in the class of office 
here in question, exists there any such ? 

A self-Qontradiction is involved in the observation 
itself. The subject, of which sensibility thus morbid 
is^redicated, is an honourable man : but to an honour- 
able man, to any man to whom the attribute honour- 
able can with truth and justice be applied, such sen- 
sibility cannot be attributed. The man who will not 
accept an office but upon - condition that his conduct 
in it shall remain exempt from all imputation, intends 
not that his^ conduct shall be what it ought to be. 
The man to whom the idea of being subject to those 
imputations to which he sees the best are exposed, is 
intolerable, — is in his heart a tyrant, — and, to become 
so in practice, wants nothing but to be seated on one 
of liiose thrones, or on one of those benches, in which, 
by the appearance of chains made for show and not 
for use, a man is enabled, with the greater dignity as 
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well as safety, to act the part of the tyrant, and glut 
himself with vengeance. 

To a man who, in the civil line of office, accepts a 
commission, it is not less evident that by so doing he 
exposes himself to imputations, some of which may 
happen to be unjust, than to a man in the military 
line it is evident that by acceptance of a commission 
in that line he exposes himself to be shot at : and of 
a military office, with about equal truth, might it be 
said, that an honourable man will not accept it on 
such condition, as of a civil office that an honourable 
man will not accept it, if his conduct is to stand ex- 
posed to such imputations. 

In such circumstances, it is not easy to see how it 
should happen to a public man to labour at the long- 
run under an imputation that is not just. In so far as 
any such incident does take place, evil does in truth 
Lake place : but even in this case, the evil will not be 
unaccompanied with concomitant good, operating in 
compensation for it. On the part of men in office, it 
contributes to keep up the habit of considering their 
conduct as exposed to scrutiny, — to keep up in their 
minds that sense of responsibility on which goodness 
of conduct depends, in which good behaviour finds its 
chief security. 

On the part of the people at large, \t serves to keep 
alive the expectation of witnessing such attacks ; the 
habit of looking out for them; and, when any such 
attack does come, it prevents the idea of hardship 
which is apt to attach upon any infliction, how neces- 
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sary soever, of which it can be said that it is unprece^ 
dented or even rare ; and hinders the public mind 
from being set against the attack, and him who hnds 
exertion and courage enough to make it. 

When, in support of such imputations, false facts 
are alleged, the act of him by whom such false alle- 
gations are made, not only ought to be regarded as 
pernicious, but ought to be, and is, consistently with 
justice and utility, punishable; — punishable even when 
advanced through temerity without consciousness of 
the falsity, and more so when accompanied with such 
dishonest consciousness. 

But by a sort of law, of which the protection of 
high-seated official delinquency is-^ least the effect, 
not to say the object, a distinction thus obvious as 
well as important has been carefully overlooked : and 
whenever to the prejudice of the reputation of a man, 
especially if he be a man in office, a fact which has 
with more or less confidence been asserted or insi- 
nuated turns out to be false, the existence of dishonest 
consciousness, whether really existing or not, is as- 
sumed. 

In so far as public men, trustees and agents for the 
people in possession or expectancy are the objects, a 
general propensity to scrutinize into their conduct, and 
thereby to cast imputations on it at the hazard of their 
being more or less unmerited, is a useful propensity. 
It is conducive to good behaviour on their part, and 
for the opposite and corresponding reason, the habit of 
general laudation., laudation without specific grounds, 
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is a mischievous propensity, being conducive to ill 
behaviour on their part. 

Render all such endeavours hopeless, you take from 
a bad state of things all chance of being better : — al- 
low to all such endeavours the freest range, you do no 
injifry to the best state of things imaginable. 

Whatsoever facilities the adversaries of the existing 
state of things have for lowering it in the estimation 
of the people, equal facilities at least, if not greater, 
have its friends and supporters for keeping and raising 
it up. 

Under the English constitution, at any rate, the 
most strenuous defenders of the existing set of mana- 
ging hands, as well as of the existing system of ma- 
nagement, are not backward in representing an oppo- 
sition as being no less nec^sary a power among the 
springs of Gov ernment than the regulator in a watch 
But in what way is it that opposition, be it what it 
may, ever acts or ever can act but by endeavouring 
to lower either the managing hands, or, in this or that 
part of it, the system of management, in the estimation 
of the people ? and from a watchmaker’s putting a 
regulating spring into the watch he is making, it would 
be just as reasonable and fair to infer that his meaning 
is to destroy the watch, aafrom the circumstance of a 
man’s seeking, in this or that instance, to lower in the 
estimation of the people the managing hands, or this 
or that part of the system of management, to infer a 
desire on his part to destroy the Government. 


■ More’s Ohservationsy p. 77, 7a. 
N 
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Under the English constitution at least, not only in 
point of fact is the disposition to pay that obedience 
by which the power of Government is constituted, and 
on which the existence of it depends, independent of 
all esteem for the hands by which this power is 
exercised, unaffected by any disesteern for this or that 
part of the system of management according to which 
it is executed, — but under such a constitution at least, 
the more complete this independence, the better for 
the stability and prosperity of the state. Being as it 
is, it suffices for carrying on at all times the business 
of Government, — viz. upon that footing in point of 
skill and prosperity which is consistent with the apti- 
tude, probity and intelligence of the managing hands, 
and the goodness of the ^stem of management under 
which they act : but if on each occasion it depended 
on the degree of estimation in wffiich the conduct and 
character of the managing hands and the structure of 
the system of management under which they act hap- 
pened at that time to be held by the majority of the 
people, this power would be seen strong, and per- 
haps too strong, at one timo^ — weak to any degree of 
weakness, — insufficient to any degree of insufficiency, 
— at another* 

Among the peculiar excellencies of the English con- 
stitution," Cine is, that the existence of the Government, 
and even the good conduct of it, depends in a less de- 
grees than under any other monarchy upon the per- 
sonal qualifications of the chief ruler, and upon the 
place he occupies in the estimation of the people. 
Conceive the character of the chief ruler perfect to a 
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certain degree of perfection, 111 checks upon his 
power would be a nuisance. On the other hand, 
under a constitution of government into which checks 
upon that poweir are admitted, the stronger and 
more efficient those checks, the worse the personal 
character of the chief ruler may be, and the business 
of government still go on without any fatal dis- 
turbance. 

On recent occasions, as if the endeavour had been 
new and altogether anomalous to the constitution, 
great were the outcries against the audacity of those 
parliamentary electors and other members of the com- 
munity who, in the character of petitioners, were using 
their endeavours to lower the House of Commons in 
the estimation of the people, or, in stronger terms, to 
bring it and its authority into contempt. Thsit by the 
individuals in question an endeavour of this nature 
should be regarded as a cause of personal inconve- 
nience, and as such be resisted, is natural enough ; 
but as to its being, on the part of the authors of those 
exertions, blameable, — or, on the part of the consti- 
tution, dangerous, — surely no further observation need 
here be added. 

But what was complained of as an abuse, was the 
existence of that state of things, of that system of ma- 
nagement, under which, in a number aufficiehf on or- 
dinary occasions to constitute or secure a majority, 
the members of that governing body have a‘ .sinister 
interest separate from and opposite to that of the 
people for v’hom they profess to serve ; that being in- 
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dependent as towards those to whom they ought to 
be dependent, — as to those whom it is thwi* duty to 
control, and towards whom they ought to be inde- 
pendent, — they are dependent; and that, by means, by 
which, though altogether out of the reach of punish- 
ment, the dependence is rendered beyond comparison 
more constant and etFectual than it would be by acts 
of punishable bribery. 

In this state of things, if any alteration in it be de- 
sirable, it is impossible that such alteration should be 
brought about by other means than lowering in the 
estimation of the people not only the system itself, 
but all those who act willingly under it, and use their 
endeavours to uphold it. 

Without this means, and by any other means, how 
is it that by possibility any such change should be 
produced ? Supposing them assured of possessing, in 
the event of a refusal of all such change, as high a 
place in the estimation of the people as they hold at 
present, any thing done by them in furtherance of such 
a change would be an effect without a cause. In their 
personal capacities, they have all, or most of them, 
little to gain, while they have much to lose, by any 
proposed change. 

True, it hiay be said, to be remedied, an imperfec- 
tion, be’ it what it may, must be pointed out. But 
what we complain of as dangerous to Government, is, 
not die indication of such imperfections with their sup- 
posed remedies, but the mode in which they are apt 
to be pointed out; — the heat, the violence, with which 
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such indication is accompanied. This we object to, 
not merely as dishonest, but as unwise, — as tending 
to irritate the very persons at whose hands the remedy 
thus pleaded for is sought. 

To this, the answer is as follows ; — 

1. Whatsoever may be the terms most decorous, 
and, upon the supposition, the best adapted to the 
obtaining of the relief desired, it is not possible to 
comprise them in any such scheme of description as 
will enable a man to satisfy himself before-hand what 
terms will be considered exposed to, what exempt 
from, censure. 

2. The cause, of irritation is not so properly in the 
terms of the application, as in the substance and nature 
of the application itself : so that the greatest irritation 
would be produced by that mode of application, which- 
ever it were, that appeared most likely to produce the 
effect in question ; — the effect, the production of which 
is on the one part an object of desire, on the other of 
aversion : the least irritation by that-which, in what- 
ever terms couched, afforded the fairest pretence for 
non-compliance. 

3. The imperfection in question being, by the sup- 
position, one of a public nature, the advantages of 
which are enjoyed by a few, while the interest which 
the many, each taken individually, have in.tbe remo- 
val of the imperfection is commonly comparatively 
small and remote, no little difficulty is commonly ex- 
perienced by any one who.sc endeavour it should be 
to persuade the many to collect amongst them a de- 
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gree of impressive force sufficient to operate upon the 
ruling powers with effect. On the part of the many, 
the natural interest being in each case commonly but 
weak, it requires to bring it into effective action what- 
soever aid.s can be afforded it. Strong arguments, 
how strong soever, will of themselves be scarcely suf- 
ficient ; for at the utmost they can amount to no more 
than die indication of that interest which, in the case 
of the greater part of the many whose force it is ne- 
cessary to bring to bear upon the point in question, is 
by the supposition but weak. In aid of the utmost 
strength of which the argument is susceptible, strength 
of expression will therefore be necessary, or at least 
naturally and generally regarded as necessary, and as 
such employed. But in proportion as this Mrength of 
expression is employed, the mode of application stands 
exposed to the imputation of that heat, and violence, 
and acrimony, the use of which it is the object of the 
alleged fallacy to prevent. 

4. It is only on the supposition of its being in effect, 
and being felt to be, conducive, or at least not repug- 
nant, to the interest of the ruling powers addressed, 
that the simple statement of the considerations which, 
in the character of reasons^ prove the existence of the 
supposed impierfection, and, if a remedy be proposed, 
the aptitude of the proposed remedy, can with reason 
be expected to operate on them ivith effect. But the 
fact is, that on the part of those ruling powers, rhi a 
sort of repugnance, in a degree more or less consider-) 
able, is no other than what on every such occasion 
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ought in reason to be expected. If the imperfection 
in question be of the nature of those to which the 
term abuse is wont to be applied, these ruling powers 
have some or all of them, by the supposition, a special 
profit arising out of that abuse, a special interest con- 
sequently in the preservation and defence of it. Even 
if there be no such special interest, there exists in that 
quarter at all times, and in more shapes than one, a 
general and constant interest by which they a»e ren- 
dered mutually averse to applications of that nature. 
In the first place, in addition to their ordinary labours, 
they find themselves called upon to undertake a course 
of extraordinary labour, which it was not their design 
to undertake, and for which it may happen to some 
or all of them to feel themselves but indifferently pre- 
pared and qualified ; and thus the application itself 
finds itself opposed by the interest of their ease. In 
the next place, to the extent of the task thus imposed 
upon them, they find the business of Government taken 
out of their hands. To that same extent their conduct 
is determined by a will, which originated not among 
themselves ; and if, the measure being carried into 
effect, the promoters of it would obtain reputation, 
respect and affection, of those rewards a share more 
or less considerable falls into other hands : and thus 
the application in question finds an opponent in the 
interest of their pride. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Accusation-scarer' s Device. 

Ad metiim. 

“ Infamy must attach somewhere," 

EiXposition, 

This fallacy consists in representing the imputa- 
tion of purposed calumny as necessarily and justly at- 
taching upon him who, having made a charge of mis- 
conduct against any person or persons possessed of 
political power or influence, fails of producing evidence 
sutflcient for conviction. 

Its manifest object, accordingly, is, as far as possi- 
ble, to secure impunity to crimes and transgressions 
in every shape, on the part of persons so situated 
namely, by throwing impediments in the way of accu- 
sation, and in particular, by holding out to the eyes 
of those persons who have in view the undertaking 
the functions of accusers, in case of failure, in addi- 
tion to disappointment, the prospect of disgrace. 

Exposure. 

“ Ir^amy must attach somewhere.” To this effect 
was a dictum ascribed in the debates to the Right 
HonOMTable George Canning, on the occasion of the 
inquiry into the conduct of the Duke of York in his 
office of Commander in Chief. 
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In principle, insinuation to this effect has an un- 
limited application, — it applies, not only to all charges 
against persons possessed of political power, but, wiih 
njore or less force, to all criminal charges in form of 
law against any persons whatsoever : and not only to 
all charges in a prosecution of the criminal cast, but 
to the litigants on both sides of the cause, in a case 
of a purely non-penal, or, as it is called, a civil 
nature. 

If taken as a general proposition, applying to all 
public accusations, nothing can be more mischievous 
as well as fallacious. Supposing the charge unfounded, 
the delivery of it may have been accompanied with 
mala Jides (consciousness of its injustice), temerity 
only, or it may have been perfectly blameless. It is 
in the first case alone that infamy can with propriety 
attach upon him who brings it forward. A charge 
really groundless may have been honestly believed to 
be well-founded, i.e. believed with a sort of pro- 
visional credence, sufficient for the purpose of en- 
gaging a man to do his part towards the bringing 
about an investigation, but without sufficient reasons. 
But a charge may be perfectly groundless without at- 
taching ihe smallest particle of blame upon him who 
brings it forward. Suppose him to have heard from 
one or more, presenting themselves to him^ in the cha- 
racter of percipient witnesses, a story, which, either 
in toto, or perhaps only in cireumstanees, though in 
circumstances of the most material importance, should 
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prove false and mendacious, — how is the person who 
hears this, and acts accordingly, to blame ? What 
sagacity can enable a man previously to legal investi- 

a man who has no power that can enable him 
♦ * '* 

to ehfiure correctness or completeness on the part of 
this extra-judicial testimony, to guard against decep- 
tion in such a case P Mrs. C. states to the accuser, 
that the Duke of York knew of the business ; stating 
a conversation as liaving passed between him and her- 
self on the occasion. Ail this (suppose) is perfectly 
false ; but the falsity of it, how was it possible for one 
in {he accuser’s situation to be apprized <of ? 

The tendency of this fallacy is, by intimidation, to 
prevent all true charges whatever from being made,— 
to secure impunity to delinquency in every shape. 

But the conclusion, that because the discourse of a 
witness is false in one particular, or one occasion, it 
must therefore be false in toto , — in particular, that be- 
cause it is false in respect of some fact or circumstance 
spoken to on some extra-judicial occasion, it is there- 
fore not credible on the occasion of a judicial exami- 
nation,;— is a conclusion quite unwarranted. 

If this argument were consistently and uniformly 
applied, no evidence at all ought ever to be received, 
or 'At least to be credited : for where was ever the 
h«mi«i beinj, of full age, hy whom the exact line of 
trtl^-liad never been in any instance departed itpin in 
thef'whole course of his life P . . . 

'The fallacy consists, not in the bringing to view, as 
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leasening the credit due to the testimony of the wit- 
ness, this or that instance of falsehood, tis indicated 
by inconsistency or counter-evidence, but in speaking 
of them as conclusvoe, and as warranting the turning a 
deaf ear to every thing else the witness has said, or, if 
suffered, might have said. Under the pressure of some 
strong and manifest falsehood-exciting interest, sup- 
pose falsehood has been uttered by the witness : be it 
so ; does it follow that falsehood will on every occa- 
sion — will in the particular occasion in question — 
be uttered by him without any such excitement ? 

Under the pressure of terror, the Apostle Peter, 
when questioned whether he were one of the adherents 
of Jesus, who at that time was in the situation of a 
prisoner just arrested on a capital charge,: — denied his 
being so ; and in so doing, uttered a wilful falsehood; 
and this falsehood thrice repeated within a short time: 

does it follow that the testimony of the Apostle 

ought not on any occasion to*have been considered as 
capable of being true ? * 

If any such rule were consistently pursued, what 
judge, who had ever acted in the profession of an ad- 
vocate, could with propriety be received in the cha- 
racter of a w'knesa ? 

Again, with respect to the object of the change, so 
far from receiving less countenance where^the object is 
a public thwi where he is a {Hivate man, aausation, 
whether, it be at the bar of an official judicatory or at 
the bar of the public aJt large,^ ought to receive, beyond 
comparison, mcwe countenance. In case of the truth 
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of tho accQsalion, the mischief is greater, the demand 
for appropriate censure, as a check to it, correspon- 
dently ^greater, On the other hand, in case of non-de- 
linquency, the niiflcbief to the groundlessly-accu^d 
individual is less. Power, in whatever hands lodged, 
is almost sure to be more or less abused ; the check, 
in all its shapes. So as it does not defeat the good 
purposes for which the power has been given or suf- 
fered to be exercised, can never be too strong. That 
against a man who, by the supposition, has done no- 
thing wrong, it is not desirable, whether his situation 
be public or private, that accusation should have been 
preferred, — that be should have been subjected to the 
danger, and alarm, and evil in other shapes attached 
to it, is almost too plainly true to be worth saying. 
But iq the case of a public accusation, though, by the 
supposition, it turns out to be groundless, it is not 
altogether without its use; — the evil produced is not 
altogether without comffOnsation : for by the alarm 
it keeps up, in the breasts in which a disposition to 
delinquency has place, such accusation acts as a 
check upon it, and contributes to the prevention or 
repression of it. On the other hand, in the situation 
of the public man, the mischief, in the case of his 
having been the object of an unfounded accusation, is 
less, as w'e have shown in the preceding chapter, 
than in the case of a private man. In the advan- 
tages that are attached to his situation, he possesses 
a fund of compensation, which, by the supposition, 
has no place in the other case ; and apprized as he 
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ought to be, and, but for his own fault, is, of the 
enmity “and envy to which, according to the nature 
of it, his situation exposes him, and not the private 
man, he ought to be, and, but for his own fault 
will be, proportionably prepared to expect it, and 
less sensibly affected by it when it comes. 



PART THE THIRD. 


FALLACIES OF DELAY, 

Tht subject-matter of which is Delay in various 
shapes ; and the object^ to postpone discussion^ with 
a view of eluding it^ 


CHAPTER 1. 

The Quietist^ or, JVo Complaint ^ 

Ad quictem. 

Exposition. 

A NEW law or measure being proposed in the 
character of a remedy for some incontestable abuse 
or evil, an objection is frequently started to the fol-» 
lowing effect ; — “ The measure is unnecessary ; no- 
body complains of disorder in that shape, in which it 
is the aim of your measure to propose a remedy to it ; 
even when no cause of complaint has been found to 
exist,* expecially under Governments which admit of 
complaints, men have in general not been slow to 
complain; much less where any just cause of com- 
plaint has existed.” The argument amounts to this ; 
— Nobody complains, therefore nobody suffers. It . 
amounts to a veto on all measures of precaution or 
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prevention, and goes to establish a maxim in legisla* 
tion, directly opposed to the most ordinary prudence 
of common life -it enjoins us to build no parapets 
to a bridge till the number of accidents has raised an 
universal clamour. 

Exposure, 

The argument would have more plausibility than it 
has, if there were any chance of complaints being at- 
tended to ; — if the silence of those who suffer did not 
arise from despair, occasioned by seeing the fruitless- 
ness of former complaints. The expense and vexa- 
tion of collecting and addressing complaints to Par- 
liament being great and certain, complaint will not 
commonly be made without adequate expectation of 
relief. But how can any such expectation be enter- 
tained by any one who is in the slightest degree ac- 
quainted with the present constitution of Parliament? 
Members who are independent of and irresponsible to 
the people, can have very few and very slight motives 
for attending to complaints, the redress of which 
would affect their own sinister interests. Again, how 
many complaints are repressed by the fear of attack- 
ing powerful individuals, and incurring resentments 
which may prove fatal to the complainant ! ’ 

The most galling and the most oppressive of all 
grievances is that complicated mass of evil which is 
composed of the uncertainty, delay, expense and 
vexation in the administration of justice : of this,- 
all but a comparatively minute proportion is clearly 
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factiti(»is factitious, as being the work originally 
and in its foundation of the man of law ; latterly, and 
in reapeet of a peurt of its superstructure, of the man 
of ikiance. In extent, it is such, that of the whole 
population, there exists not an individual who is not 
every moment of his life exposed to suffer under it ; 
and few advanced in life, who, in some shape or other, 
have not actually been sufferers from it. By the price 
that has been put upon justice, or what goe$ by the 
name of justice, a vast majority of the people, to some 
such amount as or 4-|ths, are bereft altogether 

of the ability of putting in for a chance for it; and to 
those to whom, instead of being utterly denied this 
sort of chance, it is sold, it is sold at such a price as 
to the poorest of such as have it still in their power 
to pay, the price is utter ruin, and even to the riclrest, 
matter of serious and sensible inconvenience. 

In comparison of this one scourge, all other politi- 
cal scourges put together are feathers : and in so far 
as it has the operations of the man of finance for its 
cause, if, instead of one-tenth upon income, a property 
tax amounted to nine-tenths, still an addition to the 
pipperty tax would, in comparison of the affliction 
produced by the sum assessed on law proceedings, be 
a relief : for the income tax falls upon none but the 
comparatiyt^y prosperous, and increases in proportion 
to the prosperity, in proportion to the ability to sus- 
taiu it f whereas the tax upon law proceedings falls 


■ See Scotch Reform, 
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exclusively upon tbose.whom it finds labouring under 
afSiction, — under that sort of affliction which, so long 
as it lasts, operates as a perpetual blister on the mind. 

Here, then, is matter of complaint for every British 
subject that breathes : — here, injustice, oppression and 
distress are all extreme: complaint there is none; 
why ? — because by unity of sinister interest, and con- 
sequent confederacy between lawyer and financier, 
relief is rendered hopeless. 


o 
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CHAPTER II. 

Fallacy oj False-consolation. 

Ad quietem, 

Fxposition. 

A MEASURE, having for its object the removal of 
some abuse, i. e. of some practice the result of which 
is, oil the part of the many, a mass of suffering more 
than equivalent to the harvest of enjoyment reaped 
from it by the few, being proposed, — this argument 
consists in pointing to the general condition of the 
people in this or that other country, under the' notion, 
that in that other country, either in the particular 
respect in question or upon the whole, the condition 
of the people is not so felicitous as, notwithstanding 
the abuse, it is in the country in and for which the 
measure of reform is proposed. 

“What is the matter with you?” “ What would 
you have ?” Look at the people there, and there : 
think how much better off you are than they are. Your 
prosperity and liberty are objects of envy to them ; — 
your institutions are the models which they endeavour 
to imitate^ 

Assuredly, it is not to the disposition to keep an 
eye of preference turned to the bright side of things, 
where no prospect of special good suggests the oppo- 
site course, — it is not to such a disposition or such a 
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habit that by the word fallacy it is proposed to affix a 
inark of disapprobation. 

When a particular suffering, produced as it appears 
by an assignable and assigned cause, has been point- 
ed out as existing, a man, instead of attending to 
it himself, or inviting to it the attention of others, 
employs his exertions in the endeavour to engage 
other eyes to turn themselves to any other quarter in 
preference (he being of the number of those whose 
acknowledged duty it is to contribute their best en- 
deavours to the affording to every affliction within 
their view whatsoever relief may be capable of being 
afforded to it without preponderant inconvenience), — 
then, and then only, is it that the endeavour becomes 
a just ground for censure, and the means thus em- 
ployed present a title to be received upon the list of 
fallacies. 


Exposure. 

The pravity as well as fallaciousness of this argu- 
ment can scarcely be exhibited in a stronger or truer 
light than by the appellation here employed to cha- 
racterize it. 

1 . Like all other fallacies upon this list, it is nothing 
to the purpose. 

2. In his own case, no individual in bis senses 
would accept it. Take any one of the orators by 
whom this argument is tendered, or of the sages on 
whom it passes for sterling : with an observation of the 
general wealth and prosperity of the country in his 
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inoutli instead of a half-year’s rent in his hand, let any 
one of his tenants propose to pa^ him thus in his own 
coin,— -will he accept it? ' 

3. In a court of Justice, in an action for damages, 
to learned ingenuity, did ever any such device occur 
as that of pleading assets in the hand of a third per- 
son, or in the hands of the whole country, in bar to 
the demand ? What the largest wholesale trade is to 
the smallest retail, such and more in point of magni- 
tude is the relief commonly sought for at the hands 
of the legislator, to the relief commonly sought for at 
the hands of the judge, — What the largest wholesale 
trade is to the smallest retail trade, such in point of 
magnitude, yea and more, is the injustice endeavoured 
at by this argument when employed in the seat of 
legislative power, in comparison of the injustice that 
would be committed by deciding in conformity to it 
in a court of justice. 

No country so wretched, so poor in every element 
of prosperity, in w hich matter for this argument might 
not be found. 

Were the prosperity of the country never so much 
greater than at present, — take for the country any coun- 
try whatsoever, and for present time any time what- 
sdever, — neither the injustice of the argument, nor the 
absurdity of it, would in any the smallest degree be 
ditninished. 

- Seriously and pointedly in the character of a bar, 
to any measure of relief, no, nor to the most trivial 
improvement, can it ever be employed. Suppose a bill 
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brought in for converting an impassable road any 
where into a passable one, would any man stand up to 
oppose it who could find nothing better to urge against 
it than the multitude and goodness of the roads we 
have already ? No; wdien in the character of a serious 
bar to the measure in hand, be that measure what it 
may, an argument so palpably inapplicable is employ- 
ed, it can only be for the purpose of creating a diver- 
sion ; — of turning aside the minds of men from the 
subject really in hand to a picture which by its beauty, 
it is hoped, may engross the attention of the assembly, 
and make them forget for the moment for what pur- 
pose they came there. 
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. CHAPTER III. 

Procrastinator s Argument . 

Ad socDrdiam. 

Wait a little^ this is not the time.” 

Exposition. 

To the instruine*nt of deception here brought to 
view, the expressions that may T)e given are various 
to an indefinite degree; but in its nature and concep- 
tion nothing can be more simple. 

To this head belongs every form of words by which, 
speaking of a proposed measure of relief, an intima- 
tion is given, that the time, whatever it be, at which 
the proposal is made, is too early for the purpose; and 
given, without any proof being offered of the truth of 
such intimation ; such as, for instance, the want of 
requisite information, or the convenience of some pre- 
paratory measure. 

Exposure. 

This is the sort of argument or observation which 
we so often see employed by those who, being in wish 
and endeavour hostile to a measure, are afraid or 
ashamed ef being seen to be so. They pretend, per- 
haps, to approve of the measure ; they only differ as 
to tlie proper time of bringing it forward ; but it may 
be ifl^er of question whether, in any one instance, 
this'^ielWtion was applied to a measure by a man 
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whose wish it was not, that it should remain excluded 
for ever. 

It is in legislation the same sort of quirk which in 
judicial procedure is called a plea in abatement. It 
has the same object, being never employed but on the 
side of a dishonest defendant, whose hope it is to ob- 
tain ultimate impunity and triumph by overwhelming 
his injured adversary with despair, impoverishment 
and lassitude. 

A serious refutation would be ill bestowed upon so 
frivolous a pretence. The objection exists in the will, 
notin the judgment, of the objector. “ la it lawful 
to do good nn the sabbath day ?” was the question put 
by Jesus to the official hypocrites. Which is the 
properest day to do good ? Which is the properest 
day to remove a nuisance ? Answer, The very first day 
that a man can^ found to propose the removal of it; 
and w'ho. 9 Qever opposes the removal of it on that day, 
will, . if he dare, oppose the removal on every other. 

The doubts and fears of the parliamentary procras- 
tinator are the conscientious scruples of his prototype 
the Pharisee, and neither the answer nor the example 
of Jesus has succeeded in removing these scruples. 
To him, whatsoever is too soon to-day, be assured 
that to-morrow, if not too soon, it will be too late.* 

True it is, that, the measure being a me^ure of re- 
form or improvement, an observation to this effect 
may be brought forward by a friend to the measure ; 
and in this case, it is not an instrument of deception, 
but an expedient of unhappily neccs.sary prudence. 
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Whatsoever it may be some centuries hence, hitherto 
the fault of the people has been, not groundless cla- 
mour against imaginary grievances, but insensibility 
to real ones ; — insensibility, not to the effect, the evil 
itself, for that, if it were possible, far from being a 
fault, would be a happiness, — but to the cause, to the 
system or course of misrule which is the cause of it. 

What, therefore, may but too easily be — what hi- 
therto ever has been — the fact, and that, throughout 
a vast proportion of the field of legislation, is, that in 
regard to the grievemces complained of, the time for 
bringing forward a nieasure of effectual relief is not 
yet €ome : why ? because, though groaning under the 
effect, the people, by the artifice and hypocrisy of their 
oppressors, having been prevented from entertaining 
any tolerably adequate conception of the cause, would 
at that time regard either with indi^erence or with 
suspicion the healing hand that should come forward 
with the only true and effectual remedy* Thus it is, 
for example, with that Pandora’s box of grievances 
and misery, the contents of which are composed of 
the evils opposite to the ends of justice. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

« 

Snail' s-pace Argument. 

Ad socordiam. 

'' One thing at a time ! Not too fast ! Slow and sure ! 

Exposition. 

The proposed measure being a measure of reform, 
requiring that for the completion of the beneficial 
work in question a number of operations be perform- 
ed, capable, all or some of them, of being carried on 
at the same time, or successively without intervals, or 
at short intervals* the instrument of deception here in 
question consists in holding up to view the idea of 
graduality or slowness, as characteristic of the course 
which wisdom would dictate on the occasion in ques- 
tion. For more effectual recommendation of this 
course, to the epithet gradual are commonly added 
some such eulogistic epithets as moderate and tem- 
perate ; whereby it is implied, that in proportion as 
the pace recommended by the word gradual is quick- 
ened, such increased pace will justly incur the censure 
expressed by the opposite epithets, — immoderate, •vio- 
lent, precipitate, extravagant, intemperate.^ 

Exposure. 

This is neither more nor less than a contrivance for 
making out of a mere word an excuse for leaving un- 
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done an indefinite multitude of things which, the 
argu^ is convinced, and cannot forbear acknowledg- 
ing, ought to be dope. 

Suppose half a dozen abuses which equally an(^ 
with equal promptitude stand in need of reform this 
fallacy requires, that without any reason that can be 
assigned, odier than what is contained in the pro- 
nouncing or writing of the word gradual, all but one 
or two of them shall remain untouched. 

Or, wliat is better, suppua»»that, to the effectual 
correction of some one ohtiiese abuses, six operations 
require to ' be peribruoad'^six operations, all which 
must be done ere the correction can be effected, — to 
save the reform from the reproach of being violent 
and intemperatey to secare to it the praise of gradu* 
ahty, moderq^on and temperance, you insist, that of 
these half-a-dozen necessaiy operations, some one or 
some two only shall be talked of, and proposed to be 
done one, by one bill to be introduced this session 
if it be not too late (wliich you contrive itHMliBli be) ; 
another, the next session ; twhich time being coinc, 
nothing more is to be said about the matter, and there 
it ends. 

For this abandonment, no one reason that will bear 
looking at can be numbered up, in the instance of any 
one of the ^ve measures endeavoured to be laid upon 
the shelf ; for if , it could, that would be the reason 
assigned for the relinquishment, and not this unmean- 
ing assemblage of three syllables. 

A suit which, to do full justice to it, requires but 
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six weeks, or six- days, or .six minutes in one day, bos 
it been made to last six years? That your caution 
and your wisdom may not be questioned, by a first 
experiment reduce the time to five years, then if that 
succeeds in another parliament, should anotlier par- 
liament be in a humour (which it is hoped it will not), 
reduce it to four yearsi— rthen again to three years 5 — 
and if it should be the lot of your grandchildren to sec 
it reduced to two years, they may think themselves well 
off, and admire your prudence. 

Justice, -T-to which in every eye but that of the plun- 
derer and oppressor, rich and ptoor have an equal right, 
— do nine-tenths of the people stand excluded from all 
hope of, by the load of expense that has been heaped 
up. You propose to reduce this expense. The ex- 
tent of the evil is admitted, and the nature of the 
remedy cannot admit of doubt : but by the magic of 
the three syllables grfl-rfw-a/, you will limit the remedy 
to the reduction of about one-tenth of the expense. 
Some time afterwards you may reduce anotlier tenth, 
and go on so, that in about two centuries, justice may, 
perhaps, become generally accessible. 

Importance of the business — extreme difficulty of 
the business — danger of innovation — need of caution 
and circumspection — impossibility of foreseeing all 
consequences — danger of precipitalioo-j-every thing 
should be gradual — one thing at a time — this is not 
the time — great occupation at present— rvait for more 
leisure — people well satisfied — no petitions prc.sented 
— no complaints heard — no such mischief has yet 
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tAken — ^stay till it has taken place; — such is the 

pratrte 'which the magpye in office who, understanding 
understands that he must have something to 
sajr 'Hit every subject, sbdutS out among his auditors 
as a su^edaneum Id thou^t. 

Transfer the ‘scene to domestic life, and suppose a 
man who, his fortune tJOt enabling him without run- 
ning' into 'debt to keep one race-horse, has been for 
some time in the habit of keeping six. To transfer 
to this private theatre the wisdom' and the benefit of 
the gradual system, wliat you would have Co recom- 
mend to yoiff friend would be something of this sort ; 
—Spend the first year in considering which of your 
six horses to give up; the next year, if you can satisfy 
yourself which it shall be, give up some one of them : 
by> this sacrifice, tire sincerity of your intention and 
your reputation for econoofiy will be established ; which 
done, you need think no more about the matter. 

As ail psychological ideas have their neces^ry root 
in physical ones, one source of delusion in pijlchologi- 
cal arguments consists in giving an improper extension 
to some metaphor which has been made choice of. 

It would be a service done to the cause of truth, if 
some advocate for the gradual system would let us 
into the secret of the metaphor or physical image, if 
any, which 1'*^ iti view, and in the same language 
givetis the idea of some physical disaster as the result 
of pdbeipitation. A patient killed by rapid bleeding, 
a ebaavot dashed in pieces by runaway steeds, a vessel 
overset by carrying too much sail in a squall, — all 
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these images suppose a degree of precipitation which, 
if pursued by the proposers of a political measure, 
would be at once apparent, and the obvious and as- 
signable consequence of their course would afford un- 
answerable arguments against them. 

All this while though by a friend to the measure, 
no such word as above will be employed in tlie cha- 
racter of argument; yet cases are not wanting in which 
the dilatory course recommended may be consented 
to or even proposed by him. 

Suppose a dozen distinct abuses in the seat of le- 
gislative power, each abuse having a set of members 
interested in the support of it ; attack (he whole body 
at once, all these parties join together to a certainty, 
and oppose you with their united force.* Attack the 
abuses one by one, an^d it is possible, that you may 
have but one of these parties, or at least less than all 
of them, to cope with at a time. Possible ? Yes — 
but of probability, little can be said. To each branch 
of the public service belongs a class of public servant^ 
each of which has its sinister interest, the source of the 
mass of abuses on which it feeds ; and in the person 
and power of the universal patron, the fountain of all 
honour and of all abuse, all those sinister interests are 
joined and embodied into one. . 

This is a branch of science in which no man is ever 

* ' 

deficient ; this is what is understood, — understood to 
perfection by him to whom ngthing else ever was or 
can be clear , — Hoc discunt omncs,* Mnto alpha et beta 
puelli. 
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If 1hcii&l>e a case in which such ^'adwiity as is 
liei3e.i(ieacEHi^ can have been consented to, and with 
a i%8a»ind:^>.^ro8^ect of advantage, it must have been 
anaho^^vhiebj witboatfiach consent, the whole busi- 
ness would be hofKhie&' ; • : 

Uader tbeoexistu)^ aystem, by which the door of 
tbe thbatiie legislation is op^ed by opulence to 
metnbersi in whose instanoe appHca^n of the faculty 
of thought to the business about which th^ are sup- 
posed to occupy themselves, would beenan effect 
without a cad6ei^<^so;gidffi is die ignorahee, anfd in con- 
seqbenoe, even where good intention is not altogether 
wanting so Atteme the timidity and apprehension, 
that On. their part, without assurance of extreme slow- 
nets, no concurrence to a proposal for setting one foot 
before another, At even the ^lowest pace, would be 
obtained at their pacey foe only pace at which 
they can be^ persuaded to move, is thatw^hich the tra- 
vdier would take, whose lot it should be to be traVd- 
in a pitch-dark night, over a road Inroken and 
slippeiy, edged with precipices on each side. Time is 
requisite for quieting timidity : why ? because time is 
requisite for instructing ignorance. 


Sect.’ 1 . Lawyers ; their interest in the employment 
‘ « of this j'aUacy. 

In propor tiob to the magnitude of their respective 
sbsirea in tite general fond of abuse, the various fra- 
ternities interested in the support of abuses have each 
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of them their intereMb in turning to tl:^ best account ftis 
as well as ^vejry . other article in the list of fallacies. 

But, it is the fratuWMty of lawyers, wbo{if they have 
not decidedly tbe.BaosI to gain. Uie dexterous ma- 
nagement of this or of other fallacies) have, from the 
greatest quantity of prackM^, derived the greatest de- 
gree of dexterity in the management of it i 

Judicature neqiiiring refildctiatt,- alid the greatCf the 
complication of the case, the- greater* t^e degree- and 
length of ledection winch tba^case requires ; Uhder 
favour of this association, they have succeeded in esta- 
blishing a general impression of a sort of proportion 
in quantity as well as necessity of connixion between 
delay and attention to justice. Not that, in fact, a hun- 
dredth part of the established delay has bad any ori- 
gm in a regard for justice; but,— for want of sufficient 
insight into that state of things by which in persons 
so circumstanced in power and interest the general 
previdence of any such regard has been rendered phy- 
sically impossible, — in his epdeavours to propagate 
the notion of a sort of general proportion between 
delay and regard for justice) the man of law has, un- 
happily, been but too successful. And it is, perhaps, 
to this error, in respect to. matters of fact, that the 
snail’s-pace fallacy is indebted, more than to any other 
cause, for its dupes. Be this as it may^ sure it is, 
that in no track of reform has the rate of progress, 
which it is the object of this fallacy to secure, been 
adhered to with greater effect. By the Statute Book, 
if run over, (and little more than the titles would be 
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n^es88iy,)^w this view, a curious exemplification of 
the tr-<iHtLof»^I^U8,ol>servaU<m is afforded. An abuse so 
mpusireas, Unit, on tbut fuftof judicial hands by 
wtuchit was manufactun^ the slightest doubt, of the 
mischievousness of it was absolutely impossible,— ge- 
neration after, generatioo groanir^ under this abuse,— 
and at lengdi, g^F^enyifa^.aaases Jwpt ^ cmirse as much 
as .^ipfl^lde .9Ut .of;si^, ihe,^pport^of the abuse has 
been da^ec^no longer pmctic^le, comes al>length 
a remedy. And what remedy Never- apy . thing 
better, than a , feebla< palliative. - ' 4 '. * 
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■ :f4'' " V*. '' 


-■f; 


ra ‘-4 «r-‘ ' ■'•' 


, , s ®j. *' , Ad wwiindiaoi. 


Thb may be £xplaioed by 

the diieelja^ fecei^t ^ mabufaeture 

ai«triipp||q»®oei 6fit 

Wheft’aiiy nteasore ia 'pr^^Std, which on any ac- 
count wlmtsocver it suita yoerinterest or your humour 
to oppose^ at the same time that, in consideration of 
its uodentaUe utili&p, or on any other account, you 
regard it iioadvisaUe to ]ns» direct c^demnation on 
it,4M.hokl Bp to. view' some Other measure,' such as, 
whether it bear any relation or none to the measure 
on the carpet, 'will, in the conception of your hearers, 
present itsedf as superior in the order of importance. 
Your lan^bage^ then, is^Why that? (meaning the mea- 
sure aheedy pfropoeed.^ii— Why hot . this ?-^-or this ? 
mentkxi^g scffloe othei^ ednch it is your hc^ to ren- 
der mpre accepml^, esd by means of it tx> create a 
diversion, and turn aside fietm the obnoxious measure 
the affections and attentioo of those iwimm ymi have 
to deal with. >. t»- 

One case there is, in vdiich tlie ^pdlation of fal- 
lacy cannot wil|i justice be ap{ilieii (b this argument; 
and that is, where the effectuation ur pursuit of the 
measure first proposed would operate^ a bar or an 
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obstacle measure of a Jjiore be^sficial 

cba#^,i^ up tt) Yiw 

you 

Miife 'it.ia wiveree to your o.»n oioistet 

™.st iol .oggatt .iy “ 

Ueu of it, enfopt io “ <?» to whicll. m t^>W^ 
aig^eot, wei-y mode ofopROMti® « _5f^ “ 

bi^ess ; for imlees. for the potlJOse of foreeloU'^ 

U» toe Md attention tht^maold bepewai? to the 
effectuation of the piopoeed benttoal Jnewnre. “ 
.neaegr, altog«l»et irertetot and fomign to it » »t 

„„ a Hski8iocurted, that soi»ethiog, h(»ro«rinfe- 

rior in degw. WheeShtodiowarde the diminnnoo 

of the abuse cw iraperfeclipn iu question. 

In tile character of ^n iireleYant iwmtmvmeasure, 
.„, toasori or mnddmiud ln«ne» -imteelr may be 

naidd to Km,.m long ha it ;can tojmpde to pre- 

^ ..,*,a;»nf nnrtionof thftdisiJO^ time and 


SSbn' of W'PnWm ^boee suflrag^ the 

^ficteation pr ' 

But supppaog thO^*«»*^ for a relevant cwnter- 

i^Mireetu exiW ^ you,hi«. accordingly given in- 
t#w;pon W it, , the first then to be done is, to 

' _v,. % • 1 1_ nf cffiBctuOation &5 


Accorfing#tobIi8hed usage, you have given 


no- 
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tice of youf'iatefttioo t6' propose a measure on the 
suli^ct Itj The intention 

is of fPo :|reat ^ and carried 

into aet iilhthe Of the '6fajnid'*^ear or sesrion ; 

you acoordip^y aMdOmice your iateotion fijt next ses- 
sioni Whed ^he itett JS^pn^itifs, the measurd is 
ofto6 ‘gttWtta^^ftaoc€’’'td! brpoght on the carjjiet 
at the commedcem^t’ of the session ; at that period 
it is notyet mathre edodgh; * ff it be hot advisable to 
delay it bjfy longer, yOtr bring it forw'ard just as the 
session Olbses. Time is^hiis 'gained, aad without any 
decided loss fh shape of reputation : for what ybu 
undertook, hai to ^beldtfef beeia performed. When 
the uxeiaare has 'been opoe brought in, yoif have to 
take your ehoke, ih the drst place, beit^een operadons 
for deldy; and operittknis for r^ecritm. Operations 
for dilay exhibit a tnahifost title to preference: so 
long as their eflect can be made to last, they accom- 
plish their object, and Bh sacrifice either of design or 
of r^utaf^oh hai beeiiPTaasidd/ The extreme import- 
ance and exmemi^ diflSichlty themes em^which you 
blow the ttumpbt^^ dhid ^biehr j-oa msfed'^hat fear the 
not bearing suffibiient^ ecboep., > Wbep.ibd 'treasury 
of delay has been exhainted^ bl^e ybt^ liHbice m 

take betiveen trusting to tbe'cha^refadcidim^ 
the defeat of the measure, 'br enddavhuriS^fo engage 
some friend to oppose it and propt^ :t^^r^ection of 
it. But you must he enibrthirmfe iilideed, if you can 
find no opponents, no tolerably pla^ible opponents, 
unless among friends, and friends specially conimis- 
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siODed for tbe purpose ; a sort of confideoc* more or 
less datotgefoGI inusit iti ithet case be ^epOiMf v 
il7pon4lw whoU>j you must however be siogolarly 
UofbitUQate or unsldlful*lF ly the couirtwmeasure of 
’ diversion aoy considfhsJide reduction of t^e abuse or 
iinpeide^i^o be^ s^te,o,f,your utmost endeavours, ef- 
£ected> (H* rmy Srb^ of reputation that you need care 
about,; sacrificed^ 



PART THE FOURTH. 


FALLACIES OF CONFUSION, 

The object oj^ which is, to pet'pkx, when Discussion can 
no longer be avoided. 

* ^ 

CHAPTER I. 

Question-begging Appellatives. 

Ad judicium , 

Petitio principii, or begging the question, is a 
fallacy very well known even to those who are not 
conversant with the principles of logic. In answer to 
a given question, the party who employs the Willacy 
contents himself by simply affirming the point in de* 
bate. Why does opium occasion sleep ?— Because it 
is sopotiferous. 

Beggiiig the question is one of the fallacies enume- 
rated by Aristotle ; but Aristotle has not pointed out 
(what it will be the object of this chapter to expose) 
the mode of using the fallacy with the greatest effi^t, 
and least risk of detection, — namely, by the employ- 
ment of a single appellative. ** ' 

Exposition and Exposure. 

Among the appellatives employed for the designa- 
tion of objects belonging to the field of moral science, 
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there j^ Mme by which the object 
unaco^pid^^^ by *atiy 's^timi^ht of i^irobatibh or 
disapprobation attached to ft ;• — asf 'dSwr^f ISMr, Hfs- 
^>jfsiiton, cJ^atiacter, "Widi^i'‘dS!llBfefe^^ 

tWo sorts of which will codjeltnmiediately 

U>. he . iQimtH^eiiy ap this shrt may be 

tepp^ neutral. 

^Iiere are others by mWhs of which, Tri aiSdition to 
the principal object, the" approbation 

as habitually attached to tj^t ol^ect is pnisentif ;— 
as, industry f kmour, pitty, genefosity, grlMtu^, See. 
These are termed ewlfcg‘«/fc or laudatCMfy. ' ' 

Others thCTe are again, by* means bf which, in ad- 
dition to the pmcipiat object, the Hia bf geiieral'idis- 
ap|^qbat|m, as habitoaUy atlsch^ to thdt object, is 
preflirat^>— as. lmeiavari^,it(a!^, C(wetoumsss,pro- 
diga^tyfi Stc. '^ese may • be termed dyshgtstiQ or 
vituperative . 

-13,,. jj, /ties, '^i^inoh , if moral 

etfti^, but very far^ ^oni 'alh hib FOrnished 

with of all tfi^ so^ .-—some, with none 

but’^lc^l^ ;/odh|^/ ai^ia'^ |rehter'hu|Dbef, with 
pone tibt ifliole of ihe dydog&tic cast. By appetla- 

. .1' . , * v j,. 

•■' '-li (■?■•' 5 -- : /sVlIa/ 

^ ^ nalpe^l^^ mi^ i|lu^tcd ia Springs- 

it m which Ch6 most abttodaiit «inployiii«iit is g^yea to the 

iiUttnitiie^xrf'deoeptton h^re in question, is nut the only part. Scarcely, 
peihaps, can any part be found to which it has not been applied. 
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tivest I mean here, of - course, singlermtrdtd appcflla- 
tivea; Ibr by but enough of them, any 

thing^alaJ be e)E(>reesed. 

Or^iaaily» all terms exptesmve of any of these ob- 
jects were {it seen>s.;1^casonal>le to think). neutral. By 
degrees they aisqujflBd, , some of them an eulogistic, 
some a dyslogistic, cast; Tbis clmnge extended itself 
as the moro/ sense (if so loose and delusive a term 
may .on this, occasion ; employed) advanced in 
greirtb. _ , 

But to return, Aa to^'.^e mode of employing this fal- 
lacy, it neither requires nor so much as admits of being 
taught i a man falls into it but too naturally of him- 
self; and the more naturally and freely, the less he 
finds himself under the restraint^of any such sense as 
tbat.of shame. The great difficulty is to unleaj'n it ; in 
tbe Cese of this, as of so many other fallacies, by teach- 
ing it, the humble endeavour here is to unteach it 

In: speaking of the tmdact, the bebaxiour^ the in- 
renfioHj ibe nzorioe, thedupori/ian of ihU or tMt man, 
if he be oue who , is nuhfFm’ent to you, of .whom you 
care not whether he be well or ill Uipiigbt pf, .you; em- 
ploy the neutral teixn :-r-if a roan whopir pn the occa- 
sion an({ for tiie [Rifpose in question, is your object 
to recommend to favouf,-,eBpecjaily a inaii olf your 
own party, you employ the eK%'£[?ic her|i|;-— if he be 
a manfyhom it is your objeplt^ Pcu}i^^ ^ aversion 
or contemplv you employ tbs term. 

To the proposltioa of which it is the leading tefm, 
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every such etdogistic or dyslogistic e^pellatiw, sOcKtly 
as. ft wef^ aod^ .in general insensibly, «U{» in Another 
proposition of which that same leadting’^tennas the 
sabyecttiand an aasertimiie||iapprobaticmair4ipppio- 
bfttion the predicate. r peraan, act, or thing in 
question is or deserves to be, or is. and, ^ to be, 

am dobject of general approtMition ; or the person^ act, 
or thtog in question is or fbsecves to be, ar is and 
desecKBS to be, an object (tf gi^iend disapprohation.. 

The proposition thus assertod, is comniQiily «^pcio> 
position that requires to be prcwed. But in the case 
where the use of the term tiius employed is faUsdous, 
the proposition is one that is not true,-^aiid cannot be 
proved : and where the' person' by whom the fallacy 
i» employed is conscious of its deceptive tendericy, 
tite.^il^ect tti^be employnaent^tiras given to the appel- 
lathne by^sneaas of tbe artitioe, to cause that to be 
taken for true which is not ao. ' . i #; 

% appropriate- eulogistic and dy logistic terns, so 
uiaiQy qrgumetits ^are^madt^') by which, takii^. them 
fdtogefher^ misitde, in all its several departments, fords 
its -juistifyfog to;@iittients, and these in trat too many 
eyes| cOMlusiVw^ >Take, for instance, the following 
eUtogisStic- tefisis. j: ■ m 

‘Kfn toe tmf de|ttftMent,4otiimr and gkMry: 

S;' In intesdhtidnalilfiiita, fowoiir, gfoiy* audd^gwtly. 
fottitohd depmtment, UieHe^ityv -i^tbeing 
ala^sbt the expense of unsniling cohhnbutors that 
this (iiN among the >oirtu& it Ins its place in 
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Aristotle) is exetetsed; for liberality, depredation may, 
in perbttps every case^ aiui ‘wilfaout any impropriety, 
be substituted.. 

m 

4. la^he fairer parts^ofidliiilGial <foparttn^ts, dig- 
nity ^—’tdignityiliaoxi^ not i^itself depredation, ope- 
rates as often as the word is used, as a pretence for, and 
thence as a cause of, ^fmedation. Wherever you see 
dignity, be sure foat money is requisite for the sv^pert 
of it : and that, in so foe as the dignitary’s own money 
is regarded as instdficien^ ! public money raised by 
taxes imposed on ail other individude, on the pin- 
ciple of liberality, must be found for the supply of 

(Eaercued >at>; a man’s, own expense, Uherality may 
be^ or may not be> according to circumstances, a vir- 
tue :r^a^cised at ihe expense of the'publfo, it never 
can txB any thing better;, than vice. Exercised at a 
man’s own expense, whether it het accompanied with 
prudence or no,- ^whether it. be accompanied or not 
with heneiiceiicQv^t ia at snyrate disinterestedniss ;r— 
exercised^tf^he expense«f the publie^ itiia pure self- 
ishness: it if^ in a word, . depredation ; > money or 
money’s worth is taken from the public ,to>purchase, 
for the use of the liberal man, respect,, affeotiem, gra- 
titude wUh ii^yimtaafiftnits iiitfhe shape of services 
of aU stn^ts^c in a word^ t’epufotkfoi » i 

Whenyottiiave a <praodop4#dai»ailiiw condemn, 

* See this principle avowed and maintained by the scribes of both 
parties, Burke and Rose, as sVowh in tlie defeWefefi of economy agahist 
those advocates of depredation. 
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find oiil^SQni^miQrc general app^a^we within 
port of 'Wridtsfa: tbot ^olwoxions practice . or • mea^inx in 
qoelllon'ceaniot be demciili.lp be.inelnde4i>i#^ ^ 
whlcilt^ier .tbdsew;b^e^tt^ 08 t» 
have>4Mpou9ed^ have aoji^edHko apnex a <:«rtaia ,de- 
gree.of unpopulaiity/Jn «o mwh that die name of it 
has eonhcicted a^dysiegi»yo4<qua]it^$ivTha5 become a 
'hadtoStite.' 'f' -■.■- •■■ M-mrix '.a.t' 4'-^:' ' 

jflTake, ffor ; 

under its own name to pa^.censure. oneny ini|»rove' 
ment oiighe be 400 bold : tipplwcil to sqch. an object, 
any espreoaioiM of'censuflw yon coidd employ might 
lose tiieir ibree : employing 4^eai,vyoii<! would 
tobs^i^fliRHiag on in the track ofself-contradiMion^and 
i.O0neeDBe»^i' ,.'s 

t '<naeaQS;;Om!nethiog new, and .so 
4oes^iim<MUdw»:i^ ^Hapfnlyt inwva- 

#ae)}>has tantcfidteda bad^eensei^iit, means tspmething 
whiidv^is nste^aotclbad sit^ timev Ipaprove- 

h«eat^#Wtra^ hi iadtcatiog'eoinethh)^ iiew>indicates 
doih^ldeg gpHl'^at the sam^rae ifasd-^d^fprei if 
in questitPi be good m well ajimew, mnova- 
tiiffi is >oot)» jproper tenn^oCfcj**** However, a& 


'tdDChe term iniiavalion, onejehieh is di- 

naetiy espiywiBiBd ihitiie^'et^ ^till 

ifWjMFeftnhoiplffy theiiw<^« man 



With the appellahon thus chosen for the purpose 
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of passing condemniitteffi 'on die measure, he by whom 
it has been brought W: view character of an im- 

provement is not^iiis'li'ue) likely to be well satis- 
hecl r but of tbiuyiOil^'tidtiM iiot^vehad any expecta- 
tion. ' What yon wMit, is'^ipfetenee which your own 
partisans cah ley hold of, for the purpose of. deducing 
from k a colourable walTant.4br paraing upon the im- 
provemeot tha^ censure which you are detrnimned, 
and they, if ^t'^eteiiattiedf are dtsposed>aod kitead, 
to'pdss'on jjv' '-.-.'j’ -.*•./ 's 

Of this iflstrmbemt' of doceptioB, the potency, is 
most depleirable. It is but of late years that so much 
as the nature Of it -has in.»any way been laid before 
the puhthi : 'and now that'it has been laid before the 
•public, tlie need there is* of its 'being opposed with 
etfech and the extiemodifficulty^ opposingvitnvith 
elTec^ are at the same^inaeaudih equal degree oiani- 
ftst. 'In every part -of "die:4ield of thought end dis- 
course,' the efiect'Of''langua^ depends upon the;prin- 
cipWef associatioayfcngeed be- 

tween ' vrOr^and ‘ th(^ ideas of whichr Mr!that way 
they have tphcome the ^sigus.' Butin no part of 
the field of discourse^" one or other of .tboitwo censo- 
rial aOd rOdj^rOcaliy i^iH«^tideivt' aiid:«ppOsite af- 
fecttOffS}<^the^fficabldti^diehoetiie,«i^thatbytrhicli 
appithetiOn et^ theft liy' Whliii# is ex- 

assOe^^ witfPIIIMraraidin question by 
a' tie nttle'fOra strong tbao^that-hyt>ndiich the object 
in q'uestioo,' be it person tliin^->-d>e the thing a 
real or fictitious entity, be it operation or quality, is 
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as^iated witii>tbat same articubite audible sign and 
its visible, vepissentations. 

To dioiiiush tbe efTeet this instrument of decep^ 
tioQ (for to do it away completely, to render aU minds 
without exception at aU tipies insensible to it, seems 
scarcely posaihfo), must, at any rate, be a work of 
time. .-Bat ie proportion as its elfoct on the under- 
staadtogj 8Ad through tluit chaimd on the temper and 
conduct, of reaakiiH^'iisfdimiflMUody thettgood effect of 
the exposure will become JBaoifest. ^ ' || . 

Bjt sac^ of , these paMtQii4B(id^ appellatiH^ as 
atp ^.theei^QgiMiB C^, comparatively speaking, no 
bad ^ectis produced : but bytthose which are of the 
dy8lo^^ic,. pcadi^eus -b the mUobievoas effoct pro* 
dmaed,v oopsictetodt^in a moral point of view. By a 
siegfotwqr^ortlwo.of thb comptexiois,- what hostility 
ha3:.beKi,!prod|ieedil'liow intense the fooling of it! 
hole wide tbe tao^ oC it l^ hMSw foH of imsehief, in all 
inu^oable abapeSj^tbe efieeie^l^ : > ■ 

"■.5 nr- v 1 — ~ — !jr — W Hyw 

'^.As an instance rctn^kable ^ . 

mischievcusness; yet in respect of the exten^andthe importance of the 
effects pl^ucible by a dingle word, note LorS Bi^kine's deftnce of the 
WhigB^ avowedly by the ^plk^^tloti of tjie dyriogislio word 

/«|ion ^othirt 
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CHAPTEil II. 

' ' ■ * Ifnpostor iTerntiff'^ . 

^ ^ Ad judicium. 

j, Ej^ositiqn,, ,, 

Tu£,faHac^ whicb consist in the employmeat of 
imposter tsmi^ in sopie inspects resembles that which 
has been exposed in the preceding chapter : but it is 
applied chiefly tolDie defence of things, which under 
their pniper name are manifestly indefen^ble: instiead, 
therefore, of speaking of such things under their proper 
name, the soplHdt has irecourse tb^nw appellative, 
which, along with die indefensible object, includes 
spme other; general{jK; eui/ object of favour;— or at 
once substitutes. an object of approbation for an ob- 
ject of censure, for instance, persecutors in mat- 
ters ofreli^on have nonsuch word as persecution in 
tbfwr vocabulary zeal is the word by which they 
charttcteme alltheir actions. 

In the eraploymeqt of this fallacy, two things are 

L. A feet tw CKCiinBtUKn, whtch^ tiiMleT^its pro^^ 
name, add seen in its true colours, would be an object 
of censure^and which, therefoce^ itis necf^ary to dis- 
guise; (reittg&eda .■ 

2. The appellative, which the sophist employs to 
conceal what would, be deemed offensi.ve, or even to 
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bespeaJi a degree of favour for it by the aad of «ome 
haj^er accessary' ' *t., * 

^ .V(i% ■ ■ .*-‘*,4 ilj}jW^re.v,v..v,> ■' Vi ■■ 

ExaBipl&i^/n^eiMe ^ rAe 
The siMiser ati object 

w^icfii if 'ci^irfesed fi^' afiy pecilliaJ' Aiid distin^ve 
#diutd, cobipardtiveiyispeakihg^fiiid ^er- 
llHv c^fetidM; 1dhf ho 

other dehobifna'fibh i^id^ij^^folri desigh&tibh of 
it didh the' generic'' tfei'hi' vi^ill rtHiely*'h)iBet 
widfthdbdiihifiBting ’* ‘ ’ * ' * ’ 


^ b^ ia«<}uefttk>fi ia^iM peeui^ to potitiddim. By an 

i^.^ay.to #mae ey©^ he pUcadj per- 
^ a nf view. , The wid f^Umtry is employed to 

whi(^^ not altogether withbut 

cQoiea^^i^^jr oC^tboQl ^eui^^ividioat the otbir, la one of 
it the p«|ts^;the at^nger,.^,, th^ di^iputioD 

to t^tify Qfl ?J1 pccasioi^ tpw38^ the^we^er those wtito*^ts of 
respM aod bndoek'by whiw civilkm is sb shrikiai^ aM happily 
dliibigai^ed trom aayagirllfe, it^it^lli the mui, 

deed words per%^ 8ynonymb»^ .^te of rare murreope) but that, in 
addijaoa to this- iente, it presents an a&dissaary ai^ cbllatoral one. 
Ha/«id^ Irato the^h^itMf 

m, addition to a:pol^^ter2tla«^ oft4b®w]kj|d»^ cast, 

to, give to the act, ha^l^ oP dhfositioa, whic^ in this senjiie it 
is" ^ploy^ to present, sc^ethihg; an eulogistic tihcUire, in li^u of 

wMeh 'toio dl^edt is pm^ited bj^ its 
d|pi)f^^^^rQper namc^ Whati«^.inta mayin^^ 

► <>r.nMil%ti!»ihofei%to^ 

r4f his being eventuaUy known to hive '(formed it, he 
wQl ttot^ Tn l)peg^ k, snake nf any torto the tond^y of which 
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Corri^iw?, -r-the terra which, in the eyes of those to 
whom this s^tecies of4nftuence is at» object of disap-' 
probation, ■iS' the appropriate ajld only single-worded 
term capable of b^ng employed fpr the expression of 
it,— is a tke ‘^siegistic cast. MThif, then, by 

any perMB whpse lUfEtoiag it is not to join in the 
•cofldBinnatiQQ,pas^ m the, prentice or. state of things 
which . one, that cannot possibJy,abe 
employed* In 8pe%l^ingr.<:^ tfeia^ praelice ^ statf .pf 
thii^^ lm is. thecefore obliged to go Ofipn the look-out, 
and 6nd some’teriri, whit:;^ at the time that its 
claim to the capacity, pf ppsenting. tojvjew the abject 
in question cannot .be contested) ..shall be of the eulo- 

' '(it ' 

is* to call forth, on the ^iaTt of or re^or, any sentim^ of 

di^probation pointed afthe K^rtof act in question, and consequently, 
through the mcdiuni of the act, at the agent by whom it has been 
perfbnned. To the word thfr dfec^ to ev^ry man inorfe or 

less unpleasant, is attached by the usage of kngua||e. On every vc- 
cation in which it is necessary to hia purpose to bring to view ai^ act 
of this obnoxious description, he will naturally be on the look-out for 
a in tlte ^e of which 'he be disposed h hh^^ had ^dUier 
meanings and which, in- so^ tar aoAt conveys aa^nka of » the forbidden 
act in question, presejits it with an a^mpani^eht) notpf reproach, 
but rather of approbation, Which in general would not have accompa- 
nkd it'biiit fbr the other iijpMcatioQ whidh the Wbrd is alio employed 
to det^^aiaf^k 

There is a qf uuuv ready or no fo ^mmit any 

act or acts of adultery, would gladly lie thoughi to have beOn habitu- 
ated to the^oommifisibn of didi «i^ : hi^ would 

nettle be nor pleased 

to have -it aai^pfhim> ‘^HeUanaduhei^.*’ But tot^veitsaid of him 
that he is a man of gallantry, — this is whttt tbS sort of man in question 
would regard as a compliihent| with tbO soiifnd of which he would be 
pleased and flattered. 
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gistic or,M Ipast of the neutr^ caiit j aitd to one or 
odier p£ tl^e clf^s belopgs the term u^iumct, 

|J^er term wbep the, gtomwi i| con- 

side^ as die posseq^. are included l;ivo 9|;pcies 

of influence : the one of them, such, that the rdlloval 
of it couf d po^^wit^out utter (reprobation of the 

ipp^Uhioal^l^m of Goverament, be by any person* 
QPi^(i||i^ed as desirable, nor, without the atte* destruc- 
tson^f monarchical goveroment, be ODDsidera^ a* pos- 
sible. The oth^^, such, in the opinion of many 
persoua the cop^letp.destruiption or removal of it 
w(hi 14 if pp%ible be desirable; and that, tbou^ con- 
sistently with dm Gcmtinuajace of the monarchical , go- 
vepment, die complete rental of it would not^Jha 
ivaoticable, yet the dimination of it to such a degree 
as,.^t the remainder should not ha productive of.% 
practically peroieious effectt ^puld not be impractU 

-/s;. ' 

Influence of unison tti/^^influence ofimdirr/ra^ 
oa^ndersTond^. v Jp. thismaybecS^. the distinction 
oa wlucb the ti<ijlily 'Or..Dox4ousG^ of tha aort of in> 
fluencejn question depends. , ; ■; 

In tho4h^P^o of uoderstandu^ on understanding, 
may be seenduyt m&enc&jto iKhicfa>) by irhomsoever 
exercised, on whomsomr^ exmt^sed, and pn what oc- 
ca^on soey^ expipsed^ the freest raogn ought to be 
l«it :r— left, althougb^ aft for inatane%'«]6McUed fay die 
c#|ri4 hnd on the represesdndvwof the people. Not 
that tp influence it may not happen to be produc- 
tive of mischief to any amount, but that because, with- 
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out this influence, scarce any good could be accom- 
pli shedj and because, wlwn it is left free, disorder can- 
not present itself irithout leaving the door open at 
least for the entrance of the remedy. 

The influence of understanding on understanding 
is, in a word, no othcf than the influence of human 
reason, — a guide which, like other guides, is liable to 
miss its way, or dishonestly to recommend a wrong 
course, but which is the only guide of which the na- 
ture of the case is susceptible. 

Under the British constitution, to the crown belongs 
either the sole management, or a principal and leading 
part of the man^ement, of the public business: and 
it is only by the influence of understanding on under- 
standing, or by the influence of will on will, that by 
any person or persons, except by physical force imme- 
diately applied, any thing can be done. 

To the execution of the ordinary mass of duties 
belonging to the crown, the influence of will on will, 
so long aa the persons on whom it is exercised are the 
prop^ persons, is necessary. On all persons to whom 
it belongs to the crown to give orders, this species of 
influence is necessary^: for it is only in virtue of this 
species of influence that orders, considered as deliver- 
ed from a soperordinate to a subordinate,— considered 
in a word as orders, in contradistinetton tojoere sug- 
gestions, or arguments operating by the influence of 
understanding on understanding, — can be productive 
of any effect. 

Thus far, then, in the case of influence of will on 
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able to llie crown will be pronounced. No judgment 
that is not acceptable to the crown will be pronotraced. 
Every inquiry that is acceptable to the crown wtH be 
made. No inquiry thitt i* not acceptable to the 
crown will be madb; and in particular, let, on the 
part of the servants of the crown, any or all of them, 
misconduct in every imaginable shape be ever so 
enormous, no application that is not acceptable to the 
crown will eVer be made for their removal : that is, 
no such applicfition will ever be made at all ; for in 
this state of things, supposing it in the instance of any 
servant Of tbe crown to be the pleasure of the crown 
to remove him, he will be removed of course ; nor 
can any such application be productive of any thing 
better than needless loss of time. 

Rai^ to the’ pitch supposed in this extreme case, 
there are not, If is* supposed, many men in the country 
by whom the influehceW the ciown, of that Sort which 
is exercised by the will of the crown' <m the wills of 
members of parliament, would not be really regarded 
as coming under the denomination of sinister in- 
fluence ; not So much as a single one by whom its 
title'to'that’dcntonnnatioD would be openly denied. 

Btlt anH^ membeis of p^iiaaient, many there are 

( 

on whom, beyond possibility of denial, this sort of in- 
flttence->%)fluence of will on will-~is exerted : since 
no man can be in possession of any desirable situation 
from which he is removable, without its being exerted 
on him ; say rather, without its exerting himself on 
him, for to the production of the full effect of in- 
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fluence, no act, no express intimation of will on the 
part of any ^rson^ is in any such situation necessary. 

Here, then, comes tkte grand question in dispute. 
In some opinions, of that sort of influence of will on 
will, exercising itself from the crown on a member of 
parliament, or at any rate on a member of the House 
of Commons composed of the elected representatives 
of the people, not any the least particle is necessary7 
— not any the least partkJe is in any way beneflcia], 
— not any the least particle, in so far as it is opera- 
tive, can be other than peitiicious. 

In the language of those by w horn this opinion is 
held, every particle of such influence is sinister in- 
fluence, ccM’rupt or corruptive influence, or in one 
word corruption. 

Others there are in whose opinion, or at any rate, 
if not in their opinion, in whose language, of that in- 
fluence thus actually exercising it^lf, the whole, or 
some peut at any rate, is not only innoxious but bene- 
ficial, and not only beneficial but, to maintenance 
of the constitution in a good and healthful state, ab- 
solutely necessary: and to this number must natu- 
rally be supposed to belong all those on whom this 
obnoxious species of influence is actually exercising 
itself. 
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CHAPTlIl III. 

Vague Generalitm. 

Adjiidieiuni. 

^position. 

VaOue generalities comprehend a numerotis class 
of fallacies resorted to by those’wh'o, in preference to 
the most particular and determinate terms and expres- 
sions which the nature of the ease in question admits 
of, employ others' more geiteral and indeteitninate. 

An expression is vague and ambiguous when it d«i, 
signates, by one ahd the «line appellative, an object 
which may be good or bad, according to circumstances; 
and if, in the-course of an inquiry touching the quali- 
ties of such an object, sbefa an exfnession is employed 
without a recognition of this distifle^n, the^expres- 
sion operates as a fallacy; ‘A 

Take, for instance, the terms, govemmetu, laws, 
Tfiatals, religion. The gewKi comprehended in each 
of these terms maybe djvkled into two species — the 
ipsod and tht bad^ for no- one can dmy that there 
have been and still are in the world, had governments, 
bad laws,.had systems of morals, and bad religions. 
The bare circumstance, therefore, of a man’s attack- 
ing government or law, morals or religion, does not of 
itself afford the slightest presumption that he is en- 
gaged in any thing blameable : if his attack is only 
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directed against that which is bad in each, his efforts 
may be productive of good to any extent. 

This essential distinction the defender of abuse 
takes care to keep out of sight, and boldly imputes to 
his antagonist an intention to subvert all governments, 
laws, morals, or religion. 

Bui it is in the way of insinuation, rather than in 
the form of direct assertion, that the argument is in 
this cai^ moet cooampnjy brought to bear. Propose 
any tiding with a yiew tp the ipiproyement of the 
existing pracUce in to government at large, to 

the law, or to religion, he will treat you with an ora- 
tion on the utility and necessity of government, of 
law, QT of reli^on. To what end? To the end that 
of your own accord you may draw inference which 
it is his desire you shoul<) draw, even that what is 
proposed has in its tendency something which is pre- 
judicial to one or other or aU of these objects of gene- 
ral regard. Qf the truth pf the intimation thus con- 
veyed, had it been made in thp forqa of a direct asser- 
tion or averment, some proof might naturally have 
been looked ipr. Byr a direct assertioo, a sort of no- 
tice is given to the bearer or reader to prepare him- 
self for somathipg Jn the shape of proof: hut when 
nothing is asserted, nothing is on tlie one hand offer- 
ed, nothing on the other expectec|> to be^firoyed. 
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Exposure. 

1 . Order. 

' Abldiig the set^rAl cltrady appellfttives which have 
been commonly emptoyeif as cloaks for misgbvern- 
inent, there is ndne more conspicuous^ in this atmo- 
sphere of illusion than the word Order. 

The' word order is in a peculiar degree adapted to 
the pmpose of a cloak for tyranny; — the word order 
is more extensive than' law, or even than government. 

But, what is still more material, the’ word order is 
of the eulogistic cast ; wheras thO'wofds' gwwrtimenr 
and lait, howsoever the tlnngfi signified may have 
been taken irt the hiBip for' subjects' of praise, the 
complexion of the signs themselves is still toleraUy 
neutral : just as is the case' with the words C(mgtitu~ 

tim end instittdtiom^ 

Thus, whether the measure or arrangement he a 
mere transitory measure or a perman^t law, if it be 
a tyrannical one, be it ever so tyrannical, in the word 
order you have a term not only wide enough, but in 
every respect better adapted than any other which the 
language can supply, to serve as a cloak for it. Sup- 
pose any nuiitber of men,* by h speedy death or^aiin- 
getiag one, destroyed for meeting oneanotheT for the 
purpose of wbtaining a retdady^'for the abases by which 
they are suffering, what nobody can deny is, that by 
thdr destruction, order is maintained j for the worst 
order is as truly order as the best. Accordingly, a 
clearance of this sort having been effected, suppose in 
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the House of Commons a Lord Castlereagh, or in 
the House of Lords a Lord Sid mouth, to stand up 
and insist that by a measure so undeniably prudential 
order was rnamtcdne^) with what truth could they be 
contradicted ? And who is there that would have the 
boldness to assert that order ought not to be main- 
tained ? 

To the word orcfefadd the word good, the strength 
of the checks, if any there were, that w^ere thus ap- 
f)lied to tyranny would be but little if at aii increased. 
By the- word good, no otiier idea is brought to view 
than that of the sentiment of approbation, as attached 
by the person* by whom it* is employed*to the object 
dcsigiNited by-tbe substantive to which this adjunct is 
applied. Order is any arrangement which exists with 
reference to the object in question good order is 
that order, be it what it may, which it is iny wish to 
be thought to approve of. 

Take the state of things under Nero, under Coh- 
g‘u/a .• -with as indisputable propriety might the word 
order be applied to it as to tbe state of things at 
present ki Great Britain or tbe American United 
States. . . 

What in the eyes of Bonaparte was good order? — 
That whieb’it had been bw pleasure to establkb: 

By the adjunct so^, tbe subject ortki^.i& perhaps 
rendered somewhat the less fit for the use of tyrants, 
but not niueh. Among the purposes to which -the 
word social is employed, is indeed that of bringing to 
view a state of things favourable to the happiness of 
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society : but a purpose to which it ia also employed, 
is that of bringing to view a state of things no other- 
wise coDsidel^ than as having place io society. By 
the war which, in the Roman history, bears the name 
of Bie social war, no grmt addition to the happiness 
of society was ever supposed to be made, yet it was 
not the less ‘a social one. 

As oftemias any measure is brought forward having 
for its object the making any.tiie slightest defalcation 
from the amount of the sacrifice made of the , interest 
of the many to the interest of the few, socia/ . is the 
adjunct by which .the order of titings tosw’hicb it is 
pronounced Itostile is desi^mted. 

By a defalcation made from any part of the mass 
of factitious delay, veiration and expense, ont of which 
and in proportion to which lawyers’ profit is naade to 
flow, —by 'any defalcation made from the mass of 
needless and worse than useless emolument to office, 
with or without service or protence of service, — by 
any addition endeavoured to be made to the quantity 
or improvement in the quality of service rendered, or 
.time 'bestowed in service rendered in return for such 
emhlument, — by every endeavour that has Ibr its ob- 
je(^ the persuading the people to .place .their at 
the disposal of any other agents than thoseJin w^se 
hands bre^iQh of trust is certain, due fulfilment of it 
raojcally nnd physically impossible , — social order is 
said |o be endangered^ and threatened to be de- 
stroyied- 

Proportioned to the degree of clearness with which 
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the only true and jostifiable flnd of government is held 
up to view in any (bourse diat meets the*public eye, 
is the danger and incoDvonience to which those rulers 
are exposed, who, lor their own particular interests 
have been engaged in an habitual departure from that 
only legitiinaAeN>and< defensible course,. Hence it is, 
that, when compared with the words order, mainte- 
nance order, the use even of such words as happi- 
ness, welfare, well-being, is not altogether free from 
danger, wide-extending and comparatively indetermi- 
nate as the import of thens is :, to the single word hap- 
piness substitute the phTa^e greatest happiness of the 
greatest number, tlie description of the end becomes 
more determinate and evefli instructive, the danger 
and inconvenience to mugoveruiBent, and its authors, 
and its instrnments still more alarming and distress- 
ing ; for then, fora rule whereby to measure4he good- 
ness or badness of a government, men are referred to 
so simple and universally apprehensible a standard as 
the numeration table. . Ey the pointing men’s atten- 
tions tq this aid^ and the clearness of the light thus 
cast upon it, the importance of such words as the 
word order, which by their obscurity substitute to the 
oflfensive light the useful and agrje^de darkness, is 
more and more intimately fdt. , . • 

^.Establishment. 

In the same way again, Estgbfifihmcnt is a word in 
use, to protect the bad parts of establishments, by 
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charging those who wish to remove or ^ler than with 
the wish' t6 subvert all establishments, or all good 
e^alili^HKnts 

^ 3. MdtcMesi Constitution. 

The constitution has oioie good points ; it has some 
bad ones : it gives facility and, until reform — radical 
re£ann«. sha^ have 4)660 accomplished, security and 
cmilaoual increase to. waste, depredation, oppression 
and corruption in every -’department, and in eveiy 
variety of shape. 

Now in Uieir own name respectively, wa^, depre- 
dation, oppression, corruption, cannot be toasted; 
gentlemen would not cry, WMte for ever ! Depreda- 
tion for cAer ! Op^ssion for ever ! Corruption for 
:e.ver ! But The constitution for ever ! this a man may 
cry, and does cry, and makes a merit of it 


* In the church establishment, th6 bad parts are : — 

1. Quantity and distflbiition of payment; — its inequality creating 
opposite faults — excess and deficiency. The excessive part,callin^ men 
off from their duty, and, as in lotteries, tempting an excessive number 
of adventurers : the defect deterring men fifom engaging in the duty, 
or reOderiog them unable to peHbrai it aa it ought to be performed. 

2. Mode pf p^j/n^jOt ; — ^tithes, a tax on foo^i which discourages agri- 

cultural improvements, and occasions dissention between the minis- 
ter and his parishioners. * 

3 . Forms oj ^mission^ compelling insincerity, subversive of the 
bas4 of morally. As to purely speculative points, no matter which 
side,^ man embraces, so be be fincere, but highly mischievous that he 
shoiM thaintain even the right side (Where there happens to be any) 
when he is n^ sincere. 
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Of this instrunneiit of rhetoric, the use is at least as 
old as Aristotle. As old as Aristotle is even the re- 
ceipt for making it ; for Aristotle has himself given it: 
and of how much longer standing the use of it may 
have been, may baffle the sagacity of a Mitford to de- 
termine; How sweet are amt bmiey r > how white 

are soot and snow? ' . >:i. > 

Matchless constitation^l 'there ’a your sheet-anchor ! 
there’s your true standard 1 rally Touad .the constitu- 
tion; that is, rally round wa^, rally round depreda- 
tion, rally round oppression, rally round corruption, 
rally round election terrorism,. tally round imposture; 
— imposture on the hustings; imposture in honourable 
house, imposture in every judicatory. . 

Connected with this toasting and tiiis boasting is a 
theory, such as a Westminster or Eton boy on the 
sixth form, aye, or his grandmother, might be ashamed 
of. For among those who are loudest in crying out 
theory (as often as any attempt is made at reasoning, 
any appeal made to the universally known and indis- 
putably principles of human nature), always may some 
silly sentimental theory be found. 

The constitution, why must it not be looked into ? 
why is it that under pain of being ipso facto anarchist 
convict, we must never presume t^; look at it other- 
wise than with shut eyes ? Because it wa^tbe work of 
our ancestors r— of ancestors, of legislators, few of 
whom could so much as read, and those few had no- 
thing before them that was worth the reading. First 
theoretical supposition, wisdom of barbarian ancestors. 
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When- from their ordinary occupation, their order 
of tbe-^ay, the cutlsog of one another’s thrdats, or 
thoie'^of Welchinen, Scotchmen, or Irislunen, they 
could steal now-: «id then^ a holiday, how did they 
employ it? In ^tdi^ Frenchmen’s throats in order 
to get dieir money s this was active virtue :~leaving 
Frenehmeiifs throat# uncut was indolence, slumber, 
in^oriousease. Second theoretical su|>position, vir- 
tue (^ barbarian ancestors. 

Thus fiuugbt with habitual wisdom and habitual 
virtue, they'sat’down and devised; and setting before 
them the best ends, and pursuing those best ends by 
the best means, they framed in outline, at any rate, 
they planned and executed our inatchless constitution : 
— the constitution as it' stands, -^and may it for eVer 
stand ! 

Planned and executed? On what occasion ? on 
hone. At what place ? at none. By whom ? by no- 

- At no time ? Oh yes, says every-thing^as-it-shouid- 
be Blackstone, Oh yes, says Whig after Whig, after 
the charming commentator, anno Domini 1660, then 
it is that it was in its perfectfou, about fourteen 
years before’ Jmhes ttie SeccKid momtted the tiirone 
with'a design to govern in politics as they do in Mo- 
rocco, and ip religion as they do at Rome; to govern 
without parliament, or in spite of parliament ; a state 
of ttifigs for which, at this same era of perfection, a 
prepsenttidD was. made by a parliament, which, being 
brought into as proper a state of corruption as if Lord 
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Castlereagh had bad the nmoagenient of it, was kept 
on foot for several yeafs togethef^Aiid would have been 
kept a-foot till the wh£de syrijem of despotism had 
been settled, but for the sham popisk plot by which 
the fortunate calumny and saboroa^nof the Whigs 
defeated the bigoby asd t^^ny of ^ Tories. 

What tlien says the ouly tnie theory, — that theory 
which is uniformly ocmbsoied 1^ all experience ? 

On no occasion, in no place,. -at no time^ by no 
person possessing any adequate power, ha»aDy such 
end in view as the establishing the greatest happiness 
of the greatest number, been hitherto entertained : on 
no occasion on the part of any such person has there 
been any endeavour, ai^ wish for any happiness, other 
than his own and that of bisL own connexions, or any 
care about the happiness or security of the subject 
many, any further than bis own has been regarded as 
inyolved in it. 

Among men of all classes, from the beginning of 
those times of which we have any account in history, 
among ^1 men of all classes^ an universal struggle and 
contention on the part of each individual for his own 
security and the means and instruments of his own 
happiness, for money, for .power, for reputation natu- 
ral and factitious, for constant ease, and incidental 
vengeance. In tire course of this struggje, under fa- 
vourable circumstances connected with geographical 
situation, this and that little security has been caught 
at, obtained, and retained by the subject many, against 
the conjoined tyranny of the monarch and his aristo- 
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cracy. No plaa pursuedby any body at any time ; — 
tile good jestablitiied, as well as tbe bad ren^ning, the 
result of ap noiversal scramble, carried on. in the 
stoim of conteodiugipaasioHs under favour of opportu- 
nity : — at each period^-some advantages which former 
periods had Iqatt others, which they had not ^ioed. 

But tbe only regular^and constant means of security 
being the influence exercised by the will of tbe people 
on the body which in the same breath admit them- 
selves and deny tbemselvea to be tbdr agents, and 
that influeDCB having against it and above it the cor- 
ruptive and counter-uifluMtfe of tbe ruling few, the 
servants of tbe monarchy and the members of the 
anstocracy,— ^and the quantity of the corruptive mat- 
ter by which that corruptive influence operates being 
every day on tbe increase, hence it is, that while all 
names remain unchanged, the whole state of things 
grows every day worse and worse, and so will continue 
to do till even the forms of parliament are regarded 
as a useless incumbrance, and pure despotism, unless 
arrested by radical reform, tedres up tbe sceptre with- 
out disguise. 

While tbe matt^ of waste and corruption is con- 
tinually acciunulating, while tbe avakatche composed of 
it is continually rolling on, that things should continue 
long in thqjir present state seems absolutely impossible. 
Three states of tiling contend for the ultimate result: 
-<i>-Qe6potic monarchy undisguised by form ; Repre- 
smtiatipe democracy under tbe form of monarchy ; 
Representative democracy under its owm form. 
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In this, as in every country, the Government has 
been as fevourable to the interests of the ruling few, 
and thence as unfavourable to the general interests of 
the subject many, or in One word tA bad, as the sub 
ject many have endured to eee it, have persuaded 
themselves to. suffisr H to*be. No abuse has, except 
under a sense of necessity, been parted with ; no re- 
medy, except under tbe like pressure, applied. But 
under tbe influence' of circumstances in a great de- 
gree peculiar to this countiy, at one time or another 
the ruHng few have found themselves under the ne- 
cessity of sacriflcing this or that abuse, of institutiDg 
or sufiering to grow. up this or that remedy. 

It i$‘ thus, that under fevour of the contest be- 
tween Whigs and Tories, the liberty of the {xess, the 
foundation of all other liberties, has been suffered to 
grow up and continue. But this liberty of the press 
is not tbe work of institution, it is not the work of 
law ; what there is of it that exists, exists not by means, 
but in spite, of law. It is all of it contrary to law ; 
by law there is no more liberty of the press in En- 
gland, than in Spain or Morocco. It is not the con- 
stitution of.the Government, it is not the force of tbe 
law ; it is the weakness of the law we have to thank 
for it. It is not the Whigs that we have to. thank 
for it, any more than the Tories. The Tqries, that 
is, the supporters of monarchy, would destroy it, sim- 
ply assured of their never being in a condition to have 
need of it. The Whigs would with equal readiness 

R 
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destroy it, or concur in destroying it, could they pos- 
sess d^tn^ saipe comfortable assurance. But it has 
fiey^r bepi in their ppwi^r : and to that impotence is 
it that we are indebted for-their zeal for the liberty 
of the press and the .support they have given to the 
people in the exercise of it. Without this arm they 
could not hght their battles: without this for a trumpet 
they could pot call the people to their aid. 

Such corruption was not, in the head of any original 
framer of the constitution, the work of design ; but 
were this said without explanation, an opinion that 
would ..naturally be supposed to be implied in it, is, 
that the constitution was originally in some one head, 
the whole, or the chief part of it, the work of design. 
The evil consequence of a notion pronouncing it the 
work, of, design, would be, that, such a design being 
ilj^pjtely beyond the wisdom and virtue of any man 
in the present times, a planner would be looked out 
for in the most distant age that could be found, — 
thus the ancestor-wisdom, fallacy would be the ruling 
principle, and the search would be fruitless and end- 
less. But the DOn-existcnce of any determinate de- 
sign in the formation of the constitution may be proved 
from Aw/ory, The House of Commons is the clia- 
racteristic and vital principle. Anno 1258 the man 
1^ whom the first germ viaS) planted, was Simon de 
Montfort.'Earl of Leicester, a foreigner and a rebel. 
In this first call to the people there was no better nor 
steauiier, design than that of obtaining momentary sup- 
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port for rebellion. The practice of seeing and hear- 
ing deputies from the lower orders before money was 
attempted to be takeh out of their pockets, having 
thus sprung up, in the next reign’ Edward the First 
saw his convenience in conforming to it, From this 
time till Henry the Sixth’s, instances in which laws 
were enacted by kings, sometimes without consulting 
commons, sometinies vTithout consulting them or 
lords, are not worth looking' out. Henry the Sixth’s 
was the ^t reign in whidi the House of Commons 
had really a part in legislation ; till then they had no 
part in the penning of any laws ; no law was penned 
till after they were dissolved : here then, so late as 
about 1450 (between 1422 and 1459), the House of 
Commons as a branch of the legislature was an in- 
novation, till then, (Anno 1450) constitution (if the 
House of Commons be a part of it) there was none. 
Parliament? yes : consisting of king and lords, legis- 
lators deputies of commons, petitioners. Even of 
this aristocratical parliament the existence was pre- 
carious indigence or weakness produced its occa- 
sional reproduction; more prudence and good fortune 
would have sufficed for throwing it into disuse and 
oblivion ; like the obsolete legislative bodies of France 
and Spain, it would have been reduced to a possibi- 
lity. All this while, and down to the tinyig when the 
re-assembling of parliaments was imperfectly secured 
by indeterminate laws occasioned by the temporary 
nature of pecuniary supplies, and the constant era- 
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vings of ro^al paupers ; had the constitution been a 
tree, and both bouses branches, either or both might 
have been lopped off, and the tree remain a tree still. ^ 
After the bloody reigns of Henry the Eighth, and 
Mary, and the too sbcH't reign of Edward the Sixth, 
comes that of Elizabeth, who openly made a merit of 
her wish to gcivero without parliament: members pre- 
sumkig’to think for themselves, and to speak as they 
thought, were sent to prison for repentance. After 
the ^ort parliaments produced iu the time^ of James 
the First, and Charles the First, by profusion and di- 
stress, cdme the hrst long parliament. Where is now 
the constitution ? Where the design ?— the wisdom ? 
— ^The long having tried to govern without lords or 
commons, failed : the commons having extorted from 
tiro king’s momenteiry despair, the act which converted 
tlielllF into' a perpetual aristocracy, tried to govern 
without king or lords, and succeeded. In the time 
of Charles the Second, no design but the king’s de- 
sign of arbitrary government executed by the instru- 
mentality of seventeen years long parliament. As 
yet, for the banebt of the people, no feasible design, 

* ^tween Henry the Third, and Henry the Sixth (Anno 1258 to 1422) 
it is true there were frequent acts ordaining annual and even oftener 
than*annual parliaments *. Still these were but vague promises, made 
cfflly by the lyng, with two Or three petty princes : the comiHons were 
not legislators, but petidonm : never seeing till after enactment the 
acts to which their assent was recorded. ^ 


♦ Sec Christian on Blacltstone. 
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but in the seat of supreme power ; and there, concep- 
tion of any such design sc^ce in human nature. 

The circumstance to which the cry of ^matchless 
constitution is in a great degree indebted for its per- 
nicious efficiency, is — that there was a time, in which 
the assertion contained in it'was incontrovertibly true. 
Till the American colonies threw off the yoke and 
became independent states ; no political state pos- 
sessed of a constitution, equalling it or approaching it 
in goodness, was any where to be found. 

But from this its goodness in a comparative state, 
no well-grounded argument could at any tinie*be af- 
forded against any addition that could at any time be 
made to its intrinsic goodness. Persons happier than 
myself are not to be found any where : in this obser- 
vation, supposing it true, what reason is there for my 
forbearing to make myself as much happier than I am 
at present; as I can make myself? 

This pre-eminence is therefore nothing to the pur- 
pose ; for of the pains taken in this way to hold it up 
to view, tile design can be no other than to prevent 
it from being ever greater than it is. 

But another misfortune is, that it is every day 
growing less and less : so that while men keep op 
vaunting this spurious substitute to po^tive goodness, 
sooner or later it will vanish altogether. ^ 

The supposition always is— that it is the same one 
day as another. But never for two days together has 
this been true. Since the revolution took place, 
never, for two days together, has it been the same : 
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every day it has been worse than the preceding : for 
by every day, in some way or other, addition has 
been made to the quantity of tlie matter of corrup- 
tion — to, that matter by which the effect of the only 
e£Bcient cause of good government, the influence of 
the people, has been lessened. 

A pure despotism may continue in the same state 
from the beginning to the end of time : by the same 
names the same tilings may be alu'ays signitied. But 
a mixt monarchy such as the English never can con- 
tinue the same : the names may continue in use for 
any lellgth of time ; but by the same nan^s the same 
state of things is never, for two days together, signi- 
fled. The quantity of the matter of corruption in the 
hands of th^ monarch being every day greater and 
greater ; the practice iu the application of it to its 
pur[)Ose, and thence the skill with which application 
is made of it on the; one hand, and the patience and 
indifference with which the application of it is wit- 
nessed, b^ng every day greater and greater, the com- 
parative quantity of the influaoce of the people, and 
of the security it affords, is every day growing less and 
less. 

,While the same names continue, no difference in 
the things .signified is ever perceived, but by the very 
few who,'^aving no interest in being themselves de- 
ceived, nor in deceiving others, turn their attention to 
the meains of political improvement. Hence it was, 
that with a stupid indifference or acquiescence the 
Roman people sat still, while their constitution, a bad 
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and confused mixture of aristocracy and democracy, 
was converted into a pure despotism. 

With the title of representatives of the people, the 
people behold a set of men meeting in the House of 
Commons, originating the laws by which they are 
taxed', and concurring in all the other laws by which 
they are oppressed. Only in proportion as these their 
nominal representatives are chosen by the free suf- 
frages of the people, and, in case of their betraying the 
people, are removable by them, can such representa- 
tives be of any use. But except in a small number 
of instances, — too small to be on any one occasion 
soever capable of producing any visible effect, — 
neither are these pretended representatives ever re- 
movable by them, nor have they ever been chosen by 
them. If, instead of a House of Commons and a 
House of Lords, there were two Houses of Lords, 
and no House of Commons, the ultimate effect would 
be just the same. If it depended on the vote of a re- 
flecting man whether, instead of the present House of 
Commons, there should be another House of Lords, 
his vote would be for the affirmative : the existing de- 
lusion would be completely dissipated, and the real 
state of the nation be visible to all eyes ; and a deal 
of time and trouble which is now expended in those 
debates, which, for the purpose of keepin^n foot the 
delusion, are still suffered, would be saved. 

As to representation, no man can even now be 
found so insensible to shame, as to affirm that any 
real representation has place: but though there is no 
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real reprei^tatioD, there is, it is said, a virtual one : 
and with this, those who think it wordi their while to 
keep lip the delusion, and those who are, or act and 
speak as if tl^y wtue, delu^d, are satisfied. If those 
who are so well satisfied with a virtual representation 
which is not reel, would be satisfied with a like virtual 
receipt of taxes on the one part, and a virtual pay- 
ment of taxes on the other, all would be well ; but 
this unfortunately is not the case. The payment is 
tmt too real, while the falsity of the only ground on 
which the exaction of it is so much as pretended to 
be justified, is matter of such incontestable verity, and 
such universal notoriety, that the assertion of its ex- 
istence is a cruel mockery. 

4. Balance of Power. 

In getifral, those by whom this phrase has been 
used, have not known what they meant by it : it has 
had no determinate meaning^in their minds. Should 
any man e^r find for it any determinate meaning, it 
will be this— that of the three branches between 
which, in this constitudon, the aggregate powers of 
government are dividedj, it depends upon the will of 
each to prevent the two offers from dqipg any thing 
— frbtn giving effect to any proposed measure. How, 
by.auch artangement, evil should be produced, is easy 
enot^h to say : for of this state of things one sure ef- 
whatsoever is ip the judgment of any one 
of them sinister interest, will not 

be done ; on the other hand, notwithstanding the sup- 
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posed security, .>wbatsoever ineasure is by them all 
seen or supposed to be conducive to the aggregate 
interest of them, all, M^ill be carried into effect, how 
plainly sc^ever it may be contracy to the universal in- 
terest of the people. Np abuse, in the preservation 
of which they have each an interest, will ever, so long 
as they can help it, be removed : no improvement in 
the prevention of which any one of them has an inter- 
est, will ever be made. 

The fact is, that wherever on this occasion the word 
balance is employed, tire sentence is mere nonsense. 
By the word balance in its original import,, is meant 
a pair of scales. In an arithmetical account, by an 
ellipsis to M'hicb, harsh as it is, custom has given its 
sanction, it is employed to signify that sum by which 
the aggregate of the sums that stand on one side of 
an account, exceeds the aggregate of the sums that 
stand on the other side of that same account. To 
the idea which, in the sort of occasion in question, 
the word balance is employed to bring to view, this 
word corresponds not in any degree in either of these 
senses. To accocd with the sort of conception whicli, 
if any, it, seems, designed to convey, the word should 
be — not balance, but equipoise. Wheu; two bodies 
are so counected that whenever tte one is in motion, 
the other is in motion likewise, and ^An^ jn such sort 
that in [xcoportion as one rises tbe^dlier faUs, and yet 
at the moment in question nO such motion has place, 
the two bodies may be said to be in equipoise ", one 
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weighs exactly as much as the other. But of the 
figure‘.,fjf speech here in question, the object is not to 
present a clear view of the matter, but to prevent any 
such view of it from being ttdcen : to tliis purpose there- 
fore, the nonsensical expression serves better than any 
significant one. The ideas belonging to the subject 
are thrown into cdhfusion, the mind’s eye in its en- 
deavours to see into it is bewildered ; and tins is what 
is wanted. 

It is by a series of simultaneous operations that the 
business of government is carried on ; by a series of 
actions : — action ceasing, the body politic, like the 
body natural, is at an end. By a balance^ if any 
thing, is meant a pair of scales with a weight in each : 
the ecales being even, if the weights are uneven, that 
in which is tlie heaviest weight begins to move ; it 
moves downward, -fipd at the same time the other 
scale with the weight in it moves upwards. All tlie 
while this motion is going on no equipoise has place ; 
the two forces do not balance each other ; if" the wish 
is that they should balance each ^ther, thieh into the 
scale which has in it the lighter weight must be ad- 
ded sUcb Other vrei^t as shall make it exactly equal 
to #ie heavier weight : ori ^hat comes to the same 
thing,* a correspondent weight taken from that scale 
which has iikit the heavier t^eight. 

Hie balance is now restored. The two scales hang 
evWa js' iieitiicr of Uie two forces preponderates over 
the other. But with reference to the end in view, or 
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which ought to be in view — the use to be derived 
from the machine— what is the consequence ? — All 
motion is at an end. 

In the case in question, instead of two, as in a 
common pair of scales, there are three forces which 
are supposed, or said to be, antagonizing with one 
another. But were this all the difference, no conclu- 
sive objection to the metaphor could be derived from 
it; for, from one and the same fulcrum or fixed point 
you might have three scales hanging with weights in 
them, if' there were any use in it : in the expression 
the image would be more complicated, but in sub- 
stance it would be still the same. 

Preeminently iudeterminate, indistinct, and con- 
fused, on every occasion, is the language in which, to 
the purpose in question, application is made to this 
image of a balance ; and on every occasion, when thus 
steadily looked into, it will be found to he neither 
better nor worse than so much nonsense. Nothing 
can it serve for the justification of: nothing can it 
serve for the explanation of. 

The fallacy often assumes a more elaborate shape. 
“ The constitution is composed of three forces, which, 
antagonizing with each other, cause the business of 
government to be carried on in a course which ^is dif- 
ferent from the course in which it wosld be carried 
on if directed solely by any one, and is that which re- 
sults from the joint influence of them all, each one of 
them contributing in the same proportion to the pro- 
duction of it.” 
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Cowpositiun and resolution of forces. This image, 
thcnigh not so familiar as the other, is free from the 
pard^lar absurdity which attaches upon the other : 
but upon the whole the matter will not be found much 
mended by it. In proportion as it is well conducted, 
the hiuiiness of Government is uniformly carried on 
in a dnectiou tending to a certain end, — the greatest 
happiness of the greatest number ^in proportion as 
they are well conducted, fhe operations of all the 
agents concerned, tend to that same end. In the 
case -in questum, here are three forces each tending to 
a certain end : take any one of these forces ; take the 
direction in which it acts; suppose that direcdqp tend- 
ing to the same exclusively legitimate end, and sup- 
pose it.acting alone, undisturbed, and unopposed, the 
end will be obtained by it : add now another of these 
forces ; suppose it acting exactly in the same direction, 
the same .end; attained with the samC exact- 
ness, land attained so much the sooner; and so again 
if you add the third. But that second force — if 
the direction in which it acts be supposed to be ever 
so little different from that exclusively legitimate di- 
rection' in which the first force acts, the greater the 
difference, the further will the a^regate or compound 
force from attaining the exact position of that legi- 
timate end. 

- Alt', in the case in q^stion' hoW is it with the 
tbmOiifbrcss f So far from their all tending to that 
end, the* end' they tend to is in each instance as 
opposite to that end as possible. True it is, that 
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amongst these three several forces, that sort of relation 
really has place by which the sort of compromise in 
question is produced : a sort of direction which is not 
exactly the same as that which would be taken on the 
supposition tliat any one of the three acted alone, 
clear of the influence of both the others. But with 
all this complication, what 4s the direction taken by 
the machine ? Not that, which carries .it to the only 
legitimate end, but that which carries it to an end not 
very widely distant from the exact oppoute one> 

In plain language, here are two bodies of men, mid 
one individual more powerful. than the two bodies put 
together — say three powers — each pursuing its own 
interest, each interest a little diSerent frotm each of 
the tw6 others, and not only different from, but- oppo- 
site to, that of the greatest number of the people 
of the substance of the people, each gets to itself and 
devours as much as it can. Each of them, were it 
alone, would be able to get more of that substance, and 
accordingly would get more of that substance, than 
it does at present. But in its endeavours to get that 
more, it would find itself counteracted by the two 
others : each therefore permits the two others to get 
their respective shares, and thus it is that harmony is 
preserved. 

Balance of forces. — A case there i%i(L. which -this 
metaphor, this image, may be employed with pro- 
priety : this is the case of international law and inter- 
national reladoDS. Supposing it attainable, what is 
meant by a balance of forces or a balance of power is 
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a legitimate object ; — an object, tlie effectuation of 
which is'betteficial to all the parties inter^ted. What 
is object ? It is in one word rest the ab- 

sence of all hostile motion, together with the absence 
of all coercion exercised by one of the parties over 
another: that rest which is the fruit of mutual and 
universal inde{)endence. -Here then, as between na- 
tion and nation, that rest which is the result of well- 
balanced forces is peace and prosperity. But on the 
part of the several official authorities and persons by 
whose operations the bnsiness of Government in its 
several departments is carried on, is it prosperity that 
rest has fw its consequence ? No : on the contrary, 
of ui^ersal rest, in the forces of the body politic as 
in those of the body natural, the consequence is death. 
No action on tlie part of the officers of Government, 
no money collected in their hands, — no mUhey, no 
subsistence, — no subsistence, no service, — no service, 
every thing falls to pieces, anarchy takes the place of 
government, government gives place to anarchy. 

The metaphor of the balance, tliougb so far from 
being applicable to the purpose in question, is in it- 
self plain enough : it presents an image. The meta- 
phor of the composition of forces is far from being so, 
— if^preseots not any image. To all but the compa- 
ratively few,j:o#vhom the principles of mechanics, to- 
gether with tho.se principles of geometry that are asso- 
cialed with them, are thus far familiar, they present 
no conception at all : the conversion of the two tracts 
described by two bodies meeting with one another at 
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an angle formed by the two sides of a parallelogram 
into the tra«t described by the diagonal of the paral- 
lelogram, is an operation never performed for any 
purpose of oi'dinary Mfe, :and incapable of being per- 
formed otherwise than by some elaborate mechanism, 
constructed for this and no other purpose. 

When the metaphor here in question is employed, 
the three forces in question, the three powers in ques- 
tion, are, according to the description given of them, 
the power of the monarch, the power of the House of 
Lords, and the power of the people.. Even according 
to this staiement, no more ,than as to a thu'd part of 
it would the interest of the people be promoted : as 
to two- thirds it would be sacrificed. For ejtample: — 
out of every 300/. raised upop the whole people, one 
hundred would be raised for the sake and applied to 
the use of the whole people ; — the two other thirds 
for the sake and to the use of the two confederative 
powers, to wit the monarch and the House of Lords. 

Not very advantageous to the majority of the people, 
not very eminently conducive to good government, 
would be' this state of things ; in a prodigious degree, 
however, more conducive would it be than is the real 
state of things. For, in the respect in question, what 
is this real state of things ? The power described as 
above by the name of the power of the peqple, is, in- 
stead of being the power of the people, the power of 
the monarch and the power of the House of Lords, 
together with that o( the rest of the aristocracy under 
that other name. 
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5. Glorious Revolution. • 

ThU, is a Wt^ig’s cry, as k, is a time to look 

bold,.aDd make the, j»^pl§jij:)^ieyje«, that he bad rather 
be hanged than not stBoi} by them. What? a revo- 
lution for the peopJevPi^NjO: but, what is sO much 
better, A i^plntiop.lbf jthe Wh^S,-?^a revolution of 
is your revolution : • the p(il>’ onp that 
sbipl^d^over b^tboeffat fpf,; vH thout , bomnr)<^ revol u- 
ti 0 p,^r disdardk^ bjfligs il : only ofevpliiuon for 
cb|i^pg,tlip|n^ ^bece ,w(^ 
thf^, ,lberb,.ff.opbjt got by it. 

When ,thpf ;of lbii8 ft»r 

Wglipijip|.^aiy, Wyiiam got the 

c^e, and tb^ got the mst among them. If, instead 
of hoihg chat^^ed, kings were discarded^ what would 
the Whigs get by it.? They would get nothing; — they 
would lose not a little : they would lose their seats, 
uol^ they really sat and did the btisiness they were 
sent to do, and then they would lose their ease. 

The real uses of this revolution were the putting 
an end to the tyranny, political and religious, of the 
Stuarb^ :-^tfae political, governing without parliament, 
and forcing the people to pay taxes without even so 
much as the show of consenting- to them by deputies 
chbsen by Ahbmsdves 4he religious, forcing men to 
jbin in a system of religion whi^ they believed not to 
befhie. 

Bht tlie. deficiencies of the revolution were, leaving 
the power of governing, and in particular that of taxing, 
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in the hands of men whose interest it was to make die 
amount of thi taxes excessive, and to exerdse misrule 
to a great extent' in * great varieQr of other ways. 

So far as by seqtifilT^ pven AtOTfiU, and thence, by 
check put to the power of the crown, the particular 
interest of the aristocratical Leaders in the revolution 
promised to be served, such Security was established, 
siich check was applied.. But where security could 
not be afforded to tbe^ \ehole* ctmtnuoity without 
trenching oti the power of the rUfhig few, th^ it was 
dented. Freedoni of election, as. against the despotic 
poorer of the monarchy was established ; — freedom of 
election, as against the disguised despotism of the 
arhtocracy,' Todea and Whigs together, reiuaiddl ex- 
cluded. '• ■ ' 


s 
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Exposition. 

, , 9 f Ibis iy laqy js th^ % .Reasons 

in ol^e, r^i^t 

gfpBibdeiijexRoJ^^ llifpn- 

for mpo’s^prop^^. officifil j^^aipi- 
HH^%.n^ine ,of |onio. ^ w^Pin, 

b3lt.!C!^l!!lW«ry ,fl#id^tliei^ 

^te of. exj^dlence has beep aUnp^od w ? ^ 
.^aiPRles 1. ^ffigaymeni; for the 

gov^t^g . bodj;-.;. S> the dtvrch ; ^ for ^ churchmen. 
3. 7^ imp ; for lawyers. Ihf advanu^.i^ phon- 
ing for tiiem more .^spect tlian migh^ b^ h^^^OPed on 
the class under jts propier name. , 


Ex^ure. 

: Gowrww^.—Iu iU prefer s^ in which it 

dea^ates tite,f3t ,pf i^pepudo^^. it is trup,.and uni- 
Tdtsally acknowledged, jdbiat every thing valuable to 
mail depends , upon it : security evil io all 

^lapm, from extemailadvecsaries as well as domestic. 
^^,,l0V :. exception of the Iqxo . — By this it is that 


protection they receiye.pgain3t 
domestic adversaries and disturbers of their peace. By 
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g»oernfnera,-^’r:l<tB^^ few,— -are therefore broii^t 

to view the nattmulest imd worthiest objecA of respect 
and.^ttaohoi^t rvlthiQ'^lthe' sphere Of A man’s c^ser- 
vance ; aad OilMd^CIlMS ,<todt ontanMnt (pot to 
speak- of ijdetopticto) ebiresponding iictitiotis enti- 

tiei are feigQed» <Bad represented as constantly oecnx- 
piied in Iheiperfonniuice of the above-moitioneddall* 
prjefipsviog opelF^ons^'^ As to tbi re«a persons sO oc- 
cuiHed/il they !wer6 p^etiied iar^^ chsntc- 
tes:; whetoePi^^lecthrely w iodi^diBlty/tlKy 
appepip clothed’ ki their' retd^'qnalifie^ good a^d Iwd 
together- Bnt, os preaented by'toesens of thh contri*- 
vfiicei (bey ar^-dedttad tent in sit tiwir godd'toPi S(6- 
e^to^ <lohlities, tested of aU their bad Sifdira^ 
ceptoWe ones- Under the name bf thegod^JEsetds^ 
phis, Alestnddrtheimpostor, lus self-conatHatod high 
pdasti^-rechiKed to his oiTn use the hotni^e and‘ oftor- 
ings addtoBed to his god. Acqnhiod, as it is helieved, 
comptoathiBly. nrithin late yeato, thhl word gtwicmtobtf 
has obtained a latitude of inlfMnt hr pedtaftiar 'degree 
adapted tg tiie sinister pntpose here in ^joeBtion . From 
abgtracf, the signifioationr has become, .as the phrase 
is, concrete. From the system,. 'in puts taken 
together, it hw been etof^stl ;t6~dtoi0to ^%lhole 
aasemUage of the idStviduato eh^toysdliik the 
ing on of the sytoem r of timthdiddoali the 

tiioe being, thippen to be inembAirhf thO^t^ScHd esta:- 
bUshinent, and of these more pan^ikdaffy, and' emi 
exclusively; such of (hem as sse Ihehibers of the od- 
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t)fltDch of that ^tabliuhnienti Ft>r tiie 
deii^iift^^'ieit'heir of the'^branch of'^e aysteni or of 


littilKalied^ tbe itord ^tiiTiMktrafiim. But‘^4ha word 
AdiniityiNitioo «wbuld not bav# siii^ tb« ^affxise of 
ddslUjaejri^ttCoofdioglyi by dio^who feblthenMalves 
tdl^ve an ieftbrb^ ib ihef(ifnhig4tt the 

the t00*aimple aodtlfence 




^’’Ir'rhiB iaipropilelif of ibislag'^bas hx^^pity and 

sacoeBBfbUflOBtal!!rii6^ed,^''lbe ^itsVf if arO-giatbiered 
M<#^isly<4tty. i^ iPohit'oiit aH to thif |>r 

t^at ffidivideiil defivtng >w^o6r f^oto*tbi» wteiae, op 
OOWto^lhb 'YOu are anf^Oiiibiny to government'! ” 
,t!hBii>''with^ litrie ^ew6 iOrdd vanee^ “ Y oiir’aiifdeavour 
is to deBtMf fovernnttot^ ” ^thes-yiMi'afe a Jacobin, an 
anarehiityitoMi so Yorth' : and the greater fbelwm^ou 
taltoforcausihg gsMstotnent to fulfiUi'r^to'llto greatest 
perfOctkm, the praiessed ends^of ^ instthition^ the 
greater the pains, taken to' |>ersaade those who wish, 
Ot^tore content, .tD'be-iiOeeifed, tlnit you wish and en- 
ideiil|toor.|o deSttoy»'4 t/*' ' 

partirailarly well 

tli&pted to thf poipiflise of this fi^cy; ' to the ddments 
Of«OQfulion Bhatoc^hyvi^iMtfa and /on;, it 

4ddB idtf ei«,'propeiut0'4tselil’^‘^'^e signihealaons indif- 
jfe iB iitiy attachable to the word Church, are, 1. Race 
^'wd^iF; Itiferior officers engaged bji^overn- 
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to ta^L^ a le 9 diag‘'pai:l'to the cereoionies of woe- 
ship ^ .3>:Ajyi»<the pepirie eemaiciere^ as worshipp^> 
4. The>$u{i 9 ioF o^ersiol: Government by whom the 
inferior) a8*'abhveDvareiei^iiged’'and managed. 5. The 
rules and.i^Ptoa<ii«sp!ic|ing tho^e eereoioo^. ; v . > ^ 
The. use o£4fbia4aUa«f to ahurcbinen) is the giving 
and seeriFmg.tO'tiiem4 ahare of caercivo: power ; their 
soto^ahho use and even (»^naMe$dpation being the 
serving ih«L people in the eapoaitjiOf anstruetors,— im 
stracttogr^^pi* ittra.]i4»vanch of'ileaiaaiog, nowntacffo 
thoroHgbfy learnt without; toan from .them . In the 

phtm^^lchureh aad state,” £httrcil^tne^ are represented 
a^oopector to all oea^ ‘f c&unc&iapd 

At»gV^’‘;etiinK:|Hinnove^ fepceaented as superior^) to the 
king. Fox and -Norialk: were struck o^. the> list of 
privy comwllors for drinking “ Thesoverci^ty;-of the 
people the reduotjon^-rwould be ijraater -weroxall 
strBcfcioff'W^O haw ever draoki«^‘ Church and tking.” 
Accorahn^ilftiBishoh Warburton’s Alliance, tbp people 
in the character of.lheehurcb* meeting with all them- 
selves in ^ character of the.; state, agreed to invest 
theexpoundersof .the sasred^aolumB^with a large ^are 
of the sovereign^. Against this sys^mv thfdaw 3 iers, 
their only rivab, vaaper estoppM fiows-plaading se- 
ditieusnena in han^ ijla Cathohe ooHntrie% the ehuAdi- 
meti who compose holy fBotliOTlchunGh potsesa me 
beaMtiftilTemale) by whom tlie pfpfile are».geverned in 

^ ex.gf', from unordained Methodists, &c, and Quakers, 
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^ spiritual law, wtthiti| #biefa haa bait) in* 

dflMt^cnribttcb M of ftfdiitilAl M*/ ^ By 

teitimta;' on^holy^odm^^dblutti ibig title*^ Wiioi% of 
Bi%ldn bes t«eit 

ttMffliier obnrbh. -Blit in Engtabd, chifi^gii^ 
ptMiSon^bf Mim*^mres ^ade- 

W ifa e /ir 4iln #-^thfe^^ «»*-llm4warwtfe»* By 

li^fbioii^^jMicb^aa'tbk^ 0^ *' lubboity'pii^^ilMstors' 

number, ^^one"* gaifeSt Mrii^^nno Pagfe” 
is jobiBpoaed,^ 4i^ltr'ba ileeittilfr'but in «ii;qi^nts jdf nanila- 
biUty to any aatott^ 'Tbir dbyebt a^ 
g6ita^yi» tilPaflMinf ^tectio to it) trtiflKS^ and 
iillt{»8tfe(Stle»ii8 ttlacM’ttt^ filly lAnrt of 
yi^iineiifso B0^OeHoifi4 

bobiMnist^ an bttr:' Mm~ 

aver^'o^iiaimrcbist, JadObin, 4eo«ller)’»fte« ^To e^ety 
l|i]eitioB htMHg^i^orm’or iiOfyooiffient in view as to 
this fKMt iof> the 0fficml'e8taf>lisl3||pent; Bie ai^fber is 
one and tbe same—'* You are in eneityiO<lbbilllW<cb.’’ 
For kiBtancev anieng others-^to9«ieb i^uesilllhs as fol- 
low ; 1. Wbat does this part of tbe official est^lish- 
tneot jdo, but nmd or^giM^tnithefiexplanatkHi to one 
beoi^ of whkii'iMi^oxplaoadon bas'^been given al- 
IfNMly than iN^iodgeM^^ suffice to bear? 

9;^l>oes notthis Mpposoin pet^ inoapaMe^oftriug 
taugto tt»»read?' 'B? Wetd^it more read if 

me^ of tbem^ b«big:aUe td-read, twd^ioonsttidly by 
hffir-*T"”*^ aB tbrougfai ’flMui their beitig at liberty 

^ftnief th^ to go miles to bear stnall- parli of it ?— 
Suppose it admitted, that by the addition of other ser- 
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viceft conducive to gpod morals and good government, 
busines&fonoifices not iDuch inferior to the existingec- 
desiasticdl offices caighf^fouiid^'— then go on and ask, 
to the connipi0ti^betwcea reward and service, 
donottbeaaose mleaafiplyto these as to proleneoffioes? 
2. Fey unconditioned for service^ is it more ^bctdal 
in producing service here llmir^ere ? 3. Here more 

thim.dAcre, can a man «eiiro>ii» a phiee without bong 
there ?<. 4M^He|1SS as there, tS'Dot a man^ fetish for the 
business pipved tbe gmater/vtfae smaller the fact^ious 
rewardr be^ie conlieci(4ofeceive for>tioing itP The 
strongersuch bia relish, io not his Ser^e Ukely to be 
the better Over and above what, if any tbingj-is 
necessary to engage him foi ceoder -the sendee, does 
not every penny nmtribute to tQfattim"a8ide to other 
and expensive occupations, by ftn*nisbing him with 
the means P 7- In Scotland, where there is less pay, 
is not rCMdence more general, and clerical service more 
atwodant^amlefficient? 

Answer,— Enemy !-*— and,, if English-bred,— Apo- 
state \ ^ ' ■ 

1. In Scotland, does ^imy evil arise from the non- 
existence of bisfaopa? * 2. Inthe Houite of Lords, any 
goodp 3. 'Isnot;noa-attetidaiice there more general 
than even non-residence elsewhci^ P 4. InjtuUtiali, 
does any bishop ever attend, who if not Joid bold of 
after reading prayers P 5. Iti It^ishtitra, ever, except 
where personal interest wears ihe mask of gratitude? 
6. Such non-attendance, is it not felt rather as a ri^ef 
than as a grievance P 
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Ansvee^^f^enny to the ckanM” f >! ■ > .< 

Ifiet|uic4 whatsis >tfae imb of Protettant pimts 
to Catholics, who wifl^'4^Uie» hear Qor see thefn|i«!to 
H^owtlleyaye Jciioivo bUtaa^londerers ? auch 

exemption from sen^pe, is imt co/uc of prefexmeot-in- 
crAsaed? 3L ss4}y incumbents, futetioot 

bkbopiialcK llms estUtta^ ? ~ 4 . 4 J 8 it not ji^ere a 
ni84Bi(|% #illt aervioe^iid pay should be kepbimsepwate 
i , 5 % In eyes not«lms #iligiD<p4tHmhgai^^ 
is;«not the ««diie'Oi^>icligioa4BiW7^ laboty^vas 

well as direcUy as tbtf pro^t? €bl3 flicyt'tfais'6ttunate 
the ffoot t^tboae ai^ples, by which oatbs inapaaad to 
protect Pfotestaotisai from betag^^oppiMsadd AX^tein' 
pldj^e^ih secinit^ 'til it the pleasure mf ^ppnessiag ? 

'Aoawei^iM»'<* &emy^t& the abmch-t" ; 
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■•fe 


i- 6 pK*- 

oweepmg 


lassincattons. 


Ad judicium. 

.j '(flt 4 44 ' iifi’'"' 


'4£iib device, of tho^e whe ‘em|d<)yvin tjoe way of 
falls^)»aweii)ftu^ c}|i«ai^calkms, is tba|^ ^crUnog^ito 
anindmdufli' Qbject^*^^ ^ properties 

of^reiiiftther^i^atdy b^us^i 4ba in question is 

rankiii.iB»ilhe;idftSS odtaTrijyibaijJg deing- 

nated;%jtbe~.«aiB.tinaq)p^t >■ ' 

fl! Imita nata»,ilhia >W equaUjI app\jcal>}e ,ito 
undesarved eulogy is 

moreirequentiy applied to jtbe purpose of censure, its 
efficieoGy UeuTg greater in that direction- 


Exposure. 

Ejtample i,.— Criujcj Kings. 

In tha heat ol^he French revolution, when the lot 
of Louis X YI,,Ava» standing hetwp!^ life and death, 
among the eniployed for bringing about the 

catastrophe that ensued* was the publication of a mul- 
titude of indainmatory pamphlets, one of which had 
for its title The Crimes of Kin^.” ^ . 

JCii^s being men, and aW. ;nen Stapling exppsed to 
those .temptatioiitt by which sepe pf, them are led into 
crimes, matter could not he jyanljiig for a book so eit’ 
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tittod : An4if $bif»nie>aoiii»eriiBli4o #w tnoptation 
of ig^ihjinipplii thuft dgyated'Jtipdt lewac n a Bcd tAro 
tbe ioferior OTders, th«'e: M other crimw to ufaidi, 

perfa»fi||u4l)gt««te«pli^^ tomt^byMlto more 

» 


the<«iA4)piiijaoDa0QDj^faat.cmcam«a fli>book 
witb(«uch(»a titte ^ itps^fublmhed;^^^ object, It ist but 
too probdU^, was to compose out of it ibis argoment; 
coiabikis ou^bt to be puMahecl ;^^iciiigiaro«.crimuiaIs, 
■wl Louviif <a ikl^ theiifbm liouip (Higy: to boi|m< 


lUsitod. ^ n>U. ft,;; 

' *+r-i,-*v '; ST. I'W? ’’-"IW. X 


Nottlong agOj, iortoocoiiteet'aachfoG' the; pui^ose 
of Ibaiconltovarsy ot^ toerqiieet^Kv whetb^tbitypart 
of tboveooMiMioitiriwhidi u.«comfM)Miil ,of persons ^ 
the Ca4bobo«.|iennia8kiojir4apgbt,'#r ought*^,4o>^ 
keptMiay^^ipIbr^ a slate of fkigradatimi <«ioder«jCbe 
pratomioani'Sect, b book made its appearpoa under 
the title of “ Cruelties of tbe»f2atlioUca.^ . 

' Of Py AKh tennplelo success, as She consf^Mg in 
a bOi^'to abe #ite.in jrhichihat Catbobic iking was, 
vrttiriso many of bis nearest teonectibns/iEnnolved, all 
sudk British subjaefatteiwtidpate.iv^ him io that 
odioK name, there could pkplt^bb. much bope: but 
whatsoever. QDuld, byfibeiilpteite' of fiidlacy here in 
ptetioRii^bft dope towardiiHb# promotiag af it, was 
doge by that pubbeatiae^ ..^Tbi fd>jeict of it .wa3 to 
keep^thil».#iU di^ froai ^whatsoever .relwfire- 
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mainft yet tvt««teiiBitered to oppressions uader 
whichstli^lttiioarf'akher ^ii^ this objcct, w it had 
tiooei *;• .. I. • • « 

«''^a'llie''«dinplei(ioD ‘ oi tfaiK'iofi^aiiiefit, and o£; the 
mind that could bring it forward, justice will not be 
doti^ uniasB an adequate concepdcai be forined<of the 
pnmtical eonE»quenees<^^ if to any thing, it 
leads*!' ' 'M'/' ' V' i 

Of* the'CalboHcs 0 # the*present aod*of aH-^ture 
tiiae; whatsoever^ bsi tiieiefaaraGtei^?<tbe'«rtie}ties and 
otlSBr enoraiiiies committed by p^sons who in former 
times were called by the same mdehnitely compre- 
heiiif S’e sdll remain what they were. What> 

soever harBbtre^ineQt, tha«iM^’ thisnrgoihent’war- 
taatathe bestowing^ ow^bese their ^aanMSa^ the 
preMnt tin^ tbe same hanh treatmeirt wiU^ firoiii the 
same W^utnent^ oandnue to receive «tiie same jusdd- 
catioa 80 long ^as there remains one imlividual who, 
consistently rwidi trudr; is capable of* being charade* 
rized by the same name. < - ^ 

' '' #e:dwy^Mrbat tbey^iiiay, ^ baibarides of the Ca- 
tholics of thoia: times bad their limilB vbat of this ab* 
hoirer of Catholic 'bavfaaridas, the barbarity has, in 
respect' cf the nunaber*t^intdKied' victims, no limits 
other (ban those of time. - * - ■ » • 

' Of the man who^' to^put an end to the cruelties of 
kings, did tvhittt depended upon bhit towards extir- 
pating the class of hmgs, the baibarity, oo far as re- 
garded this object, wasj compar^vely speakiugr oon- 
fined within a very narrow range. All Europe would 







\Gh^ S, 


not^av« sbi&cei-^ supply Ms ;iS<aibii^<<N^tKa doaea 
vidi{nftii«»^;fiataa^er ci»»fakig^6>iinny'»Mlimiv^0#?the* 
veraaint wlMm^ his pie^r*ia«Ml>^iiis - clmrity naari^ (Hit 
h» Mi»Mce, zMMMMjlaKHbhorrei«o£ Oat^ enfx' 
eltie&Avdald hare been in; the condition of the tiger 
whomfin >tbe pbim'«Mi'Ssmithem'-Afiaca a tsraareller de- 
pictedM tiflM54ying,M%i^dMr with fatigue ainid&t a 
flock of eatelopes. - 'j v 

'dilF^the Santa injurious Midoviee tiie ^nter ~of<ithe 
ciioaes of by^ar^ 
n^nt, -have pioated ifhe necessity of (^nahing the £d- 
gUshiferm of ithe Protestant reiig^oo/ aodvoonsigning 
to the fate <rf Louis XVI: the pi'fefcntJhoa.d t>f 

Byocder ofi^Kihg James I. two mm^-whose ndsfor- 
tmie it HtCMiot to be«U»ti» Mmi> MirMation M some 
ineKjplieaii^'VM"^^'''^ technical tbcok)^ the same 
conception itbat'ifeas ;eiH«tBMed(>or proflsastelito; be 
entertained, -.byttho: royaharuler' a»d jaatnii^r. of , his 
people, were burnt aliveft.* ; Geoi^ IVinot oo^bears 
in conunon with James 1. tiie^twiS jdiMMent deno- 
minational viz^Prottetanl of <thie>Chunb of^Pig^atid, 
and !j^iDgt;.ol'iG.reat«PritaHif'‘<hn^- as nbur.ias osaariage 
can beidepeadedon flliatieQ^ds actually of 

theMme blood teM 4ksMi^> with «^thM and tri* 
umphant champion Mibeal ordMMtoKy. ^ 

If,' indeed, jo'.the-mtibh^^aind geneBally received 
da(^nes:of ^theifoligion ii^tpseatkNij ^here were any 
thing ttbftt«Q(te^^ed its prc^teteBTs tOk-burti..or other- 


’^^CoDSuit Tind^l, Harris, Henrj. 
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wise to tlestiwporiil^treBt all or any trf those thalf dif- 
fered' from them, aad'if by a^ recent overt-acf ian 
adbefeoee to thofl^ 'diffiocial doctrines had appeared 
in practise, ia ^chicase^the adhfsiMice- to such disso- 
cial doctrines would, afford .a just ground for what- 
soever tneawres of security were deemed necessairy to 
guard other men from tbedKtct of snch doctrines and 
sUch practice. 

But byrno doi^ineaiBf their religion are Catholics 
cooigi^led 40 tauco or. otherwise ill.4treaithQeowho dif- 
fer from theoi,ii«eO'y'inaraidiaA by the doctrines of the 
Church of England 'James I. fiws.cmiqpelled to burn 
thoaO‘pdhrlAiulbaptitt& ,'.<r ■" tJ-v,.., • 

If .ftom «aaiQ^..any.sincere and instructive uee had 
on>tiH9occari!Qni>een iot^dod to be <deri^d from dif- 
fermit ceuntriea^fHofessing . toe 'same persuasioiii in 
these ottr« times' a much . more mstiuetive lesson would 
be affordeditbaatany toat could be derived from even 
the same country ateuchcdiSa'Nit times. 

If in Ir^andi whm<e three-fooiths or more of the 
populatioti is eoniposed^of Cathohcst iaaiil- treatment 
has withui the^memory of mao been bestowed by Ca- 
tholics, as such, upon Protestants, as such ; while in 
the same country so mucb iU^treatmeot has on other 
accounts been bestowed by each of these persuasions 
upon the other, it is, it may be said, because the power 
of doing so with iiitpaaity>i8:>{tpt mtoeinhands. 

But in countries where toe Catbcdie r^^ion is the 
predominant religion, and in which at tlie same time, 
as in our islands, barbarity on the scdre of heresy w'as 


by Gi^NiUei eseFcised aocordii^ito law^ aod ia the 
cowNp^ w wMch thei oeeiacise of tboie beihuities 
those times iDosl^^tis{iich6iA; of no sacfa bar- 
baiii^ has any iosibmice ei^i^npd for a kmgeoiirse of 
yeaT8% 

TT C-.’ " I . I . . ";, . — r— 

* I jbajSa'Klfiii^ tf I may depend upon an as- 

surance g^ven me by persons ^Uy Inii^ed^, and of the inost re^pect- 
ablef diuholer, no instsince^ of a capital execution l&l ^any offence 
agdtestteligioii bai oooim«H|iiida^ years.^ ^ 

f pJ**i 

in our own ooimtiy, by whom die aipital of that ^gdom wal lately 
^^teted, he &e Giiliif^Th^iUi^ror tiiI1^lsel^ conducted into every 

apartoiaoi afiM of 4li l^tis^ die j^uarpo^ of 

^ the Bfljpr^xife^ of.«ajy pmoB in 
the Mte of a prisoner within the walls. 
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q||4JRTER;«YI. 

Ad judicium. 

Of the device here in. view itbe nature may be ex- 
plained by the foUoiwingidusactkm for the use of it. 

When e% existing state of things has too much 
evil in it to.lK defensible tw toio, or proposals for 
ameodoiiBOt are .too plainly^ afloessary to be vejectiUe 
in the evil and 4be good being tiomiDdly distin'‘ 
guished from each other by two corresponding tod 
opposite terms, eulogistic and dyslogistic, but in such 
sort that to die nominal Him of distinction thus drawn, 
there corresponds not any determinate real didbrence, 
declare your .approbation of the good by its eulogistic 
name, and thus reserve to yoorsdf die advantage' of 
opposing it without reproach by its dyslogistic name, 
and so vice versa dedare your disapprobadon of the 
evil, &c. . 

J^jpoMre. 

Example a^d. Licentiousness of^ the 

Press. 

Take for examplelhe case of the Press. 

The press (including under this denomination every 
instrument employed or anployable for the purpose 
of giving diffiision to the matter of human discourse 
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by viiibk. ^ns)— the press has two distioguishable 
uses^ vie. tiiofal> and poiitMal : moral, consisting in 
whatsoever cbedE it may be>^p{U[)le of oppasing to 
miscpadnct in private^ U%(:«^>oi4traal, in whatsoever 
check it may be capable of opposing to misconduct 
in public life, that is, OQ the part of public men — men 
actually. en^loyed, or iiiphing to be employed, iu any 
*Situation in public service opposing, viz. by 
pointing on tiw personaitm'whoaf' sim^ misconduct is 
respectively imputable,^' a fiortion more ‘consi- 

derable of disapprobation and^consequent ill-will on 
the partHOf^he public aldai^B4*-« portion inaffe^or4ess 
cQnsidierabl&accordin.g to the nature of the casei-’ ’ 

If to anch misconduct there be no ttoch cbeok all 
opposed, BS^Jthajt .which, U is the nature of the press to 
apply, the doosequence is^ tbat^of sucMimsconduct 
wbatKOever.ds not' included in -the prabibitioos and 
eventual punishment providrai by law, will range un- 
coptroUed : in which case, so far as concerns the' poli- 
tical;jBffact of uieh exemption fronrcinitrd, the result 
is po.,wqr. qneontroi^able, arbitrary despotism^ in the 
hands whatsoever they are, in wbieb powers and 
functions qf,Government happen 4(0 be r^xMed and, 
moreover, in the instance of such misconduct as is in- 
cluded in thateystibti Wprobibitioa 'aml eventual pu- 
nishment, <tbe coQtrcd will be without efiect in so far 
as by delay, vexation, , and ex pmue,’ natural or facti- 
ti€|p§^)^the individual who would be led to calf /or the 
a{^ic{|tiQn, is prevented from makingisucb demand. 

At the aaatehme, on the other hand, the use of the 
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press cannot be altogether free, but that on pretence 
of giving indication of misconduct that has actually 
taken place, supposed misconduct that never did ac- 
tually take place, wjU to this or that individual be im- 
puted. 

In so far as the imputation thus conveyed happens 
to be false, the effects of the liberty in question will, 
so far as coi>cerns.any individual person thus unjustly 
accused, be of the.evil cast, and by whomsoever they 
are understood so to be, the dyslogistic appellation 
liceiitiousness will naturally be applied. ^ ' 

Here then comes the dilemma, ^the two etils be- 
tween which a choice must absolutely be made. '■ Leave 
to the press its perfect libm^, along with the just im- 
putation^ whicli alone are the useful ones, will come, 
and in an (Unlimited proportion, unjust imputations, 
from which, in ao far as they are unjust, evil is liable 
to arise. . . ' - • 

But to him whose wish it really is that ghod morals 
and good goverument ^lould prevail, the choice need 
not be so difficult as atdrst sight it may seem to be. 

Let all just imputations be buried in utter silence ; 
what you are sure of is, that misconduct in etery part 
of the field of action, moral and political, private and 
public, will range without controul— ^free from all tftat 
sort of controul which can be applied by4He press, 
and not by any thing else. ■ - ■ ‘ 

On the other hand, let all unjust imputations find 
through this channel an unobstructed course, stilJ, of 
the evil — the personal suffering threatened by such 
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infliction— there b neither certainty, nor in general 
any, neaf approach to it. Open to accusation, that 
same; channel is not less open to defence He there- 
fore who has truth on his side, will have on his side 
all that advantage which it is, in the nature of truth to 
give. 

That advantage, is it an inconsiderable one? — On 
the contrary supposition is founded, whatsoever is 
done in the reception and collection of judicial evi- 
dence— whatsoever is intended by the exercise of jh- 
dicial authority — by the administration of whatsoever 
goes by the name of justice. 

. , ^Meandme, if any arran^ments there be by which 
the door may be shut against unjust imputations, ‘with- 
out incurring , to an equal amount that sort of evil 
which is liable to result from, the exclusion of just 
ones> so much .die .better. 

Hut unless and until such arrangements shall have 
devised and carried into effect, the tendency and 
effect of all restrictions having for their object the 
abridging of the liberty of the. press, cannot but be 
evil qn thC:wh(de. .i ‘ 

^o shut the door against such imputations as are 
eithm' unjtis^ or useless, leaving it at the same time 
0{ten to such as are at the some time just and useful, 
would require a precise, a detenninate, a correct and 
complete definition of the ajqiellative, whatsoever it 

I I ‘ ir I . . II " ^ I 

■ If A by accident be not so, this constitutes a different and distinct 
cvilj for jpfhhDh is required a different and distinct remedy. 
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be, by which the abuse— the improper use — the sup- 
posed preponderantly pernicious use— the press is 
endeavoured to be brought to view. 

To establish this definition belongs to those, and to 
those alone, in whose hands the supreme power of the 
State is vested. 

Of this appellative no such definition has ever yet 
been given — of this 'appellative no such definition can 
reasonably be expected at the hands of any person so 
situated, sinde, by the establishing of such definition, 
their power would be curtailed, their interest preju- 
diced. . ' 

While this necessary definition remains unestabllsh- 
ed, there remains with thein the faculty of giving con- 
tinuance and increase to the several points of abuse 
and misgovemment by which' their interest in its se- 
veral shapes is advanced. 

Till that definition is given, the licentiousness of 
the press is every disclosure by which any abuse from 
the practice bf which they draw any advantage, is 
brought to light and exposed to shame :■ — whatsoever 
disclosure it is, or is supposed to be, their interest to 
prevent. , 

The liberty of the press is such disclosure, and 
such only, from which no such inconvenience is appre- 
hended. * 

No such definition can be given but at their ex- 
pense : — at the expense of their arbitrary power,— of 
their power of misconduct in the exercise of the func- 
tions of Government, — at the expense of their power 
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of • niisg6verotrtent,-M>f their power of sacrificing the 
public interest to their own private interest. 

Should that line have ever been drawn, then it is 
that licenfidusness may be opposed without opposing 
liberty: while that line remains undrawn, opposing 
licentiousness is opposing liberty. 

Thus much being understood, in what consists the 
dbvicfe here in question ? It constsfs in employing the 
sham approbation given to the species of liberty here 
in question under "the name of iiberty, ^ a mask or 
cloak to fhe fbal'op'positioD given to it under the name 
of Uckntioutness. * 

It is in the licentiousness of the press that the Judge 
pretends to seethe downfall, of that Goverument, the 
corruption of which be is uphcdding by inflicting on 
all within his reach those punishments which by his 
predecessors have bebn provided for the Suppression of 
all disclpsares, by meaite of which the abuses which 
he profits by might fee checked i 

Example 2 . temperate and.infemperate. 

For the designation of the species or degree of poli- 
tical reform which, by him who speaks of it^is meant to 
Ije represented as excessive or pernicious, the language 
affordsj'oo such single-WOrded appellative as in the 
case of liberty . — the liberty of the press. For making 
the nominal and pretended real distinction, and mark- 
'ing out on the object of avowed reprobation the per- 
nicious or excessive species or degree, recourse must 
therefore be had to epithets or adjuncts ; such for in- 
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stance as violent, intemperate, outrageous, theoretical, 
speculative, and so forth. 

If, With the benefit of the subterfuge afforded by 
any of these dyslogistic epithets, a man indulges him- 
self in the practice of reprobating reform in terms thus 
vague and comprehensive, and without designating by 
any more particular and determinate word the species 
or degree of reform to which he means to confine his 
reprobation, or the specific objections he may have to 
urge, you nlay in general veotui^ to conclude it is not 
to any determinate species or degree that his real dis- 
approbation and intended opposition confines itself, 
but that it extends itself to every species or degree of 
reform which, according to hia expectation, would be 
efficient : that is, by which any of the existing abuses 
would find a corrective. 

For, between all abuses whatsoever, there exists 
that connexion, — between all persons who see each of 
them any one abuse in which an advantage results to 
himself, there exists in point of interest that close and 
sufficientl^understood connexion, of which intimatinn 
has been given already. To no one ^buse can cor- 
rection be administered witbdut endangering the exist- 
ence of every other. ' 

If, then, with this inward determinaUon .not to 
suffer, so far as depends upon himself, tb^ adoption 
of any reform which he is able to prevent, it should 
seem to him necessary or advisable to put on for a 
cover, the profession or appearance of a desire to con- 
tribute to such reform, — in pursuance of the device or 
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fallacy liere in question he will represent that which 
goes bj the name of reform as distinguishable into two 
species 9 one of them a fit subject for approbation, the 
other for disapprobation. That which he thus pro- 
fesses to have marked for approbation he will accord- 
ingly, for the expression of such approbation, charac- 
terize by ^me adjunct of the eulogistic cast, such as 
moderate, for example, or temperate, or practical, or 
practicable. - 

To the other of thqpe nominally distinct species he 
will, at the time, attach some adjunct of the 

dyslogistic cast, such as violent, intemperate, extrava- 
gant, outrageous, theoretical, speculative, and so forth. 

Thus, then, in profession and to appearance, there 
are in hift.. conception ol^^the matter two distinct and 
pppositS 6jilcies of reform, to^ne.of which his appro- 
bation, to the other bis disapprobation, is attached. 
But the species to which bis approbation is attached 
is an empty species,— a species in which oo individual 
is, or is intended to be, contained. 

The species to which his disapprobation-is attached 
is, on the contrary, a crowded species, a receptacle in 
which the whole contents of the genus — of the genus 
reform — are intended to be included. 
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/ CHAPTER Vir. 

Popular Corruption. 

Ad superbiam. 

Exposition. 

The inHtrument of deception, of which the argu- 
ment here in question is composed, may be thus ex- 
pressed ; — The source oT corruption is in the minds of 
the people ; so rank and extensively seated is that 
corruption, that no political reform can ever have any 
effect in rempving it 

■ 

Exposur^. 

This fallacy consists in giving to the word coiTup- 
tion, when applied to the people, a sense altogether 


This was aD argument brought forward against parliamentary re- 
form by Wiliiapi Wiudham in the House of Commons, and by him 
insisted on with great emphasis. This man was among the disciples, 
imitators of, and co-operators with, Edmund Burke— that Edmund 
Burke with .whom the subject many were the swinish multitude: — 
swinish in nature, and apt therefore |;o receive the treatment which is 
apt to be given to swine. In private life, that is, in their dealings with 
those who were immediately about them, at any rate siicfa^of them as 
were of their own class, many of these men, many of these haters and 
calumniators of mankind at large, are not unamiable; but, seduced by 
that sinister interest which is possessed by them in comtnon, they en- 
courage in one another the antisocial affection in t^e case where it 
operates upon the most extensive scale. If, while thus encouraging 
himself in the hating and conteufhing the people, a man of this cast 
finds himself hated by them, the fault is surely more in him than them; 
and, whatever it may happen to hiiA to suffer from it, he has himself 
to thank for it. 
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iadeteriiiinate, — a sense ki and by which all that is 
distinctly expressed is the dbaffecdon of the speaker 
.as towards the persons spalsen of, implying to them 
a bad moral character or cast of mind, but without 
any intimation ^iw?n e£ the particular nature of it. 

It is tlje.i'esuU of a duck confusion of ideas, whether 
sincerq» (»' aflSscted for the piurpose. 

In the case of a parliamentary election, each elec- 
tor acts as a trustee for him^lf and for all the other 
members of tbe^comniontty in the exercise of the 
broach of political power here in question. If, by (he 
manner in which his vote is received from him, he is 
precluded (as by ballot) from the possibility of pro- 
m’oting his own particular interest to the prejudice of 
the remiuqder of the universal interest, the only in- 
terest, of his which he can entertain a prospect of pro- 
moting by syidi his vote is his share of the universal 
interest : and for doing this, he sees before him no 
other possible means than the contributing to place 
the share of power attached to the seat in question in 
the hands of that candidate who is likely, to render 
most service to the uni versed interest. 

Now,,how inctKisiderable soever may be in his eyes 
this bis share in the univensal interest, still it will be 
sufficient to turn the scale where there is nothing in 
the opposite scale: and^ by tlie supposition, the empti- 
ness of the opposite scale has been secured in the 
mode of election by ballot, *where the secrecy thereby 
endeavoured at is accomplished, as to so complete a 
certainty it may be. If then, to continue the allusion, 
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the value of his share in (he universal interest, in' his 
eyes, is such as> to overcome the love of ease,— the 
aversion to labour, -ohe will r^ir to the place, and 
give his vote,— to that candidate who, in his eyes, is 
likely to do most service to the universal interest : if 
it be not sufficient to overcome that resisting force, he 
will then forbear to give his vote ; and though he will 
do no good to' the universal interest, he will do no 
harm to it. « 

Thus it is tliat, Under an apposite system of elec- 
tion procedure, supposing them in the account of 
self-regarding pnidence equal, the least benevolent set 
of men will, on. this occasion, render as much service 
to the universal interest as the most benevolent the 
least benevolent, if that be what is meant bv the most 
corrupt; and if that is not meant, nothing which is to 
the purpose, nor in short any thing which is determi- 
nate, is meant. ' 

On the other hand, in so far as the system of elec- 
tion is so ordered, that by the manner in which he 
gives his vote a man is enabled to promote his own 
separate interest, what is sufficiently notorious is, that 
no ordinary portion of benevolence -in the shape of 
public spirit will suffice to prevent the breach of trust 
in question from being committed. * 

In the case, therefore, of the subject rtahy, to whom 
exclusively it was applied, the word corruption has no, 
determinate and intelligible application. Cut to the 
class of the ruling few, it has a perfectly intelligible 
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application in a sense in which the truth 
of it is as notorious as the' existence of the sun at noon- 
day. Pretending to be all of them lihosen by the sub- 
ject many,— chosen in fhct,' e very small proportion of 
them in that manner,— the rest by one another, — they 
act in the character of trustees for the subjecjt many, 
bound to' support the interest of the subject many; 
instead of so doiig, being with money exacted from 
the subject many bribed by one another acting under 
the ruling one, they ad in constant breach of such 
.their trust, serving in all things their own particular 
and sinister interests at- the expense and to the sacri- 
fice of that interest of the subject many, which, to- 
gether with that of the ruling few, composes and con- 
stitutes the universal interest. Corrupt, corruptiori, 
corruptors, corruptionist, applied to conduct such as 
hath been jud de^ribed, — th« nwaning given to these 
terms wants assuredly nothing of being sufficiently in- 
telligible. ; 

A circumstance that renders this fallacy in a pecu- 
liar degree, insidious and dangerous, is a sort of ob- 
scure reference made by it to certain religious notions : 
to the doctrine of original sin as delivered in the com- 
pendium of Church of England faith, termed the 39 
articles. . 

Into that* dbetrine, considered in a reli^ous point of 
view, it is not necessary on this occasion to make any 
inquiry. The field here in question is the field of 
politics ; and applied to this field the fallacy in ques- 
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tion seeks io lay the axe to the root of all government. 
It applies not only to this, but to all other remedies 
against that preponderance of self-regarding over so- 
cial interest and afifection, which is essential to man’s 
existence, but which for the creation and preservation 
of political society, and thence for his well-being in it, 
requires to be checked— checked by a force formed 
witl^in itself. It goes to the exclusicHiof all laws, and 
in particular of all penal laws ; for if, for remedy to 
what is amiss, nothing is to be attempted by arrange- 
ments which, such as those relative to the principle 
and mode of election as applied to rulers, bring with 
them no punishment,— no indiction,— how much less 
should the accomplishment of any such object be at- 
tempted by means so expensive and afflictive as those 
applied by penal laws! 

By the employment given to this fallacy, the em- 
ployer of it afforded himself a double gratification; — 
he afforded an immediate gratification to his own anti- 
social pride and insolence, while he afforded to his ar- 
gument a promise of efficiency by the food it supplied 
to the same appetite in the breasts of bis auditors, 
bound to him, as he saw them to be, by a community 
of sinister interest 

Out of the very sink of immorality was this fallacy 
drawn : a sentiment of hatred and contdhnpt, of which 
not only all the man’s fellow-countrymen were the 
declared, but all mankind in at least equal degree were 
the naturally supposable, object. “So bad are they 
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in themselves, no matter how badly they are treated ; 
they cannot be treated worse than they deserve ; Of 
a bad bargain (says the proverb) make the best ; of , 
BO bad a crew, let us make the best for ourselves : no 
matter %hat they snfii^, be it what it may, they deserve 
it.” If Nero had thou^t it worth his \jhile to look 
out for a justiBcation, he could not have found a 
more apt one than this : an argument which, while it 
harmonized so entirely with the worst passions of the 
worst men, screened its true nature in some measure 
from the oliservation of better men, by the cloud of 
confusion in which it wrapped itself. * 

In regard to corruption and - uncorruption, or, to 
speak less ambiguously, in regard to vice and virtue, 
how then stands the plain mid real truth ? That in 
the ruling few there is most vice and corruption, be- 
cause in their hands has been the power of serving 
their own private and sinister interest at tlie expense 
of the universal interest : and in so doing they have, 
in the design and with the effect of making instruments 
of one another for' the accomplishment of that perpe- 
tual object, been the disseminators of vice and cor- 
ruption t — That invthe subject many, there has been 
least of vice and corruption, because they have not 
beeii^n so large a degree partakers in that sinister in- 
terest, andtidve thus be^nleft free to pursue the tfack 
pointed out to them, partly by men who have found 
a peraonal interest in giving to their conduct a univer- 
sally beneficial direction, — partly by discerning and ■ 
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uncorrupted men, who, lovers of their country and 
mankind, have not been in the way of having that 
geherous affection overpowered in their breasts by any 
particular self-regarding interest. 

Nearly akin to the ciyr of popular corruption is lan- 
guage commonly used to, the following effect : — “ In- 
stead of reforming others, instead “of reforming your 
betters, instead of reforming the state, tbe'constitution, 
the church, every thing that is most excellent, — let 
each man reform himself — let him look at home, he 
will find there enough to do, arid what is in his power, 
without looking abroad and aiming at what is out of 
his power, &c. &c,” 

Language to this effect may times be heardfrom 
anti-reformists, always, as the. tone of it manifests, ac- 
companied with an air of triumph, — the triumph of 
superior wisdom over shallow and presumptuous arro- 
gance. 

One future which helps to distinguish it from the 
cry of popular corruption, is the tacit assumption 
that, between the o|fcration condemned and the ope- 
ration recommended, incompatibility has place : than 
which, when once brought clearly to view, nothing, it 
will be seen, can be more groundless. 

Certain it is, that if every man’s time and Ici^bour is 
afclusively employed in the correct^g of his own 
personal imperfections, no part of it will be employed 
in the endeavour to correct the imperfections and 
abuses which have place in the Government, and thus 
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the mass of those imperfections and abuses will go on| 
never diminisiiing, but perpetually increasing with the 
torments of those who suffer by them, and the com- 
forts of those who profit by t^em : which is exactly 
what is wanted. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Observations on the seven preceding Fallacies. 

In the seven preceding fallacies, and in others of a 
similar nature, the device resorted to is uniformly the 
same, and consists in entirely avoiding the question in 
debate, by substituting general wd ambiguous terms 
in the place of clear and particular appellatives. 

In other fallacies the argumeqt advanced is gene- 
rally irrelevant, but argument of some kind they do 
contain. In these, argument there is none; Sunt verba 
et voces prateredgue nihil. 

To hud the only word that will suit his purpose, 
the defender of corruption is obliged to make an as- 
cent in the scale of generalization, to soar into the re- 
gion of vague generalities, till he comes to a word by 
the extensiveness of whose import he is enabled, so 
by confounding language, to confound conceptions, as 

9 

without general and immediate fear of detection to 
defend with a chance of success an object of the de- 
fence of which there would under its proper and pecu- 
liar name be no hope. * « 

.^hen of two termSj viz. a generic tej^m, and a spe- 
cific terq| included under it, the specific term alone is 
proper, i. e. the proposition into die composition of 
which it enters, true ; the generic term, if substituted 
to it, is ambiguous, and of the ambiguity, if the effect 
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of It is not perceived, the consequence is error and de« 
ceptioD. 

Opposite to this aerial mode of contestation, is the 
mode alrefkdy known and desi^ated by, the appella- 
tion of close reasoTung. 

In proportion as a man’s mode of reasoning is close, 
(always supposing his intention honest,) for the desig- 
nation of every object which he has occasion to bring 
to view, he employs in preference the most particular 
expression that he can find: that which is best adapted 
to the purpose of bringing to view, every thing which 
is its object to bring to view, as clear as possible from 
every thing which the purpose does not require to be 
brought, and which in consequence it is his endeavour 
to avoid bringing, to view.. 

In proportion as a man is desirous of contributing 
on every occasion to the wel&re of the community, 
and at the same time skilled in the means that most 
directly and certainly lead to the attaimnent of that 
end, he will, on the occasion of the language employed 
by him in the designation of each measure, look out 
for that plan of nomenclature and classification by 
which <tbe degree and mode of its conduciveness or 
repugnancy to that end may be the more easily and 
cmreptly judged of.. 

Thus, in regard to offences — acts which on act^pnt 
ofttheir adverseness to the general welfare axe objects 
meet for discouragement,— ^for prohibition, and in 
case.ofi necessity, for punishment, — -not content with 
the employing for the designation of each such act in 
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particular, that mode of expression by which every in- 
dividual act partaking of the common nature indicated* 
by the generic term may be brought to view, to the 
exclusion of every 8iM’ Hot partakihgof that common 
nature, he will, for the designation of the relation it 
bears to other offences, and of the place which it oc- 
cupies in the aggregate assemblage of these obnoxious 
acts, find, for it and assign to it some such more gene- 
ral and extensive appellation as shall give intimation 
of the modt in which the wound given by it to the ge- 
neral welfare is perceptible. 

1. Offences against individuals other than a mun’s 
self, and'tbose, assignable individuals. 2. Against a 
man’s self. 3. Against this or that particular class 
of the community. 4. Against the whole community 
without distinction. 

In the case of individuals; offences against person, 
against reputation, against property, against condition 
in life;— and so on through the other classes above 
designated^. 

-For the oppoate reason, in- proportion as without 
regard to, and to the sacrifice bf, the general welfare, 
a man is desirous of promoting his own personal or 
any other private interest, he will on the occasion of 
the language employed in the designation of aach 
meai^lre look Out for that plan of nomenclature and 
classification, by which the refil tendency of the mea- 


' * See TVaita ie LLgith^ion, tom. i, p. 17S. CUUtification des deHtt. 

V 
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sure to which he proposes to give btrU^ or support, shall 
be as eH^toa^y masked as j>os8ible :-THrendered as dif- 
liiCfite as possible to'be com^ehended and ju(^d of. 

In tho English law ohddr the principle pf arrange- 
ttieht tvhich till compar^yely of lata years, was the 
only ode, and adiicb is atifll the predominant one, such 
were the groQj^ into' which, by tlie classical denomi- 
nationa employed, they Were huddled together, that by 
those denomituitions not any the slightest intimation 
was given of the nature and mischief of the offences 
respectively contained imder them. Treasons, felo- 
nies unclergyable, felonies clergyable, premunires, 
misdemeanors. 

By the' four first of these five denominations what is 
designated, i3,~not the offence itself, — but the treat- 
ment given to the offender in respect of it in the way 
of punishment: by the other deaoraination not so 
mu(di as even that H)nly that the act is treated: on 
the footing of an oifence, and on that score made pu- 
nishable: it is the miscellaneous class, tlm contents 
of . which are composed of alt such offences as are not 
comprised under any the Others. ‘ 

To what cad^ can a scheme, of arrangement so in- 
eonipcdible with deaf conceplidn and useful iqstruc- 
tioD^be ascribed ? 

Its creation may be traced to one source ; — itapon- 
tijsiiance to another. Eor its creation, (such is its an- 
ttcihiliyi) the weakness of the public intellect, presents 
ad cause. Of treason and felony,— terns 
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.]' 01901*10(1 at the Noi'trt'afr conquest with the rest (if thfe 
noiOeiMliattn'e of rtiti feuddl s^^tbh'i,— the ori^n is lost 
in the darkness of prinr)«val barbaristtl': religion, 0 pet- 
verSioir of flw ClifiSfiati religion, gave birth Ofter a 
hard and long Htbour td' the di^incdon betSi'een Clei^ 
gyOble add undeTgydblb. Religion by d fiirther per- 
version ^ive‘ birtb; to pretnaiiirts iti flie reign of 
Edward ffl. 

To the diesignS of tbosd Wh()^e interest it is that 
miSi*ule in- (dl its sha^S dhOuld be phrpetoated; and 
thence, that' useful infortnation, by which* it might be 
put to shamed and-' in time to flight, should aa Ibng aS 
possible be excluded^ nothing could be' mote service- 
able than this prihiaeval imbecility. Under the^' de- 
nominations in^getieralj and in particular linddr Mony, 
acts of any description are capable of being ranked 
with equal propriety, or rather With equal absOncie of 
impropriety : acts of any description whatsoever, dnd 
consequently acts altogether pUre from any of thOse 
mischievous consequences flfotn which albne any aof- 
fldefot wnrraot for sabjeclidg the agents to pnnish- 
nfettt, cart be fdond-; and (Iffencda diua ddar of eVeiy 
realty mischievous quality, havu addordln^y bOeU' 
crested, and stiircontinae in existence/ M cduVenieht 
abundance. 

^ this contrivance the open tyradhy tiJ' the lawyer- 
led icgislatbr, and the <mveri tyranriy Of the law-mak- 
ing judge are placed at the mOst fierfefet ease. The 
keenest eye rannOt desCry the felontes destined to bd 
created by the touch of the Sceptre' opO'n the pattern' 

U 2 
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of the old : the liveliest imagination cannot pourtray 
to itf^ir the innoxious acts d^istined to be fasbii^ed or 
Bw^U^ into felonies. j 

AnaJ^tgous to this* an(^t English system— cnrre- 
spondent and analogOMS both as to the effect itself, 
and as to its cause, is the systetn, lately .broitght out 
by the legislators of France and their forced imita- 
tors in Germany. Faiite, contravention, dilit, crime, 
classes, rising one above another in-a .dlimax of se- 
verity, — all of them designative how indeter^tplofttiely 
soever, rather of the treatment to which at the hands 
of the judge, the agent is subjected, than of the sprt of 
act for whicli he is subjected to that treatment, fnuch 
less of the ground, or reason, on which (regard being 
had to the quality and quantity of mischief) it is 
thought .fit he shall be so dealt with. 

Lawyer-craft in alliance with political tyranny may 
be marked out as the source of this confusion in, .the 
English, case j lawyer-craft in subjection tq political 
tyiranny in, the IVrenqh case. , , , . 

, In England it is the inti^est of the roan of Jaw that 
the .^ie, of, action should be, and continue, in a state 
of general uncertainty and iqqognoscibility as pos- 
sible : that on condition of protmuncing on each oc- 
casiofi a portion of the fiash language adapted to that 
he nlhy in his stitte of law^-adviser and ad^o- 
master of men’s purses ; in his state of judge, — 
of poi^, reputation, condition in life, and life itself, 
to as^ complete a degree and with as little odium and 
suspicion as possible. This is the state of things 


purpose 
caid, .he 
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which it' always has been, and will be his interest to 
per|i>e4uate : and this is the state of things which hi- 
therto it has been in his power to continue, and which 
abcordingly does td this day continue in existence. 

In France where the man of law is not the ally of 
the politician, biit his slave, that which it is not the 
interest of the politician td keep out of the view of the 
subject is, what the law is ; — that which it is his inter- 
est to keep (nor even that in all parts) out of the view 
of the subject, is,— w'hat it is -for the interest of the 
subject that the law should be what, in a word, the 
I atv ought to be. 

Having brought the rule of action within a compass, 
the narrowness of which, in respect of the quantity of 
words, has never^ regard being had to the amplitude 
of the matter, yet been equalled, — the tyrant of France 
has by this one act of charity displayed- a quantity of 
merit, ample enough of itself to form a covering to no 
inconsiderable a portion of his sins. 

But the exemplilications of vague generalities af- 
forded by these systems of classification are sufficient- 
ly Striking. To save the authors of the systems from 
ranking any bne of the offences in question under a 
d^iiomination Which' would be manifestly inappligable 
to it, and from the discredit which woqld attach to 
them from such a source, — ascending to a superior 
height in the logical scale, — in the scale of genera 
and species,— they provide a set of denominations so 
boundless in their extent, as to be capable without 
impropriety of including any objects whatsoever on 
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which it jtnijght hse fouqd pony^tiiept to the fee- 

titious jiualit^ desired, ^pjriopsnes^ tp other 
duajs ip this or that !|iqjiioiwaas8 to a peraoQ 
himi^lf ip this or that waj' — rooxiousneas to a parpcu- 
cular claas of the cpln^iin% in ti)is of that way — 
noxiousness tp the whole community ip this or that 
way, — these are qualities which it is aot ip the power 
of despp^sm to cpnimppica^ tP any e4;t tpf apy port ; 
bu^ to pause such petals as it is pajr^med by, to 
be punishi^ wi|h sqph or aqch sppnishpifBt, these 
arp effects whichi be the pf act what it raa^'j it is 
but too easy for supreme power in whatsoeffr- bends 
rep^a^, to ant|ex to it. / , , i . 

Here thep pre so many ipstancas wheii$,4he tu)na<of 
the p^n. in power not beipg capable pf h^ij^ served, 
or at.Jpa^t ab '''bjl aervad^ by givhig tp an object that 
which is at once its utpst paifticular antj ippst proper 
name, a namp of, more general extensive import 
is employed for the pprphse pf fay^ufing tha| 
tion, which by the designating pf i^ by each Us pfppcr 
n^p, yvould have bepn. dissipatedA hbd Hbps ©^ing to 
an jpx^cise of ppwef, whiph, if i;^tly denominated, 
wouid have J^p to itet^per mid mischiev- 
pp|, the chancf pf Dp| appeatjii^'ia its tree light. 
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chapter IX. 

Anti-rational Pallacies. 

Ad verecuodiam. 

Exposition. 

WH£i;r IS fdond or supposed to in Op- 

position to a man’s interests, his Study ^11 fnituttliy 
belib tediSdt the fdchlty itseif add whatsbePifir issues 
frbbn it ah ottjeet of hatrOd and contempt. 

So toog tis CjoverdrnOnt cbntaihs in it aby sort 
of abuse fi^tn which the Members of the GOvisrOtiiUnf 
or Oily of thom^ derive ki any shape a prodtj and in 
the eOfttiniaaOiije of t^hich, the}* possess a proportion- 
able interek, rOasoh being against them, persons ito 
circtidistabced witl be in sd far against reason. 

Instead of reason we might here say thought : 
Reffiidh il a word that impKes not merOly the usd of 
the fheulty of thinking, but the right use of it. But 
sOoiier than filil of ite object, the sarcasm and other 
hgunsa of epeeoh emfiloyed upon the occasion are di- 
rected not mtadiy against reason, but against thottght 
its^* as if there trure sometliihg in (he faciiltj^of 
thought that rendered the exercise of it incOmpaiiUe 
with useful and successful practice. 

1 . Sometimes a plan the acloptidh of which would 
not suit the official person’s interest, is without more 
ado pronounced a specukttix^ one : and by this obser- 
vation all need Of rational and deliberate driicussioR,— 
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such as'objectiQn to the end propose, as not a 6t 
one,— -objection to the rnetkhs employed ns ii0 being 
fit means,— is con8iden|<$^ being snpef^ded. 

To tl)e word specuUithc'e, ’ for furtfio' eriforcement, 
are added or suliemut^, in'a number more or less 
cwisiderablei 'otfier terms, as nearly synonymous to 
it and to one another, as it Is nsual forwords called 
syr^nymous to be : viz. theoretical, vuionaryi-cfiime- 
rkala romantic, utopian. 

S, Sometimes a dlstiiibtion is'taken, and ther#npon 
a concession made. The plan is good in theorypbut 
it would be had in jirahticd, i. £. its ^eing .good in 
thpot^ dws not hindw its teing bad. in practice.' 

. 3. Sometimes, as if in coiiS^u^Cie of a forther 
prc^ess made in the art of irrationality, foe plan is 
pronounced to be too good to be' practicahle i wndnta 
being so good as it is, is thus reprefonted'^as the Very 
cause of its being bad in practice. 

4. lu short, such is the perfection at sThich this-art 
is at length arrived, that the very ctrcutiistance of a 
plan’s being susifepliblc of fob appbitalibn of a plan, 
has-been gravely stated as a circumstance sufficient 
tOjWarrant its beiiig rejected ': ti^ctedj if not with ha- 
tred, at any rate wifo a ^rt bl^fiebompaniment, which 
to foe million, is commonly folt still more galling— 
with contempt. ‘ 

I Looking at the Hdljse of Commons with these 
views (says a writer on the, subject of Parliamentary 
Reforni,) my object would be to find out its chi^^e- 
fects, and to attempt the remedy of these one hy one. 
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To propose no great project, nothing which 

preteoded .eypn to the name of a plan, but to intro- 
duce io a tempe^fcte and condliat^ manner * * • • 
one vOf two septate bills*.’’ 

In ^bls strain . were these men proposed to be 
addressed Anno 1810, by Mr. Brougham: in this 
strain were they addressed Anno 1819 by Sir James 
Mackintosh, in moving for a committee on the penal 
laws. To give a man any chance of doing any thing 
with themj |n this same way they have ever been ad- 
dressed, and must ever be addressed, till by radical 
reform (for it cannot be by any thing less) the house 
shall batw been pi^irged of a class of men tf whom the 
most complete inaptitude in respect of every ele'ftient 
of ^appropriate aptitude, is an essential characteristic. 
In the scale of appropriate probity, in the scale of 
appropriate intellectual aptitude, to find their level, a 
man must descend below that of the very dregs of the 
people. Oh what a picture is here drawn of them, 
and , by, experienced .a hand 1 How cutting, yet 
how muiuestioiiably just,. the perhaps uniritended, per- 
haps intended satire ! To avoid awakening the real 
terrors of spmet.tlfo sham terrors of others, all con- 
sistency, all comprehensive acquaintance with the 
field of action mast be abjured. When idolatry in 
all its shapes shall have become extinct^and foe words 

I I . . ■ • ^ • ^ 

'This was Brougham: the time about June 1830. Reference is 
made to the Government periodical called the Satirist (by Manners), 
June 1810, N 04 83. p. 67D. , But that wretched performance is now 
pretty well forgotten. 
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mse nti'lotigdt' mi 

bat&^«^,^th wh&t^iD trill bOt ailcefltC^WlHt 

as fh<s^ b« krb^d fi}:^ by th^ii^ ? 

liitiittate as is the coanelloti betWeen All dMi- 
trit^ataces^ Ihe^ is’ htAreVer %UfQgh of dlstinctioil to 
reodier theal/lH this of that poihtiif susceptible 

of m EtoptAaliS Mt^nlre; 

r*'! . 'I t ' - ' ' ' 

Sect. l« Abuw qf tkiMvrda S{)eoalatiVe,>, ,T<heoCed- 
. cal, &c. 

On tb« ooehsion of ilieM ^itbotef Mid the pM$po> 
ntiooB of wbiob di^ ‘constitute the leidit^tenns, 
rvhal trlU be held up to view in the «bfflFtu;ter of d'ftil' 
lacy^ is, notthe ttscof them, bot<nnerely die abuse. 

It ittay be pla<^ to the acoount of abusti as often 
as in a imiotM ^jMOcbt without the aUogat^ of any 
Bpediie ot^ectton; an efathet of fbr# ehiss bestow^ 
ed upon the oieasore, is et^^ted a» containing -the 
eiprdsskHi of a eufildeiii -reason ^ rating it, by 
potting upon it a ttwiir of' Seprobitioii‘^n»««tftS(np- 

tUOQS. ' ' '*■' ■ 

What b alfi^etiies 0 ^ tbat-tnany 

ai^ niiny a mMCMfltw has been proposed, lO wbieh this 
<i0S «f or sonie of tiiow, would be jdstiy 

^^ieahtej Bat a fknb^B «eonoeptkM enod be wd«n 
faBy indistinct, or his vooe^oiaiy d e i do r aWy scan^, 
if, bb Ate bad measure what it may, he cannot con- 
trive to gia* mtination of what, in bis view, there is 
bad in it, without employing an epithet, the effect of 
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wtiioh is to iloW put, A& m object of contempt, the 
very act pf tbiiiJriQg, tbc openation of itself* 

The has, to.ac€Etfun;^tent,it3 foun- 

dation 40 rpasp% TbjM« ia a general pnopensity in 
those wbo^ii^pt tbisjor that theory to pu^ it too far; 
i. e^to s^t up#^aeral- proposition which is not true 
until certain exceptkuM have bmr taken out. of it,’*4o 
set it up without any of those exceptions,— to pursue 
it without regard to the exceptions,— and thence, pro 
cases in. whkh it h false, fitlladpus, repug- 
nant to reason and utility. 

The pnop^aity thus to push the<»y too far is tic- 
knooledged to jbe aifnost oniversal. « 

Sot whi^ is ^be just inference ? Not that theoreti- 
cal propositions, i, e. px^positimis of. considerable ex- 
should ffoin such their extent bo concluded to be 
false m fata : but only that in the particular case, in- 
quiry should be made, whetlier, supposing the prc^MV 
sition .to bo^ in the character of a , general rule gene- 
rally true, ihetC may not be a case in whicbi to reduce 
it within jtheiUinits.i^ truth,, reasoa-.nod lUUily* an ex- 
ception ou^t to be taken out of it 

livery maQfS Impssledgei ii, ^in ita extent, propor- 
tioned to tho extent as wed « numbw of thoeo gene- 
ral propositions, of the truth of which, they^bfing true, 
be has the persuasion in hm oewn miMi: «M>therw<mhi, 
the extent of these his theories eon^sea the extent 
of his knowledge. 

If, indeed, bis theories are false, then, in proper- 
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tion «s .they are extensive, be is the more deeply 
ste^wd inigtiGnuictvnd error. 

»|J9|plS;A(Dtm4he4ne^ ita being theo- 

cetjj^ by tbeseooemiea bnowledgei^ fillstbood is 
tpfecirei^ w if it^wepe ,tk necessary tonsequence, with 
lu miLeh iM^ a man’s speaking it were 

jipGesaaiy that what he 

speaks must be false. 

jPne would <thkik, thatia' thinking there were some- 
thing ^wicked: or ^Isennwise; every body feelror fan- 
cies a necessity of disdaimiag it. “ I am not given 
tQ spciDalation.”fv^l am no friend toitbeories.” Spe- 
culation, theory, what is it but thihkii^? Can a man 
disiplaim speculation, can be disdaim theory, without 
disdhkning thought ? If they do not mean thought, 
they ‘.mean noting; for unless it be a tittle more 
tboi^t than ordinary, theory, speoitotion/ mean no- 
thing* , .. , . 

:Tq escape from the irapotation of meditatieg de- 
struction, to mankinck^. a inaQ wiUst disclaim every 
thing puts him above the level of a-bea^. ■ 

A ;plan proposes a wrong end ; or the end being 
rig^k^jfitppflisea Sk’M'wmg sBt pf means. If this be what 
a meaosi can.be nm say bo^ Would not what he 
sayseh^ye somewhat more'miaaoiag-^be a little more 
cigpuistent with .the prineiplea of common sense — 
common honesty— ^tban saying of it that it is 
thtpre^cai-r-tbat it is speculative ? 

.•c* 
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Sect. S, ^ 

As to the epiU^t ,u(o^an, ^tb&tease m which it is 
’’‘ghtly aj^i^ se^Hii to iM that in wJiid), ia the event 
of the adqi^i^h of the proposed plaoj felicUcns dfects 
are represenj^i^aS' about to take place, no causes ad- 
equate to the production of such effects being to he 
found in it. ! 

In Sir Thomas More’s ronawce, fn>m which the 
epithet , utopian has its origin, f, felidtous state of 
things is announced by tiie very name. 

Considering the age ia which be lived, even without 
adverting to the sort of religion of which he was so 
honest and pertinadous an adherent, we may be so^ 
ciently assured that the insUtutions spoken of by him 
as having bten [H'oductive of this efieet, had, taking 
them altogether, very little tendency to produce it. 

Such, in general, is likely enough to be the case with 
the portion of political {dtcUy exhibited in any other 
romance : ^jikl thus far the epithet nmumtic is Hkety 
enough, thpu^inot (xrtam,. to be 'found well applied 
to any politi(»l p|an, in die conveyance of which, to 
the notice of the puUic> any socb vehicle is emf^yed. 
Causes and effects being alike at the oommaacNif this 
species of poet in prose* dm ’‘honour of any felicitoos 
event is as easily ascribed to unii^^encing circutfi- 
stances, or even to obstacle^, as to cQutes. 

If the established state of tfain^, including the 
abuse which in so many shapes is interwoven in it, 
were any thing like what the undiscriminating de- 
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fenders of it represent it as being, viz. a system of per- 
fecti5n,-^in this actualiy establistied system, (real in 
sd faf^iuf^dbase and impetfebtion are ttscribed te it, 
Slnk^mary in so fkr a^ exetnption from iddh and 
impe^cdon fi' aseril^d it,) might indtied be seen 
an^'UEOphfH-drfeircitbus result, fiovring fnAn catllfes not 
haringfir in their'itatnrO to be pWducdte of atty such 
efihclb, but hailing it in their nature to be productive 
of eontttny efifects. ’ 

In every departmentof Government, say the advo- 
cates of reform, abuises’ and imperfections are abun- 
dant ; becaase‘the hands' ih n*hich the porvers' of Go- 
vemirient are- reposed, have, partly’ by their ovirn arti- 
fice,' partty' by the sophteoeSs of the people, been 
placed' in such circumstiknces, that abtise in every 
shape is a adored Of profit to tbentselveB. 

UefdCr these circmtislarfees, if any expectation were 
really entertained* that 'by these hands any conside- 
rable defklcatibh' from the aggregate mass of abuse 
wilt nver bethadb,— tb tto other expCfctittion can the 
chargeof utopianism be' wUH more proptleity applied : 
effeets so proihiced' Oodld be (nrodticed agaidst the 
fSoirtjb of htesirt^ obstacles^ W well as absolutely 
v^Mtacansef 

•0it*fn' tKmf^siahiC''syiKbii^ fiaa'all* along' been 
preserved^ by the enany, a ftcidty, abd'drat a fkculty 
ottty now and then,'* WbugH tnuCh tdo seldom and 
exerrfsedi crCatiDg, and' without very 
cdhsHletalile inconvenience' or danger to themselves, 
utieasHiess, more' or less considerable, to these their 
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rulers. In the state of things thus, described, diere is 
nothing of utopiac^isni ; for it «. matter of universally 
notorious, fopt ;^aod,j|ii this faculty on the part of the 
manyoC^qreating un^Uiess in.^vbosoais of the few, 
— rin this Jb(^lty^^ part of. those whchsaifer by 

the of creatiog uneasiness in the bosema of 

those who. prpfit by them,^ia thb invahiaUe) aod, 
except in America, unexampled faculty, — rests the 
only chance, the only source of hope. ' 

Sect. 3, Good in theory^^ bad mpractke. 

Even in the present stage oi civilization, it is aleaost 
a.rare case^that by reason, looking to the end in viewj 
matters of government are determined : and tlm cadse 
is, the existence of so many institutions, which being 
adverse to tb^ only proper eod^ the greatest happiness 
of the greatest number, .are maintamed, because favour- 
at^e to the interests of the ruling few. Custom, blind 
cuatom* established unfler the domintoa of that sepa- 
rate (md si^teiviptecest^ is the guide.l^ which mOst 
opmatk4>s..hM^e;v w In so far as the 

iptei^tiQf , thp iBftiQ!: itas. appeared, to^ tbt governing 
fi^ to Qojncijde.witfaL thep osfn, sepeiate; inlerests^ in 
so far it has been pursuedt in so foe as> it haa ap- 
peared ineompatilde with tlRMe interests, il hostltten 
n^lected or opposed. « . 

One consequanoe is» thsd when by/axxideDt a plan 
comes upon the cacpBt^iatbe foftiiatioaof which the 
only legitimate end: of Government has been looked 
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to, if tiie IjOaten track of custom has in ever so slight 
a degree been departed from, the practical mao, the 
man Y»f foutine, knows not what to make of it; its 
if it be good, its badness, if it be bad, are 
alike ii^moved out of the sphere of his observance. 
If it be conducive In the end, it is more thsui be can 
see; for the end is what he has hot been used to look 
to. 

In the consideration of any plan, what he has not 
been used to, is to consider what,' in the department 
in question, is the proper etid of every plan that can 
be presented, and whether the particular plan in ques- 
tion be conducive to that end. ^^bat he has been 
us^ to, is, to consider whether in the matter and form 
it be like what he has practised. If in a certain de- 
gree unlike, it throws him into a sort of p>erplexity^ If 
the plan bh a good one, and in the form of reasons, 
the points of advantage whereby it is conducive to the 
proper end in vie# have been presented, ahd iiHiich 
sort that he sees not any, the existence bf which 1% 
feds himself able to contest, nor at the same time any 
disadvantages which he can presenf in the character of 
prepooddant ones, he will be afraid so far to commit 
him^f as to pronounce it a had One. ' By way of com- 
poupding the matter, and to show his candour, if he he 
on good terms with you, be will perhaps admit it to be 
good, vix. in theory. But this concession made, if be- 
ing admitted and undeniable that theory is one thing 
and pidirdce another, he will take a distinction, and, to 
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pay him for his concession,, propose to yo.u to adoiit 
that it is not the thing for practice : — in a word, that 
it is good in theory, bad in practice. 

That there have been plans in abundance which 
have been found Imd in practice, and ni|uiy others 
which would if tried have proved bad in practice, is 
altogether out of dispute. 

That of each description there have been many 
which in theory have appeared, and with reference to 
the judgment of some of the persons by whom they 
have been considered, have been found plausible, is 
likewise out of dispute. 

What is here meant to be denied, is, that a plan 
which is essentially incapable of proving good in 
practice can with propriety be. said to be good in 
theory. . 

Whenever out of a number of circumstances, the 
concurrence of all of which is necessary to the success 
of a plan, anyr one is, in the calculation of the effects 
expected from it, omitted, any such plan will in pro- 
portion to, the importance of the omitted circumstance 
be defective in practice ; and if such be the degree of 
importance, bad ; upon the whole, a bad one ; the dis- 
advantageous effects of the plan not finding a com- 
pensation in the advantageous 

When the plan for. the illumination of the streets 
by gas-lights was laid before the public byr the person 
who considered himself or gave himself out for the in- 
ventor, one of the items in the article of expense — 
one capital article, viz. that of the pipes, was omitted. 


X 
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6n tbe that the pipes might al^of them 

faav^ jaad fpr nothing and that in th« plan so ex- 
hibited no oU^er »uch ip^rijections were in be found, 
would, to the perapns engaged in the under- 
takli^be not mere); advwtageous, but advantageous 
in the prodigious degfee therein represented. If, on 
the contrary, the expense of this omitted ^dcle were 
such as to more than countervail the alleged balance 
on the side of profit, then would the plan, with refe- 
rence to the undertaJrers, prove disadvantageous upon 
the whole, and in gne word a bad one. 

But whatever it prove to be in practice, in theory, 
having so important an omission in.it, it cannot but 
bp pronounced a%ad one ; for every plan, in which, in 
the accouQttof advantage and disadvantages, of profit 
and losses, ^any item is on the side of disadvantage or 
loss omitted, is, in proportion to the magnitude of 
such Joss, a had one, how advantageous soever ppon 
trial the result may prove upon the whole. 

In the line of political ^economy, most plans that 
have been adopted and employed by government for 
enriching tha community by nrtmey ^veir to indivi- 
dual*, have been bad in pracdoo. 

But if they havO .beqn bad io practice, it is because 
they have been bad in theory.. In th'e account taken 
of profit and los^ some .cirpumstaoce that has been 
necessary io render plan in >quBatiQn advantageous 
upon the whole, has been omitted. 

This circumstance has been, the advantage which, 
from tlio JDOney employed, would have been reaped, 
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either ia the way of achMoon to capital by other meatlS) 
er in the way otf tUnufort expeoditw 

Of ^le matter of wealth, pov^ons that by these boMi 
mtiotis bqt tpsn^tred fj^om haini to hand^ Pjp; 
commonly with a lo3s by the way, were errooeoMf^ 
considered as haying Been created. 

Sect. 4. Too good to he practicable. 

There is ode case in which, in a certain sense, a 
plan may be said to be too good to be practicable, 
and that case a very comprehensive one. It is where, 
without adequate inducetnent in the shape of personal 
interest, the plan requires for its accomplishment that 
some individual or class of individuals shall have made 
a sacrifice of his or their personal interest to the in- 
terest op the whole. Where it is only on the part of 
some one individual or very small number of indivi- 
duals that a sacrifice of this sort is reckoned upon, the 
success of the plan is not altogether without the sphere 
of moral possibility ; because instances of a disposi- 
tion of this sort, though extremely rare,- are not alto- 
gether without examples by religious hopes and fears, 
by philanthropy, by secret ambition, sUch miracles 
have now and then been wrought. But when it i| on 
the part of a body of men or a multitude individuals 
taken at random that any sUch sacrifice is rectconed 
upon, then it is that in speaking of the plan the term 
utopian may without impropriety be applied. 

In this case, if, neglecting the question of practiea- 
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the meaPe consideration of the natune of the 
of which is at hy the 

Jt wi^jpropn^yy^ jterro^^ om tile 

^ni^On, ieo good .^.M jnvctica6^t^ c^^ justly 
Imi^sed ’«f want '> ' > 

But is policy s^ch ia^a|i(m thati by those in 
whose -jOiout^^ ,^s ‘il^ervatioD is most ia use, is 
meafit to be cpav^ed. Xh», description, of .persons 
by wjfemm chiefly, if not exclusively, it is employed, 
are those who, r^gerd|eg,a plan af being adverse to 
theh' intercstv. iui(jl nt||: fioding it . on the ground of 
general utility exposed to any preponderant objection, 
have reepurw,, to this objectiou in>the chai^ter of an 
insb'uipei|jt contempt, in , tbe , yiev? , pf preventing 
those Iqpltipg into it ^who, might otherwise have 
beai <^pip|ed. , ^ 

fear of seeing jt practised that . they are 
div^wato j^jpeak , 

in tivp character p^pppoeeis of a plan, of the good- 
ness of which .(tbpt is, of , its cpi|4nciveness to the 
welfwe of the whole cooimmuty t«^Pi.tqgether) they 
are theinisolves pera^Kt^e^* it caunQt Jlie.theh' intention 
otyrish«to exhibit themselves: it is not, therefore, in 
any such property pf the plan that it can be their aim 
to engage those pn whom it depeods, to look for the 
cause of the impracticability which they impute to it. 

Under favour of such dhservution as may have been 
made-^pf the instances in iwhich plans, — the goodness 
oC supposing them carried into effect, has been 

beyond dispute,— -have failed of success, what they aim 
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at is die prodiMiit%, in superficial minds, the idea of a 
universal and c6tine:(i6n' between extraordinary 

and eit^ldW and hiitprabitcabifi^ : that so 

often as upon the face of any' (^an ’idie inarks of ex- 
traordiniuy iind* 'extmsive utility are discernible, these 
marks fhay, as it were by a sigl^l,* hive the effect of 
inducing a man to* tuiti -kkide from the plan, and, 
whether in the'tvay 6f neglect and nbn-iiip^rt, or in 
the way of active opposition, to bestow od it the same 
treatment that he would '^ justibod in bestowing upon 
a bad one. ' 

“ Upon the face of it, it carries that air of plausi- 
bility that, ifybu were riot upon your ^ard, might, 
engage you to bestow more or less df ydrir ttttendon 
upon it. But were you to take the trouble, you would 
find, thah'as it is with all these plans that promise so 
much, practicability 'would at’ last be n^anhng to it. 
To save yourself from thfe trOuWe, the wisest course 
you can take; b, thdbelbre, tO put the plan aside, and 
think no more about the riiattdr.'’ ^ ' ' 

There ft a pmticmlar sort grin of mali- 

cious triumfdi— a grin-iwade up iffmadicibus triumph 
with a dash of concealed foreboding and trepidation at 
the bottom of it— that forms h natural accompaniirient 
of this fallacy, when vented by any of the sworn defend- 
ers of abuse : and Milton, instead of cramming all his 
angels of the African complexion info the* divinity 
school disputing about predestination, should have 
employed part of them at least in practising this grin, , 
with the corresponding fallacy, before a looking-glass. 
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n’ ' > I , v . 

Bnqpior^Ded to the difficulty of ^suadh^ then to 
fBga#d ft fi&Rp as otb^wise, than beQeiicik|, supposing 
it cftit^ ij^o eilfect/is tie of all sucli ^uinetits 
dr {grapes as pra^ra cbahce of persaadin^'them to 
regard it according to the sort 

of man i^od Imib'to deal witih, you accompany it with 
the b^dmpb, or with the grimace irf regret and 

^ ' s'"'-*' ( ' i,' ‘'r' 

ifttnentotion, 

There is a class of pr(^i|^onsi the tendency and 
object of winch is to cootnibute to toeir own accom'> 
plishmentj and in the number of them is the predic- 
tion. invxdy^ in this fallacy. When objections on the 
^ohnd of udltty.are ho^ess or have been made the 
indaA»o^ftifiiijoidona on the ground of practicability 
fl^^pr^Ot an;^ditioiml resource; by these, men 
a^jd^ing 'ironvince4 of the utitily of the plap, are in 
eyer ao ^eaha'idegree wdl<«wMl|eni to it may he turned 
aside -tiftm hr and the test garb to assume tor the 
purpose of the Attempt, is that of one wi» is a well- 
wisher likewise. ^ * 

. Till the exam^es ire. before his ^es, 'it will not 
ihe fm* a miii who not binuelf made the ob- 
eervatioh td^conceive to ahdt a pitcli df audacity po* 
liteal improhi^ b cipiffiie df sdorii^; boft cOQ^pletely, 
ftheti an oyipcn^dity that seems ffivourdde peewnts 
jtoelf, tile mask WTll,, BOnietim« be tdkeo off ’."-^what 
j|&XtoUgh confidence th^ is in the compliCitys or in 
jpte Ifliffincility of heateto or readers . 

If to say 0 gvod thit^x a go^ thir^ is nugatory, 
and as sdch, foolish’ language, what shall we say of 
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him who stands up. boldly and says, to aim at doing 
good .is a bad ^ng? 

In so roahy Vwds, it may be i;|uestioned whether 
any such thing has yet been said : bat what is abso- 
lutely next to it, scarce distiaguishable from it, and in 
substance the same thing, has actually been said over 
and over. To aim at perfection has been pronounced 
to be utter folly or wickedness and both or either at 
the extreme. To say that man (the species called 
mm) has so much as*^ tendency to better himself, 
and that the range of toch tendency has no certain 
limits, — ^thb has been — ■ipecutatiori; propositions or 
observations to that effect have also been set down as a 
inark of wick^ness. “ By Priestley an Observation to 
this efiect has somewhere or other been mide. ' By 
Godwin an observation to this, effect has somewhere 
or other been made. By Condorce^t, or some other 
Frenchman or Frenchmen of the class of those who, 
for the pi|rpose of holding theni hp th execration, 
are called* philosophers, an observation to this effect 
has Bome.wbere or other been made. 

“ By this marie, with or without the aid of any other, 
these men, together with other jpien of the same leaven, 
have proved themselvea the emetnies of mankind : and 
you too, whosoom you are, if you .dare to maiHtain 
the same heresy, you also area^ enethy to mankind.’' 

In vain would you reply to hiin, if Ue be ah official 
man, Sir, Mr. Chalmers who, like yourself, was an offi- 
cial man, has maintained (his tendency, and written a 
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book wbidi, iirotn be^nmng to end, is a deiiKmstration 
of it Utd^tAbd iiMdiMiibli^la$ EtioJid’s^: add jVfr.'Chal- 
mflia Is Tie^er a luaxteai^aitdraD enenay to raa^^kitid. 

vain wodid yoii^^y to bicb, if%e call liMiiself 
a iGhn^an^'Sir, to his disciples, and to you 

if you #Bold.|)<e one^otatoidJ^’^ Be ye perfect, even as 
our fjidher in ihaaven is perfect;” and In so doin|; has 
not <ai|y 'tddtinied the tenden^, but coutmanddd it to 
be edbouraged and carded to its atmost possitde length . 

By observatioi^ bwsif as ihete; iliay the sort of man 
in question be fterhaps for a moment silenced; but 
neither by thia, "or any thu%, nor ai^ body, though 
the dead, waiild he be converted- ' - 
various <lescnptiooe df persons overhand above 
those . wbo are in the secret, a fellacy of this class is in 
a lingular degree acceptable and conciliating. 

J- To all idle men ; all haters of business ; a con- 
siderable class, nbere a share in the Sovereignty of an 
eni{nre such ^as ours is parcelled out into portions 
which are* pridito property where, eld^tears’ votes 
are free in appearance only, and rnm-cely iij appear- 
aa6% fnd where tbef votes that 4ito sold for money are 
in %jt; ainopg fhafreest that are to be foUnd. 

% All tgoprii^t men ;l^,w|ip want of due and 
.appropriate iii^trucdoo»dedi^ tbemselves incapable 
of jud^ng on anyflH^dottCNi its own merits, look out 
with eagerness for such comniOdious and reputation- 
SA^%tg:grounds. 

dull and stupid men : in whose instance, in- 
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Coi;aiation-r?retidio,g— ^cb as bas fallen to tbeir let, 
has not y^Jh^eb ,Soffilcifiat to «tuitde tbem to deter- < 
In^)e on 

^hesa a. tram ^^argument — ^wben but a sin^ ar- 
gument iar pre^le^ diet reqiufestiiou^ti-^an opera- 
tion so troubiesoaio'and labonoas as that which goes 
by the bame of expression of scorn level- 

led atftlm .author, or st^poaed: author, of tliis trouble, 
as far as it goes, a just, hovpoever scanty and inade- 
quate, punishment linr the distibbance attempted to 
be given to honourable repose. 

Under the name of ibeofy, &c. : udiat is it that to 
men of Uiis descriptioa is .iso o(^otj^? ^.hat biit refe- 
rence Ao the «ad-^to tliat which on that part of^ the 
field of thought and action ‘ whieh n in .question, is, 
or at aoy rate ought to hs, the end piirsued^and 
thence, ift every case, the wid in view ? (ho^ often 
most it, and ever in vain be repeated ?) the greatest 
happiness of tlie greatest number.. But were refe- 
rence madoto thU end^to tlds mfibxible Standard 
■J-every. tiling otmost they do— -e very thing almost 
they support— would stand condemned. What then 
shall be the standard ? CdstiNn— Custom : Custom 
being their own psraotice, blindly imiCatiag the prac- 
tice of men in the a^tbe sib»4lonS, put in hSotion 
and governed by the stme Sin^teb iiiiefosts. 
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^ XttATTER 'X:-''- ’'r' 

■ . ,T . , ^ Pant^ji^ie^ Assertion. 

j i !-r. Ad judicium. 

1 . T4iiu^eh)usne^ Principle oftXtility. — 2. Use- 

. i^^ss of J0^S^^afidn.- — 3. Mischievousness of 
Swiplificatim . — 4. HiwtereAe^esSy a mark <f 
proj^aey. . - 

, : Esposvtim^ 

pf ahy^oieasure, . pcacjtii^ or principle, the 
ip, too^l^^abpve 4is^ute to he ci^ble^Df being 
iff peached by reasoning, a rhetorician to whose ioter- 
pata or views h has i^peared adverse, Iffa, in some 
instanoff in a joct pf fit of desperatipo made this . at- 
tack upon it ; taking up the word or set ,of words 
commonly employed for the de^gnation it, vvith- 
any such, attekipt as that of Oppos^ ft by 9 m 
^>edfic oh^ectum, he has affniled^it. with some vet^ 
ffKfpt note ' of rf^olMtibh or stnun of invecdve, in 
wiii^ the mp^tfouenesa of^^foUy sA it has been 
takffa koir granted Jis tf it uffio iffdsiuaJbil^^ ^ 
l^xposure is a of process of which jtbe device 
in quesdffi i» stfftep susceptiblje : hut for. the purpose 
of^pff)itioa an exaraf^ <ye two may have its use. 

method, simpGfication, reason, sincerity. 
By ai^iperscff unexperienced in the arts of political and 
verbal warihre, it would not readily be imagined, that 
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entities like these shotUd, by any. man laying claim to 
the dislingtiisluDg atdil^te of nfen, be poidted obt as 
fit objects so it is. 

1. As to utility. Already has been liamed “a great 
character in a high situation” by wbOin the principle 
of utility was pronounced a demgerous A book 


■ Lord Loughboroug^ when Attoniey^Gwieral •. The observation 
made by him in theyear 1789, was repWted Wme presciitJy after it was 
made. Not till many years after— 5<m^e time, as I peroeire, after what is 
in tlie text was written, was ftie true import perceived by me. TIib charac- 
ter in which at the time it presented itself to my view, wm that of a gross 
absurdity : its true character was that of deep sagacity, By the prin* 
ciple of utility, what I understood, was — tjuat principle which states 
as the only justifiable end of Government, th^ grei^St happintejs of 
the greatest number of the fnenfijors of iSbs omxmiuinfty. At that time 
I still continued to take for granted (jn^ w«» siinplicity) that this 
was the end ^necally aimed. at, though often so widely missed By 
those, whose desife it was tliat on each occa^oh , that chd should be 
attained, it c^Juld not without self-contra^Utwti be suppo^d^that the 
endeavour to attain it could seem dangerous. But I^vighborough was 
too well acquainted with the state of Government in this country (not 
to speak ot other countries) not td know that it Is the greatest happi^ 
Qtese of the fuKng few, and not that of the greatest mimber, that is 
the end pursued ott each occasion by the ruling feWf *^*hat then was 
the interest which, on that occasion, as on aU occasions, that member 
of the ruling few, had at heart, and thence pioferably if not exclusive- 
ly, in rnind ? It was, of coutse, the interest of the ruling few. But 
the interest of the ruling few is, on the greatest part of the field of Go- 
vernment, in a state of continUf^ Of position to that of the greatest 
number : accordingly a principle, which, in case of competitidn, and 
to the extent of the cofnpetitloii, called for aidlilioed to be inade of the 
interetts of the dass to whidi^he bekM^;edi^ 4l^Nnb^ ^oste was the 
object of his solicitude, could not but, in his eyes, be a dangerous one. 

• N ote Written August SHi 1019 i — Great characters in high situa- 
tiotw,,^ a phrase employed about December 1809 by minister PeTcival, 
then Attorney-General, in calling down the vengeance of the law on 
J forget what alleged libeller, for using the appellation of ^'the Doctor’' 
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might be liieBtioiiecI, and one of no small oelebrily *, 
in irhi|j|yp|^same prfnci^le-^the principle ol.j^ity 
— >hiifl pronooiu^ Jni|^s :— *the principle iladf, 

and ^^le^uimtly evi^'lhVeatigation in which to the 
purposes of legislation pr common life, application is 
endeavoured to be ma^' of it. 

Wh^ must be acknowledged is, that to makea right 
and effectual use of i^ requires the coij^rr^ce of 
those requisites which afe not always found in com- 
pany: invention, discernment, patience, sincerity; each 
in no' incoqi^derable degree; while, for the pronouncing 
of decisions without consulting it, decisions in the 
ips& ilixit ’siy\Q, nothing is required but boldness. 

Nbi that, oh any occasion on which it promises to 
suif his purpose, and he feels in himself a capacity to 
apply it to that purpose, the most decided scorner of 
it, evir fails to make use of it. It is only when, if 
consulted, its decisions would be against him, or he 
feels bhnself awkward at consulting it, that he ever 
takes'" upon bim to do without it : and to prove any 
thing t& be right or wrong, thinks it sufficientdbr him- 
self to say so. 

2 . — Classification a bad thing. — Good Method a bad 

thing. 

f 

On the same occasion in ^'hich a convenience was 
found in pronouncing the principle of utility useless, 

in speiJdng of Lord Sidmouth. By the picture it seemed to give of 
the character of the proaecuUon and of the persons who bore a part in 
it, it made a lasting impression on my mind, 

* The Edinbnrgh Review. 
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Ihe like convenience was fotttid in j)rofessing the I 
contempt fof tbit Quality in C^^urse which goes .% 
the imtne of good taetbod, or, s^ly. 'wctAoi and 
that sort of - opleration called good cla^incatipn, or, 
simply, cf«i5r/)'fc(i/joK. 

When the teubjOct a man undertakes to write upon, 
is to a certain degree extensive, as, for example, d»e 
science of morals, or that of legislation, whether what 
a man says be clear or not, of falsehood, will depend 
upon the gupdness of the method in which the parts 
of it have been cast. ] . If for example, snow and 
charcoal were both classed under the same naine and 
neither of them had any other, if the question were 
asked, whether the thing known by that name w.efe 
white or black, no inconsiderable difficulty would be 
found in answering it either by a yes or no. 2, And 
if under favour of the identity of denomination, sugar 
of lead were to be used in a pudding instead of any 
of the sort of sugar usually applied to that purpose, 
practical inconveniences analogous to those which 
were experienced by Thornbury from eating pancake 
might proOably be found to result from the mistake 
thus exemplified in the tactical branch of the art or 
science of life, call it which you please. 

In the course of an attempt made'’ to cast t^e 


* In the pancake in question, which, at a table at the Cape of Good 
Hope, was served up to a company of whicli Thornbury, better known 
by his travels in Japan, was one, white lead was employed instead of 
flour : — some recovered, and some died. 

In a book written Anno 1781, published Anno 17B9, iinder'the 
title of Tnlroiluction to Morals and Legislation. 
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whole of pernicious actions into Aptelnsses, 

-as f proof, ap4 test of the supposed apti- 

U||ie, #|^lj a r^zet^ propositions were men^ned^as 
being Cftpal ile of being fridiout any deviation ifrom the 
trnth ' of tbiugS) to the pernicious aet8> respec- 

tively, cidleel^d toother under one denoratnation l)y 
the nain^ respectively assigned to the four classes to 
'^|hic% they were referred. = 

V Qn the same oceanon intimation was likewise given, 
that in the systepi of law and law ' terms in use, for 
the designation of.oiPfences, among English lawyers, 
no such fair general denomination could be found, to 
the |i;ontentB of which an equal number, and it might 
perhaps have been added, any number at all of com- 
moQ propositions could, without error and falsehood, 
be^iidcribed. A s^ystem of classification and nonien^ 
clature which can never be employed without con- 
founding at every turn, objects which, to prevent prac- 
tical a^nd painful accidents, require to be distinguished, 
must by every man, who has not a decided interest 
in maiutaining the contrary^ be acknowledged to be 
very ill adapted to those which ^re^. or at least which 
QUg|it tp be, its pprppses. 

Here then w^s ^ intipf^hqn^giyen, that the whole 
system of English penal jaw is in an extreme degree 
ilf adapted to what ought to be the purposes of every 
system of law; and impli^ invitation to those, if 
ftny suph there were, who being conversant in the sub- 
ject of law, had any desire to see it well adapted to 
its professed purposes, to show that the system was 
not in respect of the points indicated, a bad one, the 
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radically bad one it was there represented to-be, or 
else to take measures fck making it better. Sot it be- 
ing the interest of every one who is most conversant 
wi5i this subject, that the whole systetn, instead of be- 
ing as good as it can be made, should be as bad as 
those who live under it will endure to.see it, the invi- 
tation could not in either branch be accepted. 

In any other branch of science that Can be named, 
Medicine, Chemistry, Nabfiral History in all its 
branches, the progress in eveiy other respect is 

acknowledged to be commensurate to, and at once ef- 
fect and cause in relation to the progress made in the 
art of classification : — nor in any one of those branches 
of science, would it, perhaps, be easy to find asioj^ein* 
dividual by whom the operation of classification woiild 
be spoken of as any thing below the highest rank in 
the order of importance. Why this difference? Be- 
cause in any one of these branches of science there is 
scarce an individual to whose interest the advance- 
ment of the science is opposed ; whereas among tlie 
professors of the law there exists not an individual to 
whose interest the advancement of the art of legisla- 
tion is not opposed ; — b not, either immediately de- 
trimental or ultimately dangerous. 

3. Simplijication. 

By the opposite vice, complkatim^ every evil op- 
posite to the ends of justice, viz., uncertainty of the 
law itself, unnecessary delay, expense and vexation in 
respect of the execution, is either produced or aggra- 
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vated *. Consequently, to every one by whop any 
wish is eiftertained of seeing the niass.of these evjls 
reduced, a fervent desire is entertained of seeing the 
virtue of simplification infused into the system of law 
and judicial procedure. On an occasion that took 
place not long ago, if the account of the debates can 
be trusted, a geotlemap .was found resolute and frank 
enou^ to stand up and rank this virtue, if aftpr that, 
such it may be called, aiVPPg the worst of vices : the 
use of it was evidence of Jacobinism ; evidence of the 
circumstantial kind indped, but sufiUciently conclu- 
sive. 

If on a declaration to that effect any sentiment of 
disapprobation were visible ip the language or de- 
portment of lhaj honourable house, none such are, at 
least, recorded : and if none such really were percep-. 
tible, this circuqj|tance alone might afford no incon- 
siderable ground for the desire expressed by some, of 
seeing the character of that honourable house under-, 
go a thorough change. 

4 . Disintetestedtiess a mark of profligacy. 

In bis pamphlet on his Official Economy Bill, to 
give up official emolument, is by Edmund Burke pro- 
nounced, in so many words, to be ‘'a raai'k of the 
basest profligacy : ” 

On somewhat more defensible grounds might this 
position itself be pronounced as strong a mark as ever 


• See Scotch Reform Table. 
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was exhibited, or ever could be exhibited^ of the most 
shameless profligacy; 

An assumption contained in.it, besides others too 
numerous to admit of their being detailed here, is — 
that in the ^es of tnan there is nothing that has any 
value-^nothing that is capable of actuating and giving 
direction to his conduct, but the matter of wealth: 
that the love of reputation and the love of power are 
themselves, both of them, witilut efficient power over 
the human heart. 

So opposite is this position of his to the truth, that 
the less the quantity of money which, in return for his 
engagement to render official service, a man, not pal- 
pably unfit for the business of it, is content to accept, 
the stronger is the proof, the presumptive evidence 
thereby afforded, of his aptitude in all points, with re- 
lation to the business of that office : since it is a proof 
of his relish for the business — of the pleasure he anti- 
cipates from the performance ofit^ 

minded by his rage, in this his frantic exclamation, 
wrangfrom him by the unquenched thirst for lucre, this 
madman, than whom none perhaps was ever more mis- 
chievdtis, — this incendiary, who contributed so much 
more than any other to tight up the flames of that war, 
under the miseries occaaiondd 'by which the nation us 
still groaning, poured forth the reproach of t'the basest 
profligacy” on the heads of thousands, befbre whom, 

• See Bentham par Dumont. TruUi det Peines et des Rtcornpemes : 
and Defences of economy against Edmund Burke and George Rose. 

Y 
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had he who they were, be would have been 

ready to bpw tlie knee.. Not to mention the whole 
magbtifjey of the emidte, whose ojffice is that of jus- 
tice of the peace, -HpnOBg other perrons before whom 
he was in the habit of prostrating himself, of the ver- 
bal. h|th he thus, costs around him, one large mass 
Opon, the head of the Marquess Camden, and 
froa%Juar, rebounds upon those other official heads, 
from which the suni^Aer made of the vast mass of 
official emolument, drew forth .the stream of eulogium 
which the docuoients of the day present us with. 

5, How to turn this fallacy to account. 

* To let off a paradox of this sort with any chance of 
success, you must not be any thing less than the leader 
of a party. For if you are, instead of .gaping and 
staring at you,f men will but laugh at you^ or think of 
something else without so much as laughing at you, 
because there is .no laughing at any thing without 
thinking of it. i ' 

.Moreoym a tbit^ of this, sort succeeds much better 
ip a speech, than in a book mr paaq^blet; wd that, for 
several reasons. 

The use of a epeech <i8h>, oatTy the measure of the 
moment : and if the measitft be but carried, no mat- 
ter for the means. Ihe measore being carried, the 
paradox is seen to be no less absurd and mischievous 
than it is strange : no matter ; the measure is carried. 
War ia declared, or a negotiation for peace broken 
off. Peace you will have some time or other, but in 
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the mean time the panulox has bad its effect. A law 
has passed : and that law an absurd and mischievous 
one. Some day or other the mfecM^ may receive a 
remedy ; but that day may not arrive these two or 
three hundred years 

In a speech too, it is all profit, no loss. Your point 
may be gained, or not gained : your reputation remains 
where it was. It i^your speech, or not your speech, 
whichever is most convenient. A, who, ifilder the 
notion of its being yours, admires it, it t> your speech ; 
to B, who, because it is yours, or because it is an ab- 
surd and mischievous one, spurns at it, it is not your 
speech. If the words of your paradox are ambiguous, 
as they will be, if they are well and happily chosen, — 
susceptible of two senses, ab innoxious and a noxious 
one ; this is exactly what is- wanted. who cm your 
credit is ready to take it, and to adopt it in the noxious 
one which suits your purpose, is suffered silently to take 
it in that noxious one. But if B, taking it in the noxious 
one, attacks you and pushes you too hard, then some 
adherent of ^ours (not you yourself, for it would be 
weak indeed for you to appear in the matter), some 
adherent of yours brings out the innocent sense, vows 
and swears it was-Mo/ meaning that was )rours, and 
belabours poor B with a charge of calumny. ■ 

If in the choice of your expre^ion ^you have been 

• ~ ■' — ' " . I i 

‘ Till lately, the country has suffered in a variety of ways by the 
law made in the reign of Elizabeth to prevent good workmanship : 
the effect is felt, the cause men cannot bear ta look at; 

Y 2 
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ne^i^nf idr utifol^iiate, 30 thst tio ttlOre than one 
■'tha;t one indOfitasible, dan with any colour 
ofi'e&i5E be a^cribki ^l^^'^u thus lose {rairt of your 
aiidN/MlItge: T>dt stiff iH)'I)icri!i:can%^ 3 ^}en to yen'; you 
disavow/ that hr your adhbtont, for you, disavows the 
vety words ' '^ahd'ihh^ every thing is as it should be. 

*rh'U8 it is that from' speech es^spoken and unnai- 
nuted speeches — you derive mu^ the same sort of 
adVarita|e as is 'deriVOT froui that sort of sham law 
(which, in so far as it is made by any body, is made 
by judges, and is called common or unwritten law) by 
lawyers : thundering all the while the charge of insin- 
cerity or folly in all who have the assurance to ascribe 
to it either a different word, or a different mean- 
ing. To the supposed Speedy as to the supposed law, 
they^VeWhaf words they please, and then to tliose 
words 'they give what meaning they please. Tholaw, 
indeed, neither bas^ nca* ever had; any determinate 
form of words bdORging to it: whereas .the Apeecli 
Could not have been spoken, unless it bad bad a set, 
and that a complete one, of determinate words be- 
lodging to it. But in the Speech— the words never hav- 
ing been committed to writing, or If they have beeu, 
evidence of ^tbdr being the same words not being 
•prodtKible; — thie »pciiecll-roaker. is an safe as if be had 
never uttered any one of those wmds. 

In the intellectual weakness of those on whom, in 
this form, imposition is endeavoured to he practised 
—'in tbb degrading weaknet^, and in the state of ser- 
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vitude in which they are accordingly held by the 
shackles of authority may be seen the cause of that 
success, and theace<^9f the effioolnefy and insolence, 
which this species of imposition manifests. In pro- 
portion as intellect is weaker and weaker, reason has 
less and less bold upon it; authority, fortified by the 
appearance, real or fallacious, of strong persuasion, 
more and more. 

It is in this way that, strange as at first jnention it 
cannot but appear^it is in this way — ’and when ad- 
dressed to minds of such a texture, the more flagrant 
and outrageous the absurdity, the stronger its persua- 
sive force. Why ? because without tb^ strongest 
ground, a persuasbn — so strong a persuasion, d tBe 
truth of a proposition, at first sight at least, so adverse 
to truth, it is' taken for granted, could not have been 
formed. 

When the terrors of which religion is the source, 
are the instruments employed for inculcating it, the 
strength (d' the p^'suasion thus ins[Hred, presents little 
cause for wonder. In the intensity of the exertion 
made for the purpose of believing, the greater the dif- 
ficulty, the greater is, in case of success, the merit. 
Hence that most'-magnanimous of; all conclusions, 
credo quia impossibile est. Higher than this, the fo[ce 
of faith — the force and conseq^uently the ii^rit — can- 
not go : by this one bound the pinnacle is attained ; 
and whatsoever reward Omnipotence has in store for 


See 1. Ad Verecundiarrif Cli. 1. Fallacy of Authority. 
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service of t^s complexion, is placed out of the reach 

offei^e. 

Bb ^ alKurdity eret^SD flagraBt,<r^tbe nature of 
man considered, and boiralisolute the dominion which 
is exercised over him by the passions of fear and hope, 
— be the absurdly ever so flagrant, cause of just won- 
der can never be afforded, by any acceptance which 
it receives with the support afforded to it by the most 
irresistible of the passions ; 

The understanding is not the source, reason is of 
itself no spring of action : the understanding is but an 
instrument in the hand of the will : it is by hopes and 
fears that the end of action is determined ; all that 
i^ason does, is to find and determine upon the means : 

• But where, at the mere suggestion of a set of men 
with gowns of a certain fbrij|lN)n their backs, where at 
their mere suggestion (unsupported by any motive of a 
nature to act on the will), we see men living and act- 
ing under the persuasion that in the vice of lying, 
there is virtue to metamorphose into justice, the crime 
of usurpation here it is not the will that is con- 
founded and overwhelmed, it is the understanding 
that is deluded*. 


° To form a groitod f(^ decision, a judge asserts as true, some fact 
wtich to his knowledge is not true : some fact for the assertion of 
which, if, in Ihe station of a witness, and withobt having for his pro- 
tectioii the power of a judge, a man were to venture the assertion of, 
hf^ would by this same judge be punished with impiisonment and in- 
famy. To screen it from the abhorrence due to it, this lie, exceeding 
in wickedness the most wicked of the assertions commonly brought 
into view under that name, is dedted up in the same appellation, yic- 
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tim^ which ia employed in bringing tQ viow j^j^jpnoxioua and amusing 
pictures of ideal scenes for which we are indf^hted to the poetic ge- 
nius. What you are thus doing with the lie injppr mouth ?— had you 
power to do it withoufUie lie Your li^ is lil^hah one. Have you 
no such power It is a flagidmis one. In mire may be seen laid 
the principal part of the foundation of English common law. 
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V, ■ - ■'-'CHA'P'T'fiH XI.^ 

Non-.fausa pro causd : or, Cause and obstacle coa- 
/aunded. 

Ad judioHJin. 

Exposition. 

WuEN in a systeqi «vl;iicb haa good^pointe ia it you 
have a set of abuses^ or apy pf (bPPi tp ; M^ter 
a general eulogiutn bestowed on 4be sys^eBi, or an in- 
dication more ot Jess explicit of the good exacts the 
existence pf which is opt of disppte, tabe the abuses 
you have to defeodi either separately or collectively, 
(collectively is the safest course,) and to them ascribe 
the credit of having given birt}) to the gopd effects. 
CiltphQC,ergdpi'opterlioQ. 

In every politipal syalpip pf lp<lg atandiog, 

and which npt having been producetl, any conalderahle 
part pf it, in pjp^^tiqn of aPy coi^nehensive dpr 
sign, good or bad, h«t pjece-racal, *^*1 di- 

stant hmes, accpfding to the casual and temporary 
predominance pf confficliqg interests, whatsoever may 
be the gopd or th^ had ppinM ip thP dilate of things 
which at a)y givpn ffme constitntes the result pf it, 
among the incidents which q^ay he observed as having 
place in it, some, upon proper scrutiny and proper 
distinction made, may be seen to have operated in 
the character of effective or proniotive causes; others, 
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in the character of obstacles or preventives ; others, 
to have been in relation to tliem, in the character of 
immaterial incidiota or inoperative circumstances. 

In such a system, whatsoever are the abuses or other 
imperfections in it, and whatsoever are the prosperous 
results observable in it, these prosperous results will 
have found, in the abuses and imperfections, not so 
many efficient or proinotive causes, but so many Ob' 
Stacies or preventives. 

Meantime, if so you can order matters that, instead 
of being recognised as having operated in the charac- 
ter of obstacle, tbe abases in question shall be be- 
lieved to have operated in tbe character of efficient or 
promotive causes, nothing can contribute more porfbr- 
fully to the* effect which it is your endeavour to pro- 
duce. 

If you cannot so far succeed, as to cause the pro* 
sperous results in question to be referred to the abuses 
by wbieh they have been obstructed and retarded, the 
next thing you are to endeavour at, is, to cause them 
to be ascribed to some inbperetiye circumatance or 
circumstances, having in appeairance some connexion 
or othffl-T— the nearer the better- — with the abuses. 

At any rate, you will, as far as depends Upon you, 
cause the prosperous drcuhrstances in question tp be 
referred to any causes rather than the real Ones : for 
in proportion as it becomes manifest of- what causes 
they are the results, it wifi become manifest of what 
other circumstances they have not been the results; 
whereupon, no sooner is any one of the abuses you 
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have to defend^con&idered in this point of view, than 
a question will be apt to occur ;—Wdl, and this ?— 
what bas been tba Oset^f this ? < To trhich no answer 
being found, the consequence is such as need not be 
mentioned. 

Red knowledge being among the number of your 
most formiddde adversaries, your endeavour must of 
course be to obstruct its advancement and propa^- 
tion as effectually as possible. 

Real knowledge depends in a great degree on the 
being able, on each occasion, to distinguish from each 
other, causes, obstacles, and uninfluencing circum- 
stances : these, therefore, it must on every occasion 
be^our study to confound as effectually as possible. 

. Exposure, 

Example 1 • — Chod ^ Government : — Obstacle repre- 
sented as a cause, — the mjksence of the Croton, 

If the superiority of the Constitution of the English 
limited monarchy, as compared with all absolute or 
less limited monarchies, be in England' a point un- 
disputed, and regarded as indisputable, and the cha- 
racteristic by which that limited monarchy is distin- 
guished froni all absolute and leas limited monarchies, 
is, the influencefthe superior influence of the mass of 
the people, -T^he influence exercised by the will of 
the nominees of the people On the wills of the nomi- 
nees Of the king, and thence on the conduct of the 
king himself, — a circumsbrnce which, in so far as it 
operates, diminishes the efficiency of this influence, 
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and on maiiy^ if not most occasions, may be seen to 
destroy that eflkieocy altogetha’j-^cannot witli pro- 
pri^ bo mimliered amoog •the^ cauKS of that supe- 
riority, but must» on the contrary, be placed to the 
account of the obstacles that obstructed it. 

In point of. fact, thoMmembers of the House of 
Commons, some really, all in supposition, nominees 

the mass of the peofde, act, as to the nominees of 
the king, — viz. the members*of the executive depart- 
ment, — with the authority of judges : vi2. to the pur- 
pose of causing punishment to be inflicted under the 
name of punbhiilent, in case of special delinquency, 
not without the concurrence of the House of Lords ; 
but to the purpose of causing removal^ withouPany 
such concurrence. 

In so far as over the will of the nominees of the 
people as above mentioned, acting in their above- 
mentioned character of judges, an efficient influence 
is exercised by the king or his nominees, the efiiciency 
of this judicial authority is destroyed ; the nominees 
of the king, in the exercise of their respective bmctions, 
committing any enormities at pleasure; and thereupon 
in the character though without the name of judges, 
absolving themselves, and, if such be their pleasure, 
praising themselves for wfait;they have, done. , 

In this case, the fallacy consists iiv representing, 
defending, and supporting, in the character of an in- 
dispensable cause of the acknowledged prosperous re- 
. suits, the sinister and corruptive influence in question; 
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circamatence which, so far ftotn being itr-tmy de^ 
gree a ^timio^ve cause, is an obstacle. • 

In wthaf %ay ito[ierateB si»i|he character of aaob- 
structive and destructive circumstance, has already 
been shown above. In what way, wHh relation to the 
same edisct, it can opereue as a^ caB6e,.ha8 never been 
so much as attempted to be shown ; it has been on 
every.;)«DCcasion taken for granted, Bnd this, on no 
other ^*eand than that of its being a concomitant cir- 
cumstance," ‘ 

Example 2.— ^.E^c/, good GovKrnnutnt : — Ohtade 
reprtsenfed as a cauxt—istation of the Ushops in 
the House of Lords. , 

To good government, neither in the situation of a 
bishop nor in any other situation can a man be con- 
tributory, any further than as be takes a part in it. 

In that department of govefnmeat which is carried 
on in the House of Lords, a man cannot beaf a part 
any further tlian as he takes -a part 'in tba:' tM>ates 
carded on tlm'e, or at least attends and 'j^ives his 
VOtBi 

&t ’G/f the whole body of bishops, including since 
the T5nion those from Ireland, a small part, upon an 
average scarce so many as a tenth, are seen to attend 
and give thei^' votes : and as for speaking— when any 
instance of it happens to take place, it sets men 
a-startng and talking as if it were a phenomenon. 
Hgiw comes it that the number of those who vote. 
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and especially of tboae.wbo spieakr is so small? Be<- 
cause a general feeling exists, that to that class tem- 
poral occupations and politicf are not suitable occu- 
pations. 

And why not suitable ? 

1. Because in tibat war of personalities in wbicb, in 
a large proportion, the debates in that as well as in 
the other House consis^ u man of this class is in a pe- 
culiar degree vidnerable. The Apostli^s, did they bear 
any part in, had they any seat in, the Roman Senate, 
or so much as in the Common-council of the city of 
Jerusalem ? Was it Peter, was it James, was it John, 
— was it not Dives; tliat used to clothe himself in 
purple and fine linen ? — Walking from place to 4 >lace 
to preach, comprised their occupations. If yours were 
the same, would you not be rather more like them 
than you are ? 

2. Because there is a general feeling, though not 
expressed in words, from a sort of decency and 
compassion, that a Je^slative assembly is not a fit 
place for a.maawho is. not at liberty to speak what 
he thin’ks ; and who, should he be bold enough to 
bring to view any one of the plainest dictates of poli- 
tical utility, might be put to silence and confounded 
by reference to this or jthat one of the 39 Articles, or 
by this or that text of Scripture, out of a Testament 
Old or New. 

So many things of which, however improbable, he 
is bound to profess his belief. 

So many things which, however indefensible by 
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reason, he wonld be bound, were be to open hts mouth, 
to defend. ’ 

Matter of duty to him to be, — matter of infamy not 
to be,— steeled against conviction. 

So many vulnerable parts- with which he is embar- 
rassed, and with which an antagonist of his is not em- 
barraswd. 

So many chains with which he is shackled, and with 
which an antagonist of his is not shaclded. 

A mao whose misfortune should it be to hear a word 
or two of reason, it would be bis duty not to listen to it. 

To a man thus circumstanced, to talk reason would 
have something ungenerous in it 'and indecorous ; it 
would be as if a man should set about talking inde- 
cently to his daughter or his wife. 

In vain would they answer, what has been so often 
answered, that neither Jesus nor his Apostles ever 
meant what they said — ^that every thing is to be ex- 
plained and explained away. By answers of this sort, 
those and those alone would be satisfied, whose satis- 
faction, with every thing that is established, is im- 
moveable, and not susceptible of experiencing dimi- 
nution from any objections, or increase from any 
answers. 

Example 9.— Effect, useful national learning ■ Ob- 
stacle stated as a cause, system of education pur- 

suxA in Chur ch-of- England Universities, 

On the aul^ect of learning, to the question whether 
with relation to it the universities might with more 
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propriety be considered, as causes or as obstacles, 
much need not here be said, after what has been said 
on the sulycct, by Reverend Vicesimus Knox, and 
of late by the Edinburgh Review, 

If these fragments, with the exception of the scur- 
rilous parts of the Review, were put together and 
made into a book^ a most instructive addition to it 
might be made by a history of the treatment expe- 
rienced from this quarter by the inventions of the 
quaker Lancaster. In the age of academical and 
right-reverend orthodoxy, learning, it would there be 
seen, is even to the very first rudiments of it, an ob- 
ject of terror and hatred. 

Of this Quaker, though he undertook not to attempt 
to make converts, what is certain, is, that no school 
would, under his management, have been a school of 
perjury : and since, in so far as by his means the ele- 
mentary parts of knowledge made their way among 
the people, intellectual light would take place of 
intellectual darkness, he experienced the hostility that 
might so naturally have been.expected from those who 
love darkness better than light, to wit, for a reason 
which may be seen in that book, the knowledge of 
which it was his object to diffuse, as it was theirs to 
confine and stifle it. 

In virtue and knowledge, in every feature of felicity, 
the empire oY Montezuma outshines, every body 
knows, all the surrounding states, even the Common- 
wealth of Tlascala not excepted. 

Where (said an inquirer once, to the. high priest of 
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the temple of Vitzlipultzli), where is it that we, are to 
look for the true cause of .so glorious a pre-eminence? 
“Look for it!” (answered t)ie holy pou tiff,) .“Where 
shoul^st thou look for it,; blind sceptic, but in the 
copio'didess of the streams in which the sweet and 
precious blood of iptiocents flows daily down the altars 
of the great God 

“Yes,” answered in full convocation and full chorus 
the archbishops, bishops, deans, ca.nons, and prebends 
of the religion of Vitalipultzli : — “ Yes,” answered in 
semi-chorus the vice-chancellor, with all the doctors, 
both the proctors and masters regent and non-regent 
of the as yet uucatholiciz’d university of Mexico — 
“ '^s, in the copiousness of the streams in which the 
sweet and precious blood of innocents flows daily 
d<^n the altars of the great God/* 

Example nationtd ’virtue J Obstacle re- 

presented as a cause, opulence of the clergy. 

In seveiral former works it has been show,n % that, 
be the effect what it may," — in so far as money or in 
any other shape the matter of reward, is, inr the cha- 
i-acter of an efficient cause, employed in the view or 
under the notion of promoting it, — what degree of effi - 
ciency shall attend in such case the use made of the 
instfument, depends not so much upon its magnitude 


• Traitt dei Peine? et de* Recow^iBeB. Defence of Economy against 
Burke, and against lUise: both in the Pamphleteer, Anno 1617. 
Church- of-Englandisni Examined, 1018. 
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as upon th& manner in which, andtbe skill with which, 
it is applied ; and in particular, that, in so far as that 
instrument is composed of public nioney^, it is no less 
possible, and in some cas^ much ihore frecpient, so 
to apply it that the production of that effect shall, 
instead of being promoted, be prevented : that when, 
as for working, a man is paici alike whether he 
does work or whether he does noiie, tb expect work 
from him is impossible, dud to pretend t» iaimect it, 
mere niockery ; that after engaging to render an ha- 
bitual course of service (for the rendering of which no 
extraordinary degree of talent or.alacrity is necesi^y}, 
a fit person has received that which is necessary to 
obtain his free engagementiffiW the rendering it, every 
penny added has nO other "tendency than to afford 
him means and incentives to relinquish his duties for 
whatever other occupations are more suitable to his 
taste. 

Now if this be true of all rnen, It is true of every 
man : and it is not a man’s being called prebend, 
canon, dean, bishop, or even archbishop, that will in 
his case or in any other person’s case make it false. 

It is a proposition that, be it ever so true, is not 
evident, hut requires argument deduced from ex- 
perience to render it so, that by sqch service as is 
rendered by the English clergy, virtue is in any degree 
promoted. 

It is a proposition that, be it to a certain extent 
ever so true, is to a certain extent notoriously not 
true, that to the procurement of such service, money 


z 
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from Bny source is necessary. For without a particle 
of mon^ passing from hand to hand, service of this 
sort is rendered by men. one towards another, viz. 
among the people called Quakers : and if for the ex* 
hibitin^to view the comparative degrees of efficiency 
with which service of this sort is rendered, — work of 
this sort done,— who is there that will take upon him 
to deny that the highest degree of the scale would be 
found occupied by the peojJe called Quakers, or dis- 
puted with them by. the people called Methodists, 
while the very lowest would be recognised as being 
occufHed without dispute by the members sacred or 
profane of tiie established andimost opulently endowed 
Cfiurch of England; 

It is another proposition that still remains to be 
proved, thad, admitting that for the procurement of 
Ihis service— to the whole extent in which for the pro- 
duction of virtue it is wanted, — money is necessary, it 
is also necessary that fw the raising of the necessary 
qmatity, money should by the power of Government 
be forced out of the pockets of unwilling eontrlbutors. 
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CHAPTER XIl. 

Partiality-preacher's Argumeni. 

Ad judicium. 

From the abuse, argue nol agairist the use. 

Exposition. 

From abuse it is an error (k lias been said) to ar- 
gue<against Use. 

The proposition is an absurd one, make tbe best 
of it; but the degree of absurdity will depend upon the 
turn that may be given to the sentence. * 

Whichsoever be tbe turp given .to it, the plain and 
undeniable truth of the case as between use and abuse 
will alike serve for tbe exposure of it. 

Be the institution what it may, whatsoever good 
effects there are that have resulted from it, the^O con- 
stitute, as far as experience goes, the use of it ; .what- 
soever ill effects have resulted frotn it, these, in sp far 
at least as they have been the object of foresight and 
the result of intention, constitute the ahust of it. 

Thus as to past results : and the same observation 

applies to expected future ones. . 

m 

Exposure, 

Now then come the fallacies to the propagation of 
which it may and must have been directed. 

1 . In taking an account of the effects of an institu- 
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tion, you ought to set down all the good effects and 
omit all the bad ones. 

This is one of (be purposes to which it is cftpable 
of being applied : this needs not much to be said of 
it. 

2. In taking an account of' the effects of an insti- 
tution good and bad^ you ought not to argue against 
it on the suppos^ion 0iat the sum of the bad ones is 
greater than the sum of the good ones, merdy from 
the circumstance that among all its effects taken to> 
gether, there are some that belong to the bad sidte of 
the account. 

In this latter sense, such is the character of the 
maum that nothing can be said agaii\st tbe truth of 
it. As an instruction, it is too obvious to be of any 
use ; in the way of warning, it cannot by possibility do 
any harm, nor i^Mt altogether out of the sphere of 
possibility, Upit in this or that instance it may have 
its use. 

Applied to a men’s pecuniary affairs it amounts to 
thb : viz. Conclude not that a man has no property 
because he has some debts. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

The End justifies the Means. 

Ad judicium. 

In this case surely, if in any, exposition is of itself 
exposure. 

The insertion of ^is article in the list of fallacies 
was suggested by the use made of it in the Courier 
Newspaper of the 27 th 6i August 1819, as reported 
and commented upon in the Morning Chronicle of 
the 38th “. ^ 

The end justifies the means. Yes : but on three 
conditions, any of which failing, no such justification 
has place. 

]. One is, that the end be good. 

2. That the means chosen be either purely good, 
or if evil, having less evil in theni than on a balance 
there is of real good in the end. 


® The Courier Newspaper is, in the other public prints, perpetually 
spoken of as enjoying the favour of the Monarch of the day. 
1 have all along been upon the watch to see whether a denial in 
any shape of that assertion would be given. 1 have never been able 
to hear of any such thing. The fact admitted, a conclusion which 
can scarcely be refused is, that the principles manifested in that 
paper are the principles entertained and acted upon hy that ro^^al 
arbiter of our fate, in whose disposal the lives and fortunes of about 
twenty millions or thereabout in the three kingdoms, and sixty mil- 
lions in Asia, are placed. Without deigning to wait for and re- 
ceive, or if received, to have regard to the evidence on the other 
side, at the solicitation of Lord Sidniouth, Secretary of State, the Prince 
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3. Thai they have more of good in them, or less 
of evil, as the case may be, than any others, by the 
employment of which the tetiil might have been at- 
tained. 

Laying out of the case these restrictions, note the 
absurdities that would folloM'. 

Acquisitidn of a penny 16Af is the end I am at. The 
goodness of it is indisputable. If by the goodness of 
the end, any means ^employed in the attainment of 
it are justified, instead of a penny, I may give a pound 
for it ; thus stands the justification oh the ^und of 
prudence. Or, instead of giving a penny for it, I may 
cutithe baker's throat, and thus get it for nothing ; 
and thus stands the ju’stlhidation on the ground of be- 
nevolence and beneficence. 

In politics, what is the use of this fallacy ? In the 
mouth of one whose station is among the xlts, it will 
serve for whatsoever crudties thbse by whom power 
is exercised may at any ifnle find a pleasure in com- 
mitting on those over whom power is exercised, for 

Re^nt by one letter dated .August 1819 bestows his approbation 
updn the conduct xnaintained by the Manch^ter Magistrates, on 
the occasion of the slaughter committed by their officers — by the 
armed yeomanry on an unarmed multitude: and by another, dated 
the same month, upon Sir John Qing, the General Commander 
of the Regular^, for the support given by him to it. What shall we^ 
say of this r Let pnidence give the answer. The Secretary is worthy 
to serve such a Sovereign ; the Sovereign is worthy to be served by 
such a Secretary. — Every stroke he adds to his own portrait, the faith- 
ful servant adds to that of his royal patron and protector. A com- 
plete portrait thus formed by lines copied from the Courier, would con- 
stitute a most instructive and interesting piece. 
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the purpose of conBrming themselves in the power of 
committing more such cruelties. 

The INS, as the ppwer to commit atro- 

cities, and that power having sinister interest for its 
spur, is never suffered to be idle^ For the use of this 
fallacy, in so far as it can be worth their while to em- 
ploy a doak, they have therefore a continual demand. 

The OUTS, acting ijnder the impulse pf the same 
spur, sharpened by continual privation, and continually 
repeated disappointment, have op their part a still 
more urgent demand for the same fallacy, though the 
opportunities of makfng application of it but rarely 
pres^ themselves to their hands. 

Tftfe oracular party ad agerr— invented by the Whigs : 
-^Not men but measures, or I^pt measures but men : 
-—for according as you complete the sentence, you 
may word it either way,T^This bold bpt slippery in- 
strument of fallacy has mauifeat alliance with the pre- 
sent. Seating in office fit men, being the end, every 
thing depending upon that end, and the men in ques- 
tion being the only ones by which it can b^3^ttained, 
no means can be imagined by which such an end may 
not be justified. 
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CH^TER XrV. 

Opp^ser-Generat^Jmiification'.—Not measures but 
men; Not mm but measures. 

invidiam. 

AccorDTN’G to the notions commonly entertained 
of moral du^ under the head of probity, ^nd in par- 
ticular under the head of that branch c|f probity which 
consists in sincerity, wliatsoever be the nature and 
extent of the business in question, private or public, 
it is not right for a man to argue against his ojjn opi- 
nion ; — when his opinion is so and so, to profesr it to 
be the iwerse, and in so doing to bend the force of 
his mind to the purpose of causing others to. embrace 
the opinion thus opposite to his real one. 

That, in particular, if being a member of the House 
of Commons, and in opposition, a measyre which to 
him seems a proper one, is brought on the carpet on 
the mini^rial side, it is not right that he ^lould de- 
clare it to be, in his opinion, pernicious, and use his 
endeavours to have it thought so, and treated as such 
by the House ; and so again, if, being on that same 
side, a measure such as to him appears pernicious, is 
brought on the carpet on the side of opposition, it is 
liot right that he should declare it to be, in his opi- 
nion, beneficial and fit to be adopted, and accordingly 
use his endeavours to make it generally thought so, 
and as such adopted by the House. 
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'An aphorism, said to have been a favourite one with 
the late Alr^ Charles Fox, is the proposition at the 
head of this chapter j ■ ' ' r , 4 1 

Not men bqt measures I or, Not measures but men I 
are the two forms in either of which, according as the 
ellipsis is filled up, the aphorism may be couched. 

Not measures but men ! is the more simple expres- 
sion of the two, it being in that form that the apho- 
rism is marked out for apfntjbation : reprobation be- 
ing the sentiment attached to its opposite. Not men 
but measures I 

If yon look to speeches, then comes the constant 
and constantly interminable question— what were the 
words in the speeches. The words are in that case 
on each occasion genuine or spurious, the interpreta- 
tion correct or incorrect, according as it suits the pur- 
pose of him who is speaking of it, and more particu- 
larly of him who spoke it, that it should be. 

But on one occasion, we have the aphorism from 
the pen of Charles Fox himself: and then, if applied 
to the question of sincerity or insincerity, as above, it 
is found to have no direct bearing on it. 

“ Are to be attended to” are the words employed 
on this occasion to complete the proposition. " How 
vain, how idle, how presumptuous (says the declaimer 
in his attempt to put on the historian) is the opinion 
that laws can do every thing ! and how weak and f)er- 
nicious the maxim founded upon it, that measures not 
men, are to be attended to!” 

Weak enough as thus expressed, it must be con- 
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fessed: and abundantly too weak to be by a statesman 
considered as worth noticing even by so vague and 
ungrounded a note gf T(^J[)bation.— As if anyone 
ever thought of ftenyingthat both ought to be '■^at- 
tended toT and as if, ewn in a debating club, words 
so vague and unmeaning as “ attended to" were a ht 
sub^t of debate. 

What must be confessed is, that to a man who 
wishes well to his country, and sees a set of men who 
in his opinion are a bad set, conducting the affairs of 
it, few things are more provoking than by this or that 
comparatively unimportant, but so far as it goes be- 
neficial measure, to see them obtain a degree of repu- 
tadbn of which one effect may be to confirm them in 
their seat. 

But what seems not to have been sufficiently “ at- 
tendedto" is, that it is by the badnesa of their mea- 
sures that the (Mily warrant .for giving to the men the 
appellation of bad men can be pounded : that if they 
are really the bad men they are supposed to be, have 
a little patience, and they will come out with some 
bad measure, against which, it being by 4be supposi- 
tion bad, and by yourself looked upon as such, you 
may without prejudice to your sincerity, point your 
attacks : and if no such Imd measure ever came from 
them, die imputation of dieir being bad men, is rather 
premature. 

Distressing indeed to a man of real probity must 
be the alternative : to see a set of men fixed in this 
their all-commanding seat, and making a proportion- 
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ally ektensive and permcioQs use of it ; or, fot the 
purpose of taking wh^ifc chaiice is to be had of pre-n 
chidii^g theih frotn this to keep On strain- 

ing ev©^ endeavour <o make llie House ahd the pub- 
lic look upon as pernicious, a measure of Jtlie utility 
of which he is himself s^tis^ed. 

In the abomination of long and regularly corrupt 
parliaments lies the cause of thfs distress. 

Under this system, when the whole system of abuses 
has a determined patron on the throne, and that pa- 
tron has got a set of ministers that suit this ruling 
purpose, misrule may swell tp such a pitch, that with- 
out any one measure in such sort bad that you can 
fix upon it and say this is a sufficient ground for pu- 
nishment, or even for dismission, the State may be at 
the brink of ruin meantime some measure may be 
introduced, ugainst which, though good or at least in- 
noxious of itself, the people, by means of some misre- 
presentation of matter M fact, or some erroneous opi- 
nion or other which prevails among them, may to the 
disgrace ^and expulsion of the ministry be turned 
against it, and theft comes the distressing alternative. 

But w ere the duration of the assembly short, and 
the great and surely effective mass^of the matter of 
corruption expelled aiwi kept out of it, no such alter- 
native would ever present itself The chance of rid- 
ding the country of a bad set of ministers would be 
renewed continually. The question supposed to be 
tried on each occasion might be the question really 
tried : whereas at present on each occasion the ques- 
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tion tried is bat one and same, viz. Shall the mi- 
nistry OT shall it not continue ? 

The question carpet is like the wager 


in a feigned issue, a i|iere £arce, which, but foFits con- 
nection with the principal question above mentioned, 
would not be deemed worth frying, and would not be 
tried. 
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GHAPfER XV. 

Itejection instead of Amending, 

Ad judicium. 

Exposition. 

This fallacy consists in urging in the character of 
a bar, or conclusive objection against the proposed 
measure, some consideration, which, if presented in the 
character of a propiosed amendment, might have more 
or less claim to notice. 

It generally consists of some real or imaginary in- 
convenience, alleged commonly, but not necessarily' as 
eventually to result from the adoption of the measure. 

This inconvenience, supposing it real, will either be 
preponderant over the promised benefit or not pre- 
ponderant. 

In either case it will be either remediable or irre- 
mediable. 

If at the same time irremediable and preponderant, 
then it is, and then only, that in the character of an ob- 
jection it is of itself conclusive. 

By him in whose mind discernment and candour 
are combined, this distinction will be not only felt, 
but brought to view. If in respect of adequate dis- 
cernment there be a failure, it will not be felt : if in re- 
spect of candour only, it will have been felt, but it 
will not be brought to view, 

The occasion by which opportunity is adorded for 
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the working of this fallacy, is the creation of any new 
office, including the mass of emolument which, with- 
out inquiry into the necM^fty, qr any means taken for 
keeping down the qaantoni of it within the narrowed 
limits which the good of the service admits of,’ is, by 
the union of habit with the sinister interest that gave 
birth to it, annexed as of course, upon their creation, 
to all -new. offices. 

The fallacy, what thwre is of fallacy in the case 
consists in the practice of setting up the two univer- 
sally applicable objections, .viz. need of economy, and 
mischief or danger from the increase of the influence 
af the crown, in the character of peremptory bars to 
the proposed measure. 

Exposure. 

The ground on which an objection of this stamp 
may with propriety be considered and spoken of under 
.tlie denomination of a fallacy, is Where the utility of 
the proposed new establishment is left unimj>eached, 
and the soloTeasoD for the rejection proposed to be 
put upon the proposed measure consists in the above 
topics or one of them. 

' In. such case, on the part of him by whom any ob- 
jections so inconclusive in their nature are relied on, 
.the reliancq, placed on them amounts to a virtual ac- 
Jmowledgemeilt of utility of the proposed new es- 
taUiahment: inasmuch as in an address from one ra- 
tional being to another, nothing seems, upon the face 
of the statemenlt at least, more unnatural, tlian that if 
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a man could find any objection that would apply to 
the particular establishment in question in contra- 
distinction to all others, he sbot^ ^oohne himself to 
an objection which applies alike to almost all existing 
establishments ; that is, to almost the w^ole frame of 
the existing government. 

Such is the case where the two common-place ob- 
jections in question, or either of them, are brought 
out in the character of objections by themselves, and 
without being accompanied by any specific ones. • 

But even when added to specific ones, an objection 
thus inconclusive in its nature, if urged in a direct 
way, and dwelt upon with any emphasis, can scarcely, 
at least while, there remain any useless places unato- 
lished, or any overpaid places, from which the over- 
plus of emolument remains undefalcated, be exempted 
from the imputation of iirelevancy. 

At any rate, wherever it happens that a minister at 
present in office sees opposite to him in the House 
another person who has at any time been in office, it 
seems an observation not very easy to answer in the 
character of an argument ad kminem, should it be 
said, “ When you were in office, there were such and 
such offices which were of no manner of use ; these 
you never used your endeavours to abolish, notyith- 
standing the use that would have resulted from the 
abolition, in the shape of diminution of needless ex- 
penditure and sinister influence : yet now, when a set 
of offices is proposed, for which you cannot deny but 
that there is some use, your exertions for the benefit 
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of ecoRoiQy are reserved to be directed against these 
useful ones.” 

No dioubt byl that oh the soppositibn that toe two 
oppoHte masses of advantage and disadvantage being 
completely iS equilibtio, '--advantage in the shppe of 
service expected to be rendered in the proposed new 
offices on the one hand, disadvantage in the shape of 
expense of the emolument proposed to be attadied to 
them on the others— « weight much less than that of 
the mischief from the increase of sinister influence, 
would suffice to turn the scale. 

Take also another supposition. Suppose (what is 
not in every case possible) that the value of the service 
expected to be obtained by means of the proposed 
new offices is capable of being obtained; and has Ac- 
cordingly been obtained in figures. Suppose on the 
other hand (what will very frequently be feasible) toat 
the expense of the establishment. may. with sufficient 
prechdon be obtained in figures, and being so obtained, 
on striking the balance, found to be less than the ad- 
vantage so expected from, the service. Suppose lastly, 
(what is impossible) that the value of the mischief 
which, in the shape of introduction of additional in- 
fluence^ were with sufficient precision capable of stand- 
ing expressed in figures had been so expressed, and 
being so expressed, the .quantity of mischief in this 
shape were found sufficient to turn the scale on the 
side of disadvanffige. 

Here would be a sufficient rekson for the rejection 
of the proposed establishment, and thence a sufficient 
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warrant for bringing into the field the argument in 
question, common~{>lace as it isk But inf regard to 
this test suppoeitibn 'at toy rate, far it is from 
being capable of beteg reediced, is bat top evident. 

Upon the whole, therefore, so fair at^east as con- 
cerns the objection drawn from the increase thet wodld 
result to the sinister influence of the ero^nj it may be 
Said that whatsoever time is- spent in descanting upon 
this topic may be set down to the account of lost time. 

It is a topic, -the importance of which is surely suf- 
ficient to entitle it to be considered by itself. The 
influence of thP CTodri, it ought always to be remem- 
bered, can no otherwise receive with propriety the 
epithet sinister, than in so far as, by b^ng directeif to 
and reaching a member of Parliament or a parliamen- 
^ tary elector, it affects the parity of Parliament. But 
by a system of measures properly directed to that 
end, the constitution of Parliament might be effec- 
tually guarded against any degree of impurity capable 
of being productive of any sensible inconvenience, 
whatsoever were the lucrativeness of the utmost 
number of oflices, for the creation or preservation 
of which so milch as a plausible reason coiuld be 
found: and were it Otherwise, the prbper remedy 
would be found j not in the tefusal to create any new 
office, the service of which was understoiod to over- 
balance in any determinate tod imquestionable degree 
the mischief of the expense; but in the taking the no- 
mination out of the hands of the crown, and vesting it 
in some other and independent hands. 

2 A 
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The puUifigall places in Uiese respects upon the same 
footing'~iiece|)8ary and unnecessary ones, — properly 
paid and overpaid ones,— •wears out and weakens that 
ener^ which should be reserved for, and directed with 
all its force Igainst, unnecessary places, and the over- 
plus part of the pay of overpaid ones. 

Another occasion on which this fallacy is often 
wont to be applied, is the case in which, from the 
mere observation of a profit as likely from any trans- 
action to accrue to this or that individual, a censure 
is grounded, pronouncing it i.job: 

The error in case of sincerity, the fallacy in case of 
insincerity, con^sts, in forgetting that individuals are 
th^ stuff of which the public made ; that there is 
no way of benefiting the public but by benefiting in- 
dividuals i and that a benefit which, in the shape of 
pleasure or exemption from pain, does not sooner or 
later come home to the bosom of at least some one 
individual, is not in reality a benefit — is not entitled 
to that name. 

So far then from constituting an argument in dis- 
favour of the proposed measure, every benefit that can 
be pointed out as accruing or likely to accrue to any ' 
determinate individual or individuals^ constitutes, as 
fa^ as it goes, an argument in favour of the measure. 

In no ci^e whatsoever— K>n no imaginable suppo- 
sition — can this coofuderation serve, with propriety in 
the character of an argument in disfavour of any 
measure. In no case whatsoever — on no imaginable 
supposition — can it, so far as it goes, fail of serving 
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with propriety in the character of an argument in fa- 
vour of the measure. Is the measure good P — It adds 
to the mass of its advantages. Is the measure upon 
the whole a bad one ?— It subtracts, by the whole 
amount of it, from the real amount o^ the disadvan- 
tages attached to the measure. 

At the same time in practice, there is no argument, 
perhaps, which is more frequently employed, or on 
which more stress is laid, without doors at any rate, 
if not within doors, than this, in the character of an 
argument in disfavour of a proposed measure ; no ar- 
gument which, even when taken by itselfj is with more 
confidence relied on in the character of a conclusive 
one* 

To what cause is so general a perversion of the fa- 
culty of reason to be ascribed ? 

Two causes present themselves as acting in this 
character; 

1. It is apt to be received (and that certainly not 
without reason) in the character of evidence — -conclu- 
sive evidence — of the nature of the motive, to the in- 
fluence of which the part taken by the supporters of 
the measure^ or some of them, (viz. all who in any 
way are partakers of the private benefit in question,) 
ought to be ascribed. . 

In this character, to the justness of the conclusion 
thus drawn, there can in general be nothing to object. 

But the consideration of the motive in which the 
part taken either by the supporters or the opposers of 
a measure finds its cause, has elsewhere been shown 

2 A 2 
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to be a coh^eration alto^tber irrelevant*; and the 
use of the ailment has been shown to be the nuni- 
bet of those fellacies, the influence of which is in its 
hatufal' and ^eral tendency unfavourable to every 
gbod cause. 

The other cause is the prevalence of the passion of 
envy. To the man to whom it is an object of envy, 
the good of another man is evil to himself. By the 
envy of the speaker or writer, the supposed advantage 
to the third person is denounced in the character of 
an evil, to the envy of the hearers or the readers : — 
denounced, and perhaps without any perception of 
the mistake, so rare is the habit of self-examination, 
and so gross and so perpetual the eiTOrs into which, 
for want of it, the human mind is capable of being led. 

In speaking of the passion or affection of envy, 
being productive of this fallacious argument, and of 
the error, but for which shame w'ould frequently re* 
strain a man from the employment of it, it is not 
meant to speak of this passion or this affection as one 
of vvhich, on the occasion in question, the influence 
ought to be considered as pernicious tm the whole. 

So far from being pernicious, the more thoroughly 
if is considered, the more closely it will be seen to be 
salutary upon the whole ; and not merely salutary, at 
least in the best state of things that has yet been 
realized, but so necessary, that without it, society 
would hardly have been kept together. 


^ See Part 2. Personalities, 
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The legislalor who resolves aot to accept assistance 
from any but social motiveSi from noQe, save what in his 
vocabulary pass under the denomination of pure mo- 
tives, will find his laws without vigour and without use. 

The jud^j who resolves to have no prosecutors who 
are brought to him by any but pure motives, will not 
find that part of his emplun(ient which, under the pre- 
sent system of abuse, is composed of fees, and may 
save himself the trouble of going into court— of sitting 
on penal causes. The judge who should determine to 
receive no evidence but what was at the same time 
brought to him, and, w'hen before him, guided by (mre 
motives, need scarcely trouble himself to hear evi- 
dence. 

The practical inference is — that, if he would avoid 
drawing down disgrace upon himself instead of upon the 
measure he is opposing, a man ought to abstain from 
employing -this argument in confutation of the fallacy ; 
since, in as far as he employs it, he is employing in 
refutation of one fallacy (and that so gross an one, 
that the^ bare mention of it in that character may na- 
turally be sufficient to reduce the employer to silence), 
he is employing another fallacy, which is of itself sus- 
ceptible of a refutatiorrno less easy and conclusive. 

I, 

It is only by the interests, the affections, tlie pas- 
sions (all these w'ords mean nothing more than the 
same psychological object appearing in different cha- 
racters), that the legislator, labouring for the good and 
in the service of mankind, can effect his purposes. 
Tliose interests, aclijig in the character of motives, 
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may be of the self-regarding class, the dissocial, or the 
social ; — the social he will, on every occasion where 
he finds them thready in action, endeavour not only 
to engage in his service, but cherish and cultivate : 
the selfrregardiug and the dissocial, though his study 
will be rftther to restrain than encourage them, he will 
at any rate', wherever he sees them in action or likely 
to come into action, use his best endeavours to avail 
himself of directing their influence, with whatever force 
he can muster, to his own sottal purposes. 
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CHAPTER I. 

Characters common to all these Fallacies. 

Upon the whole, the following are the characters 
which appertain in common to all the several argu- 
ments here distinguished by the name of fallacies : 

1. Whatsoever be the measure in hand, they are, 
with relation to it, irrelevant. 

2. They are all of them such, that the applicalion 
of these irrelevant arguments, affords a presumption 
either of the weakness or total absence of relevant ar- 
guments on the side on which they are employed. 

3. Tu any good purpose they are all of them un- 
necessary. 

4. They are all of them not only capable of being 
applied, but actually in the habit of being applied, 
and with advaittage, to bad purposes : viz. to the ob- 
struction and defeat of all such measures as have fur 
their object and their tendency, the removal of the 
abuses or other imperfections still discernible ia the 
frame and practice of the^overnment. • 

5. By means of their irrelevancy, they all of them 
consume and misapply time, thereby obstructing the 
course, and retarding the progress of all necessary and 
useful business. 
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6. By that irritative .quality which, in virtue of their 

irrelevancy, with the improbity or weakness of which 
it is indicative, they them, in a degree 

more*or less considerable, but, in a more particular 
degree such of them %8 consist in personalities, they 
are productive of ill-humour, which in some instances 
has been productive of bloodshed, and is continually 
productive as above, of waste of time and hindrance 
of business. 

7. On the part of those who, whether in spoken or 
written discourses, give utterance to them, they are 
indicative either of improbity or intellectual weakness, 
or of a contempt for the understandings of those on 
whose minds they are destined to operate. 

8. On the part of those on whom j^ey operate, 
they are indicative of intellectual weakness : and on 
the part of those in and by whom they are pretended 
to operate, they are indicative of improbity, viz, in the 
shape of insincerity. 

The practical conclusion is, that in proportion as 
the acceptance and thence the utterance of ^ them can 
be prevented, the understanding of the public will be 
strengthened, the morals of the public will be purified, 
and the practice of government improved. 
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Of the mi&chif producible by Fallacies. 

The first division that presents itself in relation to 
the mischief of a fallacy, may lie expressed by the 
words specific and general. 

The specific mischief of a fallacy, consists in the 
tendency which it has to prevent or obstruct th^ intro- 
duction of this or that useful measure in particular. 

The general mischief, consists in that moral or in- 
tellectual depravation which produces habits of false 
reasoning and insincerity : — this mischief may again 
be distinguished into mischief produced within doors 
and mischief produced without doors. 

Under the appellatiou of mischief within doors, is 
to be understood all that mischief, that deception, 
which has its seat in the bosom of any member of the 
supreme legislative body. 

Under the appellation of mischief without doors, 
all that which has its seat in the bosom of any person 
not included in that body, — -of any person whose sta- 
tion is among the people at large. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Causes of tht utterance of these Fallacies. 

The causes of the utterance of these fallacies may, 
it should seenn, be thus denominated and enumerated. 

1. Sinister interest^selfp'conseious sinister in- 

terest, 

2. Interest-begotten-prejudice. 

3. Authority-begotten-prejudice. 

4. Self-defence, i. e. sense of the need of self- 

defence against counter fallacies. 

First Cause. 

Sinister interest, of the operation of which the party 
affected by it is conscious. 

The mind of every public man is subject at all times 
to the operation of two distinct interests ; a public and 
a private one. His public interest is that which is 
constituted of the share he has in the happiness and 
well-being of the whole community, or of the major 
part of it: his private interest is constituted of, or by, 
the share he has in the well-being of some portion of 
the i<:ommiinity less than the major part : of which 
private interest' the smallest possible portion is that 
which is composed of his own individual — his own 
personal — interest. 

In the greater number of instances, these two inter- 
ests arc not only distinct, hut opposite : and that to 
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such a degree, that if either be exclusively pursued, the 
other must be sacrificed to it. 

Take for example pecuniary interest : It is the per- 
sonal interest of every public man, at whose disposal 
public money extracted by taxes from the whole com- 
munity is placed, that enlarge a share as possible, 
and if possible the whole of it, should remain there for 
his own use : it is at the same time the interest of the 
public, including his own portion of the public interest, 
that as small a share as possible, and if possible no 
part at all, remain in these Same hands for his personal 
or any other pVivate use. 

Taking the w'hole of life together, there exists npt, 
nor ever can exist, that human being in whose instance 
any public interest he can have had, will not in so far 
as depends upon himself, have been sacrificed to his 
own personal interest. Towards the advancement of 
the public mterest all that the most public-spirited, 
which is as much as to«say the most virtuous of men 
can do, is to do what depends upon himself towards 
bringing the public interest, that is his own personal 
share in the public interest, to a state as nearly ap- 
proaching to coincidence, and on as few occasions 
amounting to a state of repugnance, as possible with 
his private interests. 

Were there ever so much reason for regretting it, 
the sort of relation which is thus seen to have place 
between public and private interest, would not be the 
less true : nor would it be the less incumbent on the 
legislator, nor would the legislator, in so far as he finds 
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it recoocileable to his personal interest to pursue the 
public interest, be the less disposed . and determined 
to act and shape his measures accordingly. 

But the more correct ahd complete a man’s concep- 
tion of the subject is, the more clearly will he under- 
stand, that in this natural and general predominance 
of personal, over every mofe extensive interest, there 
is no just cause for regret. Why? Because upon this 
predominance depends the existence of the species, 
and the existence of every individual belonging to it. 
Suppose for a moment the opposite stats of things — 
a state in which every one should prefer the public to 
himself — and the consequences — the necessary con- 
sequences, would be no less ridiculous in idea, than 
disastrous and destructive in reality. 

In the ordinary course and strain of legislation, no 
supposition inconsistent with this only true and ra- 
tional one, is acted upon. On this supposition is 
built whatsoever is done iij^ the application made 
either of the matter of reward, or of the matter of 
punishment, to the purposes of governraenjt. The sup- 
position is — ^that on the part of every individual whose 
conduct it is thtis endeavoured to shape and regulate, 
interest, and that, private interest, will be the cause by 
th^ operation of which his conduct will he determined : 
not only sO, but that in case of competition as be- 
tween such public and such private interest, it is the 
private interest that will predominate. 

If the contrary supposition were acted upon, what 
would be the consequence? that neither in the shape 
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of reward, nor in the shape of eventual punishment, 
would the precious matter of §ood and evil be wasted 
or exposed to w^te, but (in lieu of requisition, with 
reward or punishment, or both, for its sanction, for 
securing compliance) advice and recommendation 
would be employed throughout the system of law pe- 
nal as well as remuneratory. 

Thence it is that, in so far as in the instance of any 
class of men, the state of die law is such as to make 
it the interest of men belonging to that body to give 
rise or continuance to any system of abuse however 
flagrant, a prediction that may be made ivith full as- 
surance is, that the conduct of that body, that is, of 
its several members with few or no exceptions, will 
be such as to give rise or continuance to that system 
of abuse : and if there be any means which have been 
found to be, or promise to be conducive to any such 
end, such pieans will, accordingly, how inconsistent 
soever with probity in any shape, and in particular in 
the shape of sincerity, te employed. 

A common bond of connection, says Cicero some- 
where, ha*s plac;p among all the virtues : To the word 
virtue, substitute the word abuse, meaning abuse in 
government, and the observation will be no less true. 
Among abuses in government, besides the logical 
commune vinculum composed of the common denomi- 
nation abuse, there exists a moral commune vinculum 
composed of the particular and sinister interest in 
which all men who are members of a government so 
circumstanced have a share. 
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So long then as any man has any, the smallest par- 
ticle of this sinister intopest belonging to him — so long 
has he an interest, and consequently a fellow-feeling 
with every oth^ man who in the same situation has 
an interest of the like kind. Attack one of them, you 
attack all ; and in proportion as each of them feels 
his share in this common concern dear to him, and 
finds himself in a condition to defend it, he is prepared 
to defend every other confederate’s share with no less 
alacrity than if it were his own. But it is one of the 
characteristics of abuse, that it ran only be defended 
by fallacy. It is, therefore, the interest of all the con- 
federates of abuse to give the most extensive currency 
to fallacies, not only to such as may be serviceable to 
each individual) but also to such as may be generally 
useful. It is of the utmost importance to them to keep 
the human mind in such a state of imbeciii|y) as shall 
render it incapable of distinguishing trutk^rom error. 

Abuses, that is to say institutions bebeficial to the 
few, at the expense of the many, cannot openly, di- 
rectly, and in their own character, be defended. If 
at all, it must be in company wifeb^ and ‘’under the 
cover of other institutions to which this character 
either does not in fact appertain, of is not seen to ap- 
pertain. 

For the few who are in possesMpi^jj^’.power, the 
principle the best adapted, if it were Capable of being 
set to work, would be that which shtudd be applicable 
to the purpose of giving to the stock of abuses esta- 
blished at each given period, an unlimited increase. 
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No longer than aboiji; a i:entury ago a principle of 
this cast actually was ^^orce, 'end tliat to an extent 
that threatened the whole frame of society with ruin : 
viz. under the name of the principle of passive obe- 
dkfKe and non-resistance. 

This principle ii||as a primim mobile, by the due ap- 
plication of which, abuses in all shapes might be ma- 
nufactured for use to an amount absolutely unlimited. 

But this principle has now nearly, if not altogether, 
lost its force. The creation of abuses has, therefore, 
of necessity been given up ; the preservation of them 
is all that remains feasible : it is to this work that all 
exertions in faVour of abuse have for a considerable 
time past, and must henceforward be confined. > ■ 

Institutions, some good, some bad — some favour- 
able to both the few and the many ; some favouratde 
to the few alone, and at the expense of the many — 
are the ingredients of which the existing system is com- 
posed. He who protects all together, and without 
discrimination, protects the bad. To this object the 
exertions of industry are still capable of being directed 
with a prospect of success : and to this object they 
actually do continue to be directed, and with a degree 
of success disgraceful to the probity of the few by 
whom such breach of trust is practised, and to the 
intellect of the many by whom it is endured. 

If the fundamental principle of all good govern- 
ment, viz. that which states as being on every occa- 
sion the proper, and the only proper end in view and 
object of pursuit, the greatest happiness of the greatest 
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number^ were on every occasion set as the cnarii ; 
on each obcasion the par tioular -question would be, 
by what |}arhcular meens ean thb genend object be 
pursued with the greatest fnrobability of success ? 

But by the habit of recurring to and making appli- 
cation of this one principle, the eye of the inquirer, 
the toi^e of tt^ speaker, and the peti of the writer, 
would, on every part oi the held of legislation, be 
brought to some coddusion, passing condemnatuHi on 
some or other of those abuses, Continuance of 
which has this common interest for its support. 

In a word, so long as any one of these relatively 
profitable abuses continues unremedied,— so long 
must there be one such person or more to whose in- 
terest the use of reason is pr^udicial, and to whom 
not only tlie particular beneficial measure from which 
that particular abuse would receive itywrrection, but 
every other beneficial measure, in so far as it is 
supported by reason, will also be prejudicial in the 
same w'Uy. 

It is under the past and still existing state of 
tilings,— in other words, under the dominion' of u.'iage, 
custom, precedent, acting without any such recurrence 
to this only true principle, — that the abuses in ques- 
tion jiave sprung up. Custom, therefore, blind cus- 
tom, in contijadiction "and opposition to reason, is the 
standard which he will 'on every occasion endea- 
vouf to set up as the only proper, safe, and definable 
standafd of reference. Whatever is, is right : every 
thing is at it should be. These are his favouriW 
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maxiflus— maxims which he will let slip no opportu- 
nity of inculcaiiQ^ feQ» the best- advantage ptwabte. 

Having, b eiii ii Ba hfe i i i lrliiiwn iult w liMh f ii i t i 1 1 u t, hia 
share in the imivasal and legpliaaae: itderest, there 
must, to a correapnodis^ extent, be laws and institu^ 
tions, whil^i al&migh good and benefibial, are no less 
beneficial to and necessary to his iiAerest, than to that 
of the irfide commiinity'Of which he makes a part. 
Of tliese, then, in so far as they are necessary to 
his interest, he will be as sincere and strenuous a 
defender, as of those by which any part of the abuses 
w hieh are subservient to his sinister interest is main- 
tained. 

It is conducive, for instance, to his interest, tliat 
the country should be effectually defended against the 
assault of the common enemy ; that tlie persons and 
properties of the members of the community in gene- 
ral, his own included, should be as effectually as pos- 
sible protected against the assaults of internal ene- 
mies — of common malefactors. 

But it is under the dominion of custom, blind or 
at best purblind custom — that sneh protection has 
been provided. Custom, therefore, being sufficient 
for his purpose, Reason always adverse to it. Cus- 
tom is the ground on which it will be his endeawur 
to place every institution, the good us well as the bad. 
Referred to general utility as tlieir standard, shown 
to be conformable to it by the application of reason 
to the case, they would be established and supported, 
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indeed, on firmer ground than at present But by 
placing them on tlie ground of utility, by the applica- 
tion of reason, he has nothing to gain, while, as hath 
been seen above, he has every thing to lose and fear 
from it. 

The principle of general utility he will accord- 
ingly*be disposed to represent in the character of “a 
dangerous principle . ” for so long as blind custom 
continues to serve his purpose, such, with reference 
to him and his sinister interest, tjie principle of general 
utility really is. 

Against the recognition of the principle of general 
utility, and the habit of employing reason as an in- 
strument for the application of it, the leading mem- 
bers of the Government, in so far as corruption has 
pervaded the frame of Government, and in particular 
the members of all ranks of tlie profession of the law, 
have the same interest as in the eyes of Protestants 
and other non-catholics, the Pope and his subordi- 
nates had at the time and on the occasion of the 
change known in England by the narntf of the Re- 
formation, 

At the time of the Reformation, the opposition to 
general utility and human reason was conducted by 
fire and sw'ord. At present, the war against these 
powers can not be completely carried on by the same 
engines. 

Fallacies, therefore, applied principally to the pur- 
pose of devoting to contempt and hafirCd those who 
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apply the principle of general utility on this ground, 
remain the only instruments in universal uSe and re- 
quest for defending tiie strongholds of abuse against 
hostile powers. 

These engines we, accordingly, see applied to this 
purpose in prodigious variety, and with more of less 
artifice and reserve.' 


2 B 2 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Second Cause. 

Interest-begotten Prejudice. 

If by interest in some shape or other, that is by a 
motive of one sort or other, every act of the will 
and thence every act of the hand 'is produced, so di- 
rectly or indirectly must every act of the intellectual 
faculty ; though in this case the influence of the in- 
terest, of this or that motive, is neither so perceptible 

I 

nor in itself so direct as in the oilier. 

But how (it may be asked) is it possible that the 
motive a man is actuated by can be secret to himself? 
Nothing is more easy—nothing more frequent. In- 
deed the rare case is, not that of his not knowing, 
but that of his knowing it. 

It is with the anatomy of the human mind, as with 
the anatomy and physiology of the human body: tlie 
rare case is, not, that of a man’s being unconversant, 
but that of his being conversant with it. 

The physiology of the body is not without its diffi- 
culties: but in comparison of those by which tlie 
knowledge of the physiology of the mind has been 
obstructed, the difficulties are slight indeed. 

Not unfrequently, as between two persons living 
together in a state of intimacy, cither or each may pos- 
sess a more correct and complete view of the motives 
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by which the mind of the other, than of those by which 
his own mind is governed. 

Many a woman has in this way had a more cor- 
rect and complete acquaintance with the internal 
causes by which the conduct of her husband has been 
determined, than he has had himself. 

The cause of this is easily pointed out, Bv interest, 
a man is continually prompted to make himself as 
correctly and completely acquainted as possible with 
the springs of action, by which the minds of those are 
determined on whom he is more or less dependent for 
the comfort of his life 

But by interest he is at the same time diverted from 
any close examination into the springs by which his 
own conduct is determined. 

From such knowledge he has not, in any ordinary 
shape, any thing to gain, — he finds not in it any 
source of enjoyment. 

In any such knowledge he would be more likely to 
find mortification than satisfaction, The purely social 
motives, the semi-social motives, and, in the case of 
the dissocial motives, such of them as have their source 
in an impulse given by the purely social or by the 
semi-social motives ; these are the motives, the pre- 
valence of which he finds mentioned as mattet of 
praise in the instance of other men : it is by the sup- 
posed prevalence of these amiable motives that he 
finds reputation raised, and that res[>ect and good-will 
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in 'vMch emy man is obliged to look for so large a 
portion of the comfort of his life. 

In these same amiable smd desirable endon' men ts he 
finds the minds of othor men actually abounding and 
overfloMTing : abounding during their lifetime by the 
testimony of th^ir friends, and after th^r departure by 
the recorded testimony enre^stered in some monthly 
magazine, with the acciamatioo f>f their friends, and 
rrith scarce a dissenting voice from among their ene> 
mifcs. 

But the mor^ closely he looks into the mechanism 
of his own mind, the less of tlte ma;^ of etfects pro- 
duced he finds referable to anyM tltpse<emiable and 
delightful causes ; he finds nothingi therefore, to attract 
him towards this study, he ^ds much t^ repel him 
from it. 

Prai% and self-satisfaction, on the spore of moral 
worth, being accordingly hopeless, it is in intelleclual 
that he will seek for it. “ All men whp are actuated 
by regard for any thing but self, arc fools ; those only, 
whose regard is confined to self, are wise. I am of 
the number of the wise.” 

Pertiaps he is a man with whopi a large proportion 
of the self-regarding motives may be mixed up with 
a shgfat tincture of the social motives operating upon 
the private scale. What in tins case will be do? In 
investigating the source of a given action, he will in 
the first instance set it down, the whole of it, to the 
accennt of the amiable and conciliatory, in a word, 
the social motives. This, in the study of his own 
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mental physiology, will alwa^» be his first step, and 
this will commonly be his last. Why should he look 
further ? Why take itt hand the probe ? Why unde- 
ceive himself, aftd substitute a whole truth, that would 
mortify him, for a half tcuth that flatters him ? 

The greater the share which Uie motives of the so- 
cial class have in the production of the general tenour 
of a man's conduct, the less irksome it seems evident 
this sort of psychological self-anatomy will be. The 
first view is pleasing ; and the more virtuous the man, 
the more pleasing is that study, which to every man 
has been pronounced the pfpper one. 

But the less irksome any pursuit is, the greater, if 
the state of faculties, intellectual and aclive permit, 
will be a man's progress in it. 
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CHAPTER V. 

■ _ # 

Third Cfiusc. 

Auihorily-beg(ttten Prejudice. 

Prejudice is the name ^iven to an opinion of any 
sort, on any subject, when considered .as having been 
embraced without sulficicnl examination : it is a Judg- 
ment, wiiich boiiig pronounced before evidence, is, 
therefore, pronounced vrithout evidence. 

Now, at the hazard of\)Ging deceived, and by de- 
ception led into a line of conduct prejudicial either 
to himself or to some one to whom it would rather be 
his wish to do service, what is it that could lead a 
man to embrace an opinion without sufficient exami- 
nation ? • 

One cause is the uneasiness attendant on the lalmur 
of examination : he takes the opinion up as true, to 
save the labour that might be necessary to enable him ‘ 
to discern ffie falsity of it. 

or the pro()ensity to take not only facts but opinions 
upon trust, the universality is matter of universal ob- 
servation. Pernicious as it is in some of its applica- 
tions, it has its root in necessity, in the weakness of 
the human mind. In the instance of each indivi- 
dual, the quantity of opinion which it is possible for 
him to give acceptance or rejection to, on the ground 
of examination performed by himself, bears but a 
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small proportion to that in which such judgment, as 
he passes upon it, cannot have any firmer or other 
ground than that which is composed of the like judg- 
ment pronounced by some other individual or aggre- 
gate of individuals : the cases, in which it is possible 
for his opinion to be home-made^hc&r but a small pro- 
portion to the cases in which, if any opinion at all be 
entertained by him, That opinion must necessarily have 
been imported, 

But in the case of the public man, this necessity 
forms no justification either for the utterance or fur 
the acceptance of such arguments of base alloy, as 
those which are represented under the name of fal- 
lacies. • ‘ 

These fallacies are not less the offspring of sinister 
interest Irecause the force of authority is more or less 
concerned. Where authority has a share in the pro- 
duction of them, there are two distinguishable ways in 
which sinister interest may also have its share. 

A fallacy which, in the mouth of A., had its root 
immediately in interest, — in self-conscious sinister in- 
terest, — ^receiving utterance from his pen or his lips, 
obtains, upon the credit of his authority, credence 
among acceptors in any multitude. Having thus 
rooted itself in the minds of men, it becomes (;onsti- 
tutive of a mass of authority, under favour of which, 
such fallacies as appear conducive to the planting or 
rooting in the minds of men in general the erroneous 
notion in question, obtain, at the hands of other men, 
utterance and acceptance. 
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S. Having received the prejudice at the hands of 
authority, viz. of the opinion of those whose adherence 
to it was produced immediately or mediately by the 
operation of sinister interest, — sinister inCbrest ope- 
rating on the mind of die uUo'er or acceptor of the fal- 
lacy in question, prompts him to hestow on it, in the 
character of a rational argument, a degree of attention 
exceeding (bat which could otherwise have been be- 
stowed on it; he fixes, accordingly, bis attention on 
all considerations, tbe tendency of which is to procure 
for it utterance or acceptance, and keeps at a distance 
all considerations by which the contrary tendency is 
threatened. 
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, CHAPTER VI, 
fourth Cause. 

Self-def^l/ice against counter Fallctcks. 

The opposers of a pernicious measure may he 
sometimes driven to employ fallacies, from their sup- 
posed utility as an answer to counter fallacies. 

“ Soch is the nature of men (they may say), that 
these arguments, weak and inconclusive as they arc, 
are those which on tlierfialk of the people (upon whom 
ultimately every thing depends) make the strongest 
and most effectual impression 3 the measure is a most 
mischievous one: it w^ere a crime on our parts to leave 
unemployed any means not criminal that promise to 
be contributory to its defeat. It is the weakness of 
the public mind, not the weakness of our cause, that 
compels us to employ such engines in the defence 
of it.” 

■ 

This defence might, indeed, he satisfactory where 
the fallacies in question are employed, — not as siib- 
stitutts but only as supplements ro relevant and direct 
ones. 

But if employed as supplements, toiprovc their be- 
ing employed in that character and in that character 
only, and that the use thus made of them is not in- 
consistent with sincerity, two conditions seem requisite. 

1 . That arguments of the direct and relevant kind 
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be placed in the front of the battle, declared to be the 
main arguments, the arguments and considerations by 
whidi the opposition or support to the proposed mea- 
sure was produced ; • 

Q. That on the occasion of employing the fallacies 
in question, an ackiKrwledgement should be made of 
tlieir true character, of their intrinsic weakness, and 
of tire considerations which, as above, seemed to im- 
pose on the individual in question the obligation of 
employing them, and of the regret- with which the 
consciousness of such an obligation was accompanied. 

If, even when employed in opposition to a measure 
really pernicious, these warnings are omitted to be 
annexed to tliem, the omission affords but too strong 
a presumption of general insincerity. On the occasion 
in question, a man would have nothing to fear from 
any avowal made of their true character. Yet he 
omits to make this avowal. Why : — Because he fore- 
sees that, on some other occasion or occasions, argu- 
ments of this class will constitute his sole reliance. 

The more closely the above considerations are ad- 
verted to, the stronger is the proof which tlie use of 
such arguments, without such warnings, will be seen 
to afford of improbity or imbecility, or a mixture of 
the two, oil the part of him by whom they are em- 
ployed : of im(l>ecility of mind, if the weakness of such 
arguments has really failed of becoming visible to him : 
of improbity, if, conscious of their weakness, and of 
their tendency to debilitate and pervert the faculties, 
intellectual and moral, of such persons as arc swayed 
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by them, — he gives currency to them unaccompanied 
by such warning. 

Is it of the one or of tlie otlier species of imperfec- 
tion, or of a mixture of both, that such ileceptious 
argumentation is evidentiary ? On tliis occasion, as on 
others, the answer is not easy, nor fortunately is 
it material, to estimate the connexion between these 
two divisions of tlie mental frame ; so constantly and 
so materially does each of them exert an influence on 
the other, that it is difficult for eitlicr to suffer but the 
other must suffer more or less along with it- On many 
a well-meaning man this base and spui tons metal has 
no doubt passed for sterling; but if you see it bur- 
nished, ^nd held up in triumph by the hands of a man 
of strong as well as brilliant talents — by a very maslei' 
of the mint — set him down, without fear of injuFing 
him, upon the list of those who deceive without having 
any sucli excuse to plead as that of having been de- 
ceived. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Vse of th ese Pdldcia to the utterers and acceptors of 

them. 

Being all of them to such a degree replete with 
absurdity -finally of them upon tlie face of them com- 
posed of iKithiiig else— a question that naturally pre- 
sents itself is, how it has happened that they have ac- 
quired 80 extensive a Currency ? — how it is that so 
much use has been made, and continues to be made, 
of them. 

Is it credible (it ihay be asked) that^ to those by 
tvhom they are employedj the inanity and absurdity 
of fhem should not be fully nmnrfest? — Is it credible, 
that on such grounds political measures should pro- 
ceed ? 

No, it is not credible : to the very person by ^’hom 
the fallacy is presented in the character of a rfeason — 
of a reason on the consideration of which his opinion 
heis been formed, and on the strength of which his 
conduct is grounded, — it has presented itself in its 
genuine colours. 

But in all assemblies in which shares in power are 
exercised by (votes, there are two descriptions of per- 
sons whose convenience requires to be consulted,^ — 
that of the speakers and that of the hearers. 

To the convenience of persons in both these situa- 
tions, the class of Arguments here in question are in 
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an eminent degree favourable : 1. As to the situation 
of the speaker the more numerous and efficient the 
titles to respect which his argument enables him to 
produce^ the more conveni«it and agreeable is that 
situation made to him. Probity in the shape of inde- 
pendence — superiority in the article of wisdom — su- 
periority in the scale of rank — of all tliese qualiUes, 
the reputation is matter of convenience to a man ; and 
of all these qualities, the reputation is by these argu- 
ments promised to be made secure. 

1 . As to independence .-—when a man stands up to 
speak for the purpose of reconciling men to the vote 
he purposes to give, or for the purpose of giving to 

m 

the side which he espouses whatsoever weight is re- 
garded by him as attached to his authority ; the nature 
of the purpose imposes on him a sort of necessity of 
hading something in the shape of a reason to accom- 
pany and recommend it. 

Though in fact directed and governed by some 
other will behind the curtain^ and by the interest by 
which that other will is governed, decency is under- 
stood to require, that it is from his own undei'standing, 
not from the will of any other person, that liis own 
will should be understood tQ have received its direc- 
tion. • 

But it is not by the matter of punishment or the 
matter of reward — it is not by fears or hopes — it is 
not by threats or promises — it is by something of the 
nature, or in the shape at least of a reason^^that un- 
derstanding is governed and determined. To show, 
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then, that it is by the detenminalion of his own judg- 
ment that his conduct is determined, it is deemed ad- 
visable to produce some observation or oUier in tlie 
character of the determinate reason, from which on tiie 
occasion in question, his judgment, and thence his will 
and active faculty, have received their direction. 

The argument is accordingly produced, and by this 
exhibit, the independent character of his mind is esta- 
blished by irrefragable evidence. 

To this purpose every article in the preceding cata- 
logue may with more or less effect be made to serve, 
according to the nature of the case. 

2. Next, as to superiority in the scale of -wisdom : 
— on running over the list, different articles will be 
seen to present in this respect different degrees of con- 
venience. 

Some of them will be seen scarcely putting in any 
special title to this praise. 

In others, while the reputation of prudence is se- 
cured, yet it is that sort of prudence which, by the 
timidity attached to it, is rendered somewliat the less 
acceptable to an erect and commanding mind. 

To this class may be referred the arguments ad 
metum and ad verecundiqm , — the hydrophobia of inno- 
vation, the argument of the ghost-seer, whose nervous 
system is kep& in a state of constant agitation by the 
phantom of jacobinism dancing before his eyes, — the 
idolator, who, beholding in ancestry, in authority, in 
allegorical personages of various sorts and sizes, in 
precedents of all sorts, in great characters dead and 
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living, placed in high situations, so many tyrants to 
whose will, real or supposed, blind obsequiousness at 
the hands of the vulgar of all classes, may by apt ce- 
remonies and gesticulation be secured, makes himself 
the first prostration, in the hope and confidence of 
finding it followed by much and still more devout 
prostration, on the part of the crew of inferior idola- 
ters, in whose breasts the required obsequiousness has 
been implanted by long practice. 

Other arguments again there are, in and for the 
delivery of which the wisdom of the orator places 
itself upon higher ground. His acuteness has pene- 
Irated to the very bottom of the subject — his comjire- 
hension has enjbraced the whole mass of it — his adroit- 
ness has stripped the obnoxious proposal of the delu- 
sive colouring by which it had recommended itself to 
the eye of ignorance: he pronounces it speculative, 
theoretical, romantic, visionary : it may be good in 
theory, but it would be bad in practice : it is too good 
to be practicable, the goodness which glitters on the 
outside is.sufficient proof, is evidence, and that con- 
clusive, of the worthlessness that is within : its appa- 
rent facility suffices to prove it to be impracticable. 
The confidence of the tone in which the decision is 
conveyed, is at once the fruit and the sufficienf ev^ 
deuce of the complete command which ttie glance of 
the moment sufficed to give him of the subject in all 
its bearings and dependences. By the experience 
which his situation has led him to acquire, and the 
use which his judgment has enabled liirii to make of 
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that he catches up at a single ^auce those 

features' which suffice to indicate the class tO whith 
the dtooxlous proposal belongs. 

fiy the same decision delivered in the . Same tone, 
superiority of rahk is not less strikingly displayed than 
superiority of talent. It is no neW observation how 
milhh the persuasion, or at least the expression given 
to it, is strengthened by the altitude of therank as con- 
stituted or accompanied by the fullness of the purse. 

The labour of the brain, no less than that of the 
hand, is a species of drudgery which the man of ele- 
vated station sees the propriety and facility of turning 
over to the base-bom crowd below — ‘to the set of 
plodders whom he condescends upbti occasion to 
honour with his conversation and his countenance. 
By his rank and opuletibe he is enabled in this, as in 
other ways, to pick artd choose vThatis rtiost congenial 
to his taste. By the royal hand of Frederic, philoso- 
phers and oranges were subjected tb the same treat- 
ment and put to the same use. The sweets, the ela- 
bOmtion of which had been the work of years, were 
elicited in a few monleHts by the preSSUfb of an expert 
hand. 

The praise of the receiver of wisdom is always in- 
Terior to that of the utterer ; but neither is the receiver, 
w he but make dub ptofit of what hfe rfecdives, without 
his praise. 

Thb advantage he acquires from these arguments, 
is, that of being enabled to give the reasori of the faith 
that is, or is supposed to be, in him. 
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In some circuubtances in whict) silence will not 
serve a man, it will, and to a certainty^ construed 
into a confession of self-coi^victing consciousness; — 
consciousness that what he does is wrong and inde- 
fensible ; — that what he gives men to understand to be 
his opinion, is not really his opinion ; — that of the sup- 
posed facts, which he has been asserting to form an 
apparent foundation for his supposed opinion, the ex- 
istence is not true. 

By a persuasion to any such effect, on the part of 
those with whom he has to do, his credit, his reputa- 
tion, would be effectually destroyed. 

Something, therefore, must be said, of which it 
may be supppsed that, how^ little soever may be the 
weight properly belonging to it, it may have operated 
on his mind in the character of a reason. By this 
means his reputation for wisdom is all that is exposed 
to suffer; — his reputation for probity is saved. 

Thus, in the case ^^of this sort of base argument, as 
sometimes in the case of bad money, each man passes 
it off upon his neighbour^ not as being unconscious of 
its worthlessness — not so much as expecting his neigh- 
bour to be really insensible of its worthlessness — but 
in the hope and expectation thac the neighbour, though 
not insensible of its worthlessness, may yet ndt find 
himself altogether debarred from the supposition, that 
to the utterer of the base argument, the badness of it 
may possibly not have been clearly understood. 

But the more generally current in the character of 
an argument any such absurd notion is, the greater is 

2 c il 
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the apparent probability of its being really entertained ; 
for there is no notion, actual or imaginable, that a 
man cannot be brought to entertain, if he be but satis- 
fied of its being generally or extensively entertained 
by others. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Particular demand for Fallacies under the English 
Constitution. 

« 

Two considerations will suffice to render it appa- 
rent that, under the British Constitution, there cannot 
but exist, on the one hand, such a demand for falla- 
cies, and, on the other hand, such a supply of them, 
as for copiousness and variety, taken together, cannot 
be to be matched elsewhere- 

1. In the first place, a thing necessary to the“exist- 
ence of the demand is discussion to a certain degree 
free. 

Where there are no such institutions as a popular 
assembly taking an efficient part in the Government, 
and publishing or suffering to be published accounts 
of its debates, — nor yet any free discussion through 
the medium of the press, — there is^ consequently, no 
demandTor fallacies- Fallacy is fraud, -and fraud is 
useless when every thing may be done by force. 

The only case which can enter into comparison 
with the English Government, is that of the ynited 
Anglo-American States. 

There, on the side of the the demand for fal- 
lacies stands without any difference worth noticing, o^ 
a footing similar to that on which it stands under the 
English Constitution. 
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But the side of the Outs is that side on which the 
demand for fallacies is by much the least urgent and 
abundant. 

On the side of the /wj, the demand for fallacies 
depends upon the aggregate mass of abuse ; its mag- 
nitude and urgency depend upon the magnitude of 
that mass, and its variety upon the variety of the 
shapes in which abuse has manifested itself. 

On crossing the water, fortune gave to British 
America the relief that policy gave to the fox ; of the 
vermin by which she had been tormented, a part 

were left behind. 

♦ 

No deaf auditors of the Exchequer : no blind sur- 
veyors of melting irons : no non-registering registrars of 
the Admiralty Court, or of any other judicatory ; no 
tellers, by whom no money is told but that which is 
received into their own pockets : no judge acting as 
clerk under himself: no judge pocketing 7000/. 
a-year, for useless work, for which men are forced to 
address his clerks. No judge, who, in the character 
of judge over himself, sits in one place to protect, by 
stofms of fallacy and fury, the extortions and op- 
pressions habitually committed in another; no tithe- 
gatherers exacting immense retribution for minute or 
never rendered service. 

With respfct to the whole class of fallacies built 
upon authority, precedent, wisdom of ancestors, dread 
of innovation, immutable laws, and many Others, oc- 
casioned by' ancient ignorance and ancient abuses, 
what readers soever there may be, by whom what is to 
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be found under those several heads has been perused, 
to them it will readily occur, that in the American 
Congress the use, made of these fallacies is not likely 
to be so copious as in that August Assembly, which, 
as the only denomination it can with propriety be 
called by, has been pleased to give itself that of the 
Imperial Parliament of Great Britain and Ireland. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Tht demand for Political Fallacies: — ho^ created by 
* the state of interests. 

In order to have a clear view of the object to 
which political fallacies will, in the greatest number 
of instances, be found to be directed, it will be neces- 
sary to advert to the state in which, with an exception 
comparatively inconsiderable, the business of Govern- 
ment ever has been, and still continues to be, in every 
country upon earth : and for this purpose must here 
be brpught to view a few positions, the proof of which, 
if they require any, w ould require too large a quantity 
of matter for this place : positions which, if not imme- 
diately assented to, will at any rate, even by thofee 
whom they find most averse, be allowed to possess 
the highest claim to attention and examination. 

1. The end or object in view to which every po- 
litical measure, whether established or proposed, ought 
according to the extent of it to be directed, is tlie great- 
est happiness of the greatest number of persons inter- 
ested in it, and that, for the greatest length of time. 

2. Unless the United States of North America be 
virtuafly an exception, in every known state the hap- 
piness of the ^nany has been at the absolute disposal 
either of the one or of the comparatively few. 

3. In every human breast, rare and short-lived 
ebullitions, the result of some extraordinary sUong 


( 
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stimulus or incitement, excepted, self-regarding in- 
terest is predominant over social interest : each per- 
son's own individual interest, over the interests of all 
other persons taken together. 

4. In the few instances, if any, in which, through- 
out the whole tenour or the general tenour of his life, 
a person sacrifices his own individual interest to that 
of any other person or persons, such person or persons 
will be, a person or persons with whom he is con- 
nected by some domestic or other private and narrow 
tie of sympathy; not the whole number, or the majority 
of the whole number, of the individuals of which the 
political community to which he belongs is composed. 

5. If in an^ political community there be any indi- 
viduals by whom, for a constancy, the interests of all 
the other members put together, are preferred to the 
interest composed of their own individual interest, and 
th at of the few persons particul arly connected wi th them, 
these public-spirited individuals will be so few, and at 
the same time so impossible to distinguish from the 

rest, that to every practical purpose they may, without 

• _ 

any practical error, be laid out of the account. . 

6. In this general predominance of self-regarding 
over social interest, when attentively Considered, there 
will not be found any just subject of regret any* more 
than of contestation ; for it will be fouti^, that but for 
this predominance, no such species as that which we 
belong to could have existence: and that, supposing it, 
if possible, done away, in so much that all persons or 
most persons should find respectively, some one or more 
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persons, wjiose interest was respectively, through the 
whole of life, dearer to thetn, end as such more 
anxiously and constantly watehed over than their own, 
the whole species would ne^sarily, within a very 
flbort space of time, become extinct. 

7. If this be true, it follows, by the unchangeable 
constitution of human nature, that in every political 
coRMHanity, by the hands by which the supreme power 
-orer aU the other members of the community is 
shared,' the interest of the manyover whom the power 
is exeneised,! will, on>e\ery occasion, in case of com- 
petition, be in act or in endeavour sacrihed to the 
.particukiF intiBrest of; those, by .whom i the power is 
exercised. 

* • “ 

8. Bot'every arrangeoaent' by which the interest of 
tbeiinaay'is aaciiticed to;tbat of the: few, may, with 
unquestionable propriety,. if the above position be ad- 

.irattedyBn(ito.'the extait of the sacrifice, be termed a 
bad .:aiTtHigeiiMnt : indeed, the only sort of bad ar- 
rangement : (base' excepted, byi which the interest of 
pacties iaaaenficed. 

9- A had arrangement,, considered as aheady esta- 
bllshod and^ in existence, is, or may be termed, an 

lO.ilmsoiair axar^coiapetitiooi is'Seen, or supposed 
ito^weplatte; (beinterests of the subject many,. being 
: ouieacry occasioD, as <• above, win act or. in endeavour 
conataatly- saoriticed byjithe ruling few to their own 
i.particuiar iatteests, hence, with the ruling .tew, actm- 
' stantobjectiof study and endeavour, is^tiie preservation 
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And extension of the mass of abuse : at any rate such 
is the constant propensity. 

11. In the mass of abuse, which, because it is so 
constantly their interest, it is constantly their endea- 
vour to preserve, is included not only that portion from 
which they derive a direct and assignable profit, but 
also that portion from which they do not derive any 
such profit. For the mischievousness of that from 
which they do not derive any such direct and pardcu- 
lar profit, cannot be exposed but by facts and ob- 
servations, which, if pursued, would be found to ap- 
ply also to that portion from which they dp derive 
direct and particular profit. Thus* it is, that in every 
community all men in power, or, in one word) the 
Ins, are, by .self-regarding interest, constantly engaged 
in the maintenance of Abuse in every shape in which 
they find it established. 

12. But whatsoever the/«j have in possession, the 
Outs have in expectancy. Thus far, therefore, there 
is no distinction between the sinister interests of the 
Ins and those of the Outs, nor, consequently, in the 
fallacies by which they respectively employ their en- 
deavours in the support of their respective sinister 
interests. 

13. Thus far the interests of the Outs coincide with 
the interest of the Ins. But there are points in 
which their interests are opposite. For procuring for 
themselves the situations and mass of advantages pos- 
sessed by the Ins, the Outs have one and but one 
m'dde of proceeding. This is the raising their own 
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place in the scale of political reputation, as compared 
with that of the Ins. For effecting this ascendancy, 
they have accordingly two correspondent modes ; — the 
raising their own, and the depreciating that of their 
successful rivals. 

14. In addition to that particular and sinister in- 
terest which belongs to them in their quality of ruling 
members, these rivals have tlieir share in the universal 
interest which belongs to them in their quality of 
members of the community at large. In this quality, 
they are sometimes occupied in such measures as in 
their eyes are necessary for the maintenance of the 
universal interest;— for the preservation of that portion 
of the universal happiness of which their regard for 
their own interests does not seem to require the sacri- 
fice ; for the preservation, and also for the increase of 
it : for by every increase given to it, they derive ad- 
vantage to themselves, not only in that character 
which is common to them with all the other members 
of the community, but, in the shape of reputation, in 
that character of ruling members which is peculiar to 
themselves. 

15. But, in whatsoever shape the Jns derive repu- 
tation to themselves, and thus raise themselves to a 
higher level in the scale of comparative reputation, it 
is the intej^est uf the Outs ^ such, not only to prevent 
them from obtaining this rise, but if possible, and as. 
far as possible, to cause their reputation to sink. 
Hence on the part of the Outs there exists a constant 
tendency to oppose all good arrangements proposed 
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by the Ins. But generally speaking, the better an ar- 
rangement really is, the better it will generally be 
thought to be ; and the better it is thought to be, the 
higher will the reputation of its supporters be raised 
by it. In so far, therefore, as it is in their power, the 
better a new arrangement proposed by the Ins is, the 
stronger is the interest by which the Outs are incited 
to oppose it. But the more obviously and indisputa- 
bly good it is when considered in itself, the more in- 
capable it is of being successfully opposed in the way 
of argument otherwise than by fallacies; and hence 
in the aggregate mass of political fallacies, may be 
seen the character and general description of J;hat 
portion of it \\hich is employed chiefly by the Outs. 

■16. In respect and to the extent of their share in 
the universal interest, an arrangement which is bene- 
ficial to that interesD’h'ill-be beneficial to themselves : 
and thus, supposing it successful, the opposition nrade 
by them to the arrangement would be prejudicial to 
themselves. On the supposition, therefore, of the 
success of such opposition, they would have to con- 
sider which in their eyes would be the greater ad- 
vantage — their share in the advantage of the arrange- 
ment, or the advantage promised to them by the rise 
of their place, in the comparative scale of reputation, 
by the elevation given to themselves, arid the depres- 
sion caused to their adversaries. 

But generally speaking, in a Constitution such as 
the English in its present state, the chances are in a 
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pnodigiotts degree, against the suceess of any oppo- 
sition made by the Outs to even the most fiagraotly 
bad measure &f the Ins ; much more, of course, to a 
really good one. Hence it is, that when the arrange- 
ment is in itself good, if with any prospect of success 
or advantage, any of the fallacies belonging to tlieir 
side can be brought up against the arrangement, and 
dns without prejudice to their own reputation, — they 
have nothing to stand in the way of the attempt. 

17. In respect of those iad arrangements which 
by their sinister interest the Ins stand engaged to 
promote, and in the promotirai of which the Outs 
havp, as above, a community of interest, — the part 
dictated by their sinister interest is a curious and 
delicate’ one. By success, they would lessen that 
mass of sinister advantage which, being that of their 
antagonists in possession, is theirs in expectancy. 
They have, therefore, their option to make between 
this disadvantage and the advantage attached to a 
correspondent advance in the scale of comparative 
reputation. But, their situation securing to them little 
less than a certainty of failure, they are, therefore, as 
to this matter, pretty w^l at their ease. At the same 
time, seeing that whatsoever diminution from the 
mass of abuse they were to propose in the situation of 
Outs, they could not without loss of reputation, unless 
for some satisfactoiy reason, avoid bringing forward, 
or at least supporting, in tins event of their changing 
places with the Ins, — hence it is, that any such defol- 
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cation M^hich they can in general prevail upon them- 
selves to propose, v/ill in general be either spurious 
and fallacious, or at best inadequate : — inadequate, — 
and by its inadequacy, and the virtual confession in- 
volved in it, giving support and conhrinalion to every 
portion of kindred abuse which it leaves untouched, 
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CHAPTER X. 

Different parts wJiich may be borne in relation to 
Fallacies. 

As in the case of bad money, so in the case of bad 
arguments, in the sort and degree of currency which 
they experience, different persons acting 50,many dif- 
ferent parts are distinguishable-. 

Fabricator, utteter, acceptor : these are the dif- 
ferent parts acted in the currency given to a bad shil- 
ling ; these are the parts acted on the occasion of the 
currency given to a bad argument. 

In the case of a bad argument, he who is fabricator 
must be utterer likewise, or in general it would not 
make its appearance. But for one fabricator, who i? 
an utterer, there may be utterers in any ‘number, no 
one of whom was fabricator. 

In the ease of the bad argument, as in the case of 
the shilling, in the instance of each yctor, the 
mind is, with reference to the nature and tendency of 
the transaction, capable of bearing different aspects, 
which, for purposes of practical importance, it becomes 
material to distinguish. 

1 . Evil consciousness, (in the language of Roman 
lawyers in the langnage of Roman and thence 

of English lawyers mala flies') : blameable ignorance 
or inattention, say in one word, 2. temerity f fia the 
same language sometimes culpa, sometimes temeritas) : 
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3* Blameless agency, actus; which, notwithstanding 
anymischief that may have been the casual result of 
it, was free of blame by these several denomina- 
tions are characterized so many habitudes, of which, 
with relation to any pernicious result, the mind is 
susceptible. 

In the case of the argument, as in the case of the 
shilling, where the mind is in that state in which the 
charge of evil-consciousness may with propriety be 
made^ that which the man is conscious of, is, the bad- 
ness of the article which he has in hand. 

In general it is in the case of the fabricator^ that 
the mind is least apt to be free from the imputation 
of evil-consciousness. Be it the bad shilling, be it the 
bad argument/ the making of it will have cost more 
or less trouble ; which trouble, generally speaking, the 
fabricator wdll not have taken but in the design of ut- 
terance, and m the expectation of making, by means 
of such utterance, some advantage. In the instance 
of the bad shilling, it is certain ; in the instance of the 
bad argument, it is more or less probable (more pro- 
bable in the case of the fabricator than in the case of 
the mere utterer) that the badness of it w^as known 
and understood. It is certainly possible that the bad- 
ness of the argument may never have been perceived 
by the fabricator, or that the bad argument may have 
been framed without any intention of applying it to 
bad purposes. But in general, the more a man is 
exposed to the action of sinister interest, the more 
reason there is for charging him with evil-conscious- 

2 D V 
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qupppsing him tt> be aware of the action of the 

lister ipiweat. 

- Jloin^lBr,.th€ action of the sinister interest may 
hAye he^ either /nerceivet/ qt .mperceived, for without 
aicertain degree of attention a man no more perceives 
what is passing in his own than what is passing in 
ethef: mimis : the book that lies open before him, 
tbOughitbe the object nearest to himi and though he 
he ever so much in the habit of reading, may even 
while two eyes are fixt upon it be read or not read, 
according as it happens that circUmstabces have, or 
have not, called his attention to the contents.- 
; The action of a sinister interest may have been 
immediate or un-intmediate. 

Jmniediate ; it may have been, perceived or not per- 
ceiv^ ;; unrimmediate ; it has, alrnost to a certainty, 
beep unperceived. : , 

Sinister Retest has two media through which it 
usually operates. These are and authority ; 
ant) hep5^.. we have for the immediate progeny of 
siniBterJiiterflSt,j>?^ey&sr4ieg'ofren prejudice and autho- 
rityrkegotttn'^XGy^kd^. 

•In what case soever a bad argument has owed its 
fahrication or its utterance to sinister interest^ and 
thatcinterest is:not,.iet: the time of fabrication . or ut- 
terance, pf^pceived, it has fpr its immediate parent 
either i«-6r€d prejudice.Qpc jJutApnfg. , ; ; : . . : 

Of the three operatiuna. thus intimately copnected, ■ 
yi^. Jabricatmi) utteranee^ and that 4ie. 

two hrst are capable of heving esjUr^nscimMess irut. 
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their accompaniment is obvious. As to acceptance, 
a distinction must be made before an answer can 
given to the question, whether it is accompanied with 
evil-consciousness. 

It may be distinguished into interior e.vterior. 
Where the opinion, how false soever, is really believed 
to be true by the perapn to whom it has been present- 
ed, the acceptance given to it may be termed in- 
ternal : where, w hether by discourse, by* deportment, 
or other tokens, a belief of its having experienced an 
internal acceptance at bis hand§ k, with or without 
design on hk part, entertained by other persons ; in 
so far may it be said to have experienced at his hands 
an external acceptance. 

V ■ 

In the natural state of things, both these modes of 
acceptance have place together; upon the intemalj 
the external mode follows as a natural consequence. 
Either of them rs, however, capable of having place 
without the other: feeling the force of an argument, 
I may appear as if I had not felt it : not having re- 
ceived any impression from it, I may app^r as if I 
had received an impression of greater or less Strength, 
whichever best suits my purpose. 

It is sufficiently manifest that evih consciousness 
cannot be the accompaniment of internal acceptance; 
but it may be an accompaniment, dnd actually is the 
accompaniment of external acceptance, as often as 
thte external has not for its accompapiment the inter- 
nal acceptance. • ; 

SUppiraiag the argument such that the appellation 
of fallacy is justly applicable to it, whatsoev^^art is 

2 D 2 i 
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borne in relation to it^ viz. fabrication, utterance^ or 
acceptance, may, with propriety, be ascribed to want 
of probity or want of intelligence. 

Hitherto the distinction appears plain and broad 
enough ; but upon a closer inspection a sort of a mix- 
ed, or a middle state between that of evil-consciousness 
and that of pure temerity — bet\\fen that of improbity 
and tliat of imbecility, may be observed. 

This is where the persuasive force of the argument 
admits of different degrees; as when an argument 
which operates with a^ certain degree of force on the 
utterer's mind, is in the utterance given to it repre- 
sented as acting with a degree of force to any amount 
more considerable. 

Thus, a man who considers his opinion as invested 
only with a certain degree of probability, may speak 
of it as of a matter of absolute certainty. Tlie per- 
suasion he thus expresses is not absolutely false, but 
it is exaggerated, and this exaggeration is a species 
of falsehood. 

The more frequent the trumpeter of any fallacy is 
in its perf^mance, the greater the progress which 
his mind is apt to make from the state of evil-con- 
sciousness to the state of temerity — from the state of 
improbity to the state of imbecility ; that is, imbecility 
with respect^.to thfe subject matter. It is^id of gam- 
blers, that they begki ti^ir career as dupes and end as 
thieves! in the present case, tbs parties begin with 
craft and end with delusion. 

A phenomenon, the existence of which seems to be 
uot of^spute, is that of a liar by whom a lie of his 

( 
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own invention has so often been told as true, that at 
length it has come to be accepted as such even by 
himself. 

But if such is the case with regard to a statement 
composed of words, every one of which finds itself 
in manifest contradiction to some determinate truth, 
it may be imagined how much more easily, and 
consequently how much more frequently, it may come 
to be the case, in regard to a statement of such 
nicety and delicacy, as that of the strength of the im- 
pression made by this or that instrument of persuasion, 
of which the persuasive force is susceptible of innu- 
merable degrees, no one of which has ever yet^been 
distinguishec^ from any other, by any externally sen- 
sible signs or tokens, in the form of discourse or 
otherwise. 

If substitution of irrelevant arguments to relevant 
ones is evidence of a bad cause, and of consciousness 
of the badness of that bad cause, much more is the 
substitution — of application made to the will, to ap- 
plicationf made to the understanding : — 6f the matter 
of punishment or reward, to the matter of argument. 

Arguments addressed to the understanding, may, 
if fallacious, be answered ; and any mischief they had 
a tendency to produce, be prevented by counter' argu- 
ments, addressed to tite understanding^ 

Against arguments addressed to the will ; those 
addressed to the understanding are altogether without 
effisct,- and the mischief* produced by them is without 
remedy. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

Uses of thepreceding E.vposure. 

But of these disquisitions concerning the state and 
character of the mind cd* those by whoBi these instru- 
ments of deception are eniployed, what, it may be 
asked, is the practical use.? r 

The use is the opposing such check as it may be 
in the powei' of reason to apply to the practice of 
employing these poisoned weapons. In proportion 
as the virtue of sincerity is an object of love and ve- 
neration, the opposite vice is held in abhorrence : — 
the more generally and intimately the public in gene- 
ral are satisfied of the insincerity of him by whom the 
arguments in, questimi are employed, in that same 
prqpoctioo will be the efficieucy of the motives by the 
force, of which a man is withheld from employing 
thes9 arguments. 

Suppose the deceptious and pernicious tendency 
of tltese arguments, and thence the improbity of him 
who emidoys tbem^ in ftuqh sortjbeld up to view er to 
find the mind^of^iea ^ufitcieqdy, sensible «of it; and 
suppose that in the puhlic f»ind.,iB -general, virtue in 
the form of sincerity. *8. on, aohject of respect, vice in 
the opposite foi;n<> an object o^over^on and contempt. 
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the practice of this species^of improbity will become 
as rare, as is the practice of any other species of im- 
probity, td which the restrictive action of the same 
moral power, is in the habit of apf)lying itself with the 
same force. , . 

If, on this occaiiion, the object were to prove the 
deceptious nature and inconclusiveness of these ar- 
guments, the exjMJSure thus given of the mental cha- 
racter of fhepet'sons by whom -they are employed, 
Mould not have any just title to be received the 
body of evidence applicable to this purpo^. Be the 
improbity of tbe^:peI%Cl^l6 by ■ whom these argutnentB 
ai-e* employed -ever so ‘glaring, the argurnents tbem-^ 

k • 

selves are exactly what they are, neither bettef nOr 
worse. To employ a$ a medium Of proof for demon- 
strating the impropriety of the arguments, the impro- 
bity of him by whom they are uttered^ is an expedient 
which stands itself upon the list of and which 
in the foregoing pages has been brought to view. 

Bnt on the present -Oceasion, and for the present 
purpose, _ the impropriety as well as toe mischievous- 
ness of these argoments is supposed to be sufficiently 
established on' other,- aiid those unexceptionable, 
grounds-: the inject in view now is, to detennine by 
whatm^ns an objeot flO'desirableas'th«:general*disu3e 
of toese poisonota ?MieiiL{K)as may in fjK cothpletest 
amdtnost etjfectuii^egnee'be BttaiiiedJ 

Now, the mereWw«»ce of'theSe base arguments 
is not the is not sp much as the principal this 
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ctlief in Uie case. It is the reception of thetin in the 
character of conclusive or influential arguments, that 
constitutes the principal and only ultimate mischief. 
To the object of making men ash^m^ to utter them 
n)Ust, therefore, be added, the ulterior object of 
making men ashamed to receive them : ashamed as 
often as they are observed to see or bear them, — 
ashamed to be known to turn towards them any other 
aspect than that of aversion and contempt.* 

fiot if the practiee of insincerity be a practice which 
a man 6ught to be ashamed of, so is the practice of 
giving encours^mrat to — of forbearing to oppose dis- 
couragement to that vice : and to this same desiralde 
and useful end does that man most contribute, by 
whom the immoralKy of the practice is held up to 
view in the strongest and clearest colours. 

Nor, upon reflection, will the result be found so 
hopeless as at fitst sight might be supposed. In the 
most numerous assembly that ever sat in either bouse, 
perhaps, not a Single individual could be found, by 
whom, in the company of a chaste and well-bred fe- 
male, an obscene word was ever uttered. And if the 
frovrn of indignation were tis sure to be drawn down 
upon the offender by an offence against this branch 
of the daw of probity, ais by an office against the law 
of delicacy, transgression would not be less effectnully 
banished from both those great pttbltc tiieatres, ^an 
it is already from the domestic ciFcle» 

If, of theiyiacies in question, ^ lendea^ be 
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really pernicious, whosoever he be, who by lawful and 
unexceptionable means of any kind shall have contri- 
buted to this effect, will thereby have rendered to bis 
country and to mankind good service. 

But whosoever he be, who to the intellectual power, 
adds the moderate portion of pecuniary power neces- 
sary, in his power it lies completely to render this 
good sei'vicg. 

In any printed report of the debates of the assem- 
bly in question,^ supposing any such instruments of de- 
ception discoverable, in each instance in which any 
such instrument is discoverable^ let him, at the bottom 
of the page, by the help of the usual marks of refe- 
rence, give intiination of it : describing it, for iuAance, 
if it be of tire number of those which are induded in 
the present list, by the name by which it stands de- 
signated in this li.st, or by any more apt and clearly 
designative denomination that can be found for it. 

The want of sufficient time for adequate discussion, 
when carried on orally in a numerous assembly, has 
in no inconsiderable extent been held out by expe- 
rience in the cffinacter of a real and serious evil. To 
this evil, the table of fallacies furnishes, to an indefi- 
nite extent, a powerful remedy. 

' There are few men of the class of tliosc wlto read, 
(0 whose memory Goldsmith’s delightful novel, the 
Vicar of Wakefield, -is not inoi*«> or less preseot. 
Among the disasters into which the good Vicar is be- 
trayed bjhts-aiaiplicfly, is the loss indicted on him by 
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jaf J«niuBs. For insiifUKUag 
sf Ifiioto 4b8» g(t|od 0pinjQ{^ iiu»d <»)Rltdtini)e . of . Mnen of 
iBi(iir»:lewmEi§ 'tbuOi (Wtiim, the io^tnOfnioat he. had 
formed to himself oonaisiodfLppareutty of a» extem- 
pOWi'MlBplo ;bf TJBecQodite feaiiting, hi which^ in the 
chtisacter of uiiw. aiibject, the and in the 

o&dftucterfof oae/dftHqhiatoriaas, Sanehgniathon, were 
the principal figures. On one or two of the Occasions 
onw«hk;b it was put to use, the success^ coiTesponded 
wi&ithe dsei^n, and Ephraim i«mained undetect^ 
and tiriutnphaQU But (it : last, a$ the. devil hy^jhiei 
obven fool, so was tiiphra in a fresh 

guiae, hetsayediby the cosowgony and Sanchoniathoii, 
to.floihe perspiis,. to whose lot it had, fallen to receive 
the hatne fcoofsof moendite learning, wotfl for word. 
IflflhnediaAilyi tho 'obaftiher rings, with — “ Kowr .fcr- 
vi^ii . 

In the course: of itime when these imperfect sketches 
shidl lMnie receiyedipwfection and polish from some 
mofe.fikilfulrhatid, so^slmll it be done unto hitn, (nor 
i«4here needictfifispiratioE^ for tli€proi;>becy,)eo shall 
it'be done -unto him, Wlv) in thetahcrnacle oFSt. Ste- 
phftip^orbafiy other mUnsioa^higherox 1 ower,Qf similar 
dfsign and use, shall he ^ far x^ihis guard as through 
o(;;isiioplicityt^ toiet drop aay af these irrelevsnt, 
one: tia|aidl^ept^ol 1 |t;a^giih 1 eflt^:t^aud beteatl 
1 . Order h.a .voice ^lalliMihdeid, fplloh^ 
hUi'^Aj^otpiceii in sooeeiiiicirying aloud, ‘ ‘ Stale, ! 
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The faculty which detection has of-divesting Ddce^ 
don of her pawer, is attested by tl» poet,— 

"QuBEre^ieregrinitm, viciniarauca reclamant.” » 

The period of time at which, in fhe instance of 
the instruments of deception here in question, this 
change shall have been acknowledged to have been 
completely effected, will form an epoch in the history 
of civilization. 


TlJE END. 
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